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North Omaha is a witness to change. It 
line seen prosperity, depression, decline and 
(he beginning of rebirth in the past century. 
The people of North Omaha helped build 
and maintain the area, and gave it the life 
that made the neighborhood distinctive. 
The area has always been a home for new 
immigrants in the city, from Irish, Scan¬ 
dinavians and Germans in the late nine¬ 
teenth century, mainland Italians and 
Eastern European Jews by the 1900*$. to 
blacks from the South by World War I, For 
the first 50 years it was a place where people 
got started, and then moved farther north 
or west as their fortunes increased Begin¬ 
ning in the Teens, North Omaha flourished 
as the black community developed a cul¬ 
ture and social life that persisted for several 
decades 

North 24th Street reached its height in 
the 1920‘s when it was the heart of the black 
community. Black-owned grocery stores 
and drugstores thrived as the growing com¬ 
munity provided plenty of business. Black 
professionals, physicians, attorneys and 
dentists all had offices on North 24th. But 
the street was probably best known as an 
entertainment center. Dreamland Hall and 
other clubs hosted the big bands and at¬ 
tracted Omahans from all over the city to 
hear jazz — the music that was getting its 
start in the black centers of US. cities. The 
Franklin, Alhambra, and Ritz Theaters 
showed the latest black movies, including 
some created by Omahan George Johnson 
and his Lincoln Film Company. 

Unlike the previous residents of North 
Omaha, blacks who settled there were un¬ 
able to move out. Just as the 1920’s brought 
the flourishing of the community, it also 
brought the rigid boundaries of segregation 
which forced blacks to live in a constricted 
area This community weathered the 
depression and the decline of the area after 
World War II, as plans and promises for 
revitalizatton through urban renewal failed 
to materialize. By the 1960's, North Oma¬ 
ha's buildings were suffering from age and 
intensive use. As the physical and economic 
environment of the area deteriorated, 
North Omaha witnessed riots that de¬ 
stroyed buildings along 24th Street and 
ended its com mercial vrabi li ty for a decade. 

While open housing laws facilitated some 
movement out of North Omaha, many res¬ 
idents chose to stay In the neighborhood. 
It remained the heart of the community 
and black citizens worked tirelessly to re¬ 


build the area socially while searching for 
the financial support to rebuild it physi¬ 
cally, Not all residential neighborhoods had 
decayed, and homeowners labored to main¬ 
tain the fine old districts with their wide, 
tree-shaded streets and unique architectural 
treasures. 

It is to these North Omahans that this 
document is dedicated. Their persistence 
and efforts to save their neighborhood have 
been significant forces in checking the de¬ 
cay that threatened to ruin the area twenty 
years ago. The aim of this plan is to con¬ 
serve the resources of North Omaha: its 
people, its buildings, and its whole envi¬ 
ronment. Revitalization must benefit the 
residents who fought to maintain the neigh¬ 
borhood through the lean years. At the 
same time, buildings and neighborhoods 
that are important for historic, architec¬ 
tural or cultural reasons must be identified 
and included in future redevelopment ac¬ 
tivities. 

This process of identifying important 
buildings and neighborhoods is one step in 
conserving neighborhoods and a primary 
goal of this plan. Some of these structures 
or areas may also be designated as land¬ 
mark heritage preservation sites or land¬ 
mark heritage preservation districts in 
recognition of their special unique quali¬ 
ties. Designation of historic, architectural 


and culturally significant structures and 
neighborhoods is relatively new to Omaha. 
In 1977, Title 4 of the Omaha Municipal 
Code was amended to include the Land¬ 
mark Heritage Preservation Ordinance, Its 
stated purpose was to: 

1. Designate, preserve, protect, enhance and 
perpetuate those structures and districts 
which reflect significant elements of the 
city's heritage: 

2. Foster civjc pride in the beauty and ac¬ 
complishments of the past; 

3. Stabilize and improve the aesthetic and 
economic vitality and values of such struc¬ 
tures and districts. 

4. Protect and enhance the city’s attraction 
to visitors; 

5. Promote the use of outstandi ng structu res 
or districts for the education, stimulation 
and welfare of city residents; 

6. Promote and encou rage continued private 
ownership and utilization of such build¬ 
ings and other structures so owned and 
used. 

The Ordinance established the Land¬ 
marks Heritage Preservation Commission, 
composed of seven members appointed by 
the Mayor, with the approval of the City 
Council The City Planning Director serves 
as Executive Director of the Commission, 
and the Planning Department staff pro- 







vidcs required technical assistance. The 
Commission hears requests for landmark 
heritage preservation sites or landmark her* 
itage preservation district designation, and 
forwards its recommendations to the City 
Planning Board and City Council Prop- 
erties are evaluated for their historical, cul- 
tural, architectural, engineering, 
geographic or archaeological importance. Jf 
the CUy Council agrees that a structure or 
district is worthy, they designate it as a 
landmark heritage preservation site or a 
landmark heritage preservation district. 
After designation by the City Council, a 
building's exterior must not be modified or 
altered without the approval of the Land* 
marks Heritage Preservation Commission. 
This review by the Commission insures that 
no alterations occur which could harm the 
character of the building. 

Designation of a building through Oma* 
ha’s Landmark Heritage Preservation Or¬ 
dinance also increases the chances that the 
structure will be nominated for the Na¬ 
tional Register of Histone Places The Na¬ 
tional Register is an official listing of 
important buildings and neighborhood dis¬ 
tricts throughout the United States. The 
Nebraska State Histoncal Society makes 
these nominations to (he Department of 
the Intertor. If a structure is accepted for 
the National Register, its owners may qual¬ 
ify for federal tax benefits. However, these 
are available only if (he building is income 
producing, such as an apartment or com¬ 
mercial building, and if the structure 13 sub¬ 
stantially rehabilitated. 

The Landmarks Heritage Preservation 
Commission has published A Comprehen¬ 
sive Program for Historic Preservation in 
Omaha which discusses (he designation of 
buildings under the Landmark Heritage 
Preservation Ordinance and the National 
Register in more detail. The Comprehen¬ 
sive Program also provides more specific 
Information about criteria for designation, 
identification of historic districts, and 
methods for carrying out preservation proj¬ 
ects in Omaha. This document should be 
consulted when seeking detailed informa¬ 
tion on recognition of important structures. 

Buildings and neighborhoods recom¬ 
mended for designation by the Landmarks 
Heritage Preservation Commission have re* 
fleeted a wide range of categories in achiev¬ 
ing significance. The past record of 
designations In North Omaha has reflected 
this concept. Among the landmarks are sev* 
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cral recognized primarily for architectural 
significance such as St John A.M E. 
Church at 2402 North 22nd, the Bay-Fry 
residence (now Queen Anne Manor) at 
2024 Binney Street, and the George F. She¬ 
pard residence at 1802 Wirt Street. Others 
were designated on the basis of historic and 
cultural significance, such as the Jewell 
Building (Dreamland Hall) at 2221-2225 
North 24th Street, the Great Plains Black 
Museum (former Webster Telephone Ex¬ 
change) at 2213 Lake, the birthsite of Mal¬ 
colm X at 3448 Pinkney, and the Trans- 
Mississippi and International Exposition 
site from !6ih to 24th, Pinkney to Pratt. 

In order to identify important buildings 
and neighborhoods, it is necessary to know 
and understand the history of North 
Omaha. This plan begins with a discussion 
of the physical, social and cultural devel¬ 
opment of the area. Most of North Omaha 
was built in two main construction penods: 
the boom era of the 1880 's, which saw 
Omaha’s rise into a metropolitan center, 
and the golden era of growth ushered in by 
the Trans-Mississippi and International Ex¬ 


I George A. Shepard I louse, 1802 Wirt Street, 
<s. 1903 

Stone mason and aritsi George Shepard buiti 
his grand resilience in (lie Kounuc Place neigh¬ 
borhood in 1903. lls xiylc reflected the more re- 
rained classical detailing popularised by the 
*lrans«Mississippi exposition held on ihc north¬ 
ern edge of Kountzc Place in IB98. 
tCulIccniMi t.f I cnou Sltcpard Manox) 


position of 1898 and ending with World 
War I. The construction periods were also 
characterized by waves of European im¬ 
migrant groups moving in and out of North 
Omaha. The history continues with (he 
growth of Omaha's black population and 
its movement to the Near North Side by 
the 1920's. The analysis examines the de¬ 
cline of the area after World War II as well 
as its rebirth in recent years. The history 
establishes the significance of structures 
and neighborhoods by analyzing their role 
in the development and change of North 
Omaha. 

The next section of the plan focuses on 
the built environment: the existing build¬ 
ings, an analysis of architectural styles and 
types, and suggestions for repairs as well as 
for new construction that will contribute to 
the character of North Omaha. It is also 
important to discuss issues such as (he age 
and condition of housing, demographic 
characteristics, land use conflicts, and dis¬ 
placement of residents, all of which can 
have an effect on conservation in North 
Omaha Section IV establishes goals and 




2. O'coigt A. Shepard H«tm\ Ifl02 Wirt .Street, 
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I he current msneispurtfidjcd ilic lionw from 
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tccuial fcdinrcs TIk liou.w roccucd addn tonal 
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ncighlrui hood ijrpcl arc.i and 'vun nanuxl a City 
I a ml mark in 1951. 
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straicgics designed to address these con¬ 
cerns. 

North Omaha is a variety of neighbor¬ 
hoods, each with different elements winch 
require particular attention, it contains 
commercial districts, most notably North 
24th Stiect. and industrial sections in the 
southeast comer and along the Belt Line 
Railroad on the northern edge. The resi¬ 
dential districts consist of neighborhoods as 
varied as the apartment buildings that line 
16th Street to the small houses of the Long 
School area where* many carty black resi¬ 
dents lived, and the Binney-Wirt-Spencer 
neighborhood with its fine old homes which 
form a potential historic district. A final 
section of this plan, devoted to recommen¬ 
dations. offers suggestions for conservation 
tailored to meet the needs of each area. 

The physical and cultural heritage of 
North Omaha is among the most unique 
and significant the city has to offer. The 
neighborhood possesses a special environ¬ 
ment that has often been overlooked in the 
past by local government officials, devel¬ 
opers from the city and elsewhere and 
Omaha citizens in general. This document 
aims to remedy that lack of knowledge and 
provide guidance for both residents and 
non-iesidems as North Omaha faces its fu¬ 
ture. 
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I. Hro-nell Kal)< Former Central House Hotel). 

Saratov 1860*5 

TIk Central House Hotel was the mo in build* 
ir>£ in ilie sculcment of Saiaioga. laid uui lie- 
I wee u Omjlia and I'lorcnm in IK56 I he 
building inter became Brownell Hall, an Lpis- 
to Dalian girl's school, anil s»as mtivcfl into 
Omaha in 1868. 

(Douglas C ouniv Hisionejl Sneici»l 

II. A Brief History of 
North Omaha 



ISltniVX'M. IMI.I-ISliS, TUKN'TY-KOt’in’H AND (iKAMI A \ I'N l*l.. 
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2. John I. Rcdick Ifouitr, 24th and Pratt Streets X John I. Redkk.es, ISHB 
Kcilick was one of the Omaha businessmen lOmaha 1‘dbiic L.Jirar,j 
who lived on country estates in North Omaha 
hi ihc l.iic nineteenth century. Rcdick and Ins 
sons platted his land Into juWivismns as the city 
grew out to n. .md eventually donated the old 
Vicionan house Tor use as the first University of 
Omaha in )W. 

(tti>MWMk>l tohoidi (. otkciion) 


Urbanization and the First Wave of 
Settlement 

JJariy Land Lise 

When Omahn was founded in 1854, the 
original city plat extended north only to 
Webster Street, far south of what i$ today 
Norlh Omaha. For u$ first thirty years, 
wliai became North Omaha was comprised 
of relatively large tracts of land controlled 
by a lew owners, with estates and business 
enterprises scattered throughout. The city 
boundaries were extended west to 36th and 
north to Pratt Street by I860, but little con¬ 
struction occurred and North Omaha 
stayed rural m charnctci until the 1880 ’s. 

1 here was one early, brief attempt at ur¬ 
ban development, however. In 1856, just as 
Omaha was becoming a muddy shanty 
town, speculators laid out the settlement of 
Saratoga m North Omaha. Saratoga devel¬ 
oped primarily (xicause of a sulphur spnng 
flowing out of the bluffs northeast of to¬ 
day’s 16lh and Lotus! Streets. The pro¬ 
moters named it after the New York health 
resort famous for its mineral spring water, 
hoping to attract attention to the settle¬ 
ment. Indeed, the village grew rapidly after 
its founding and soon included the "mag¬ 
nificent" Central House Hotel, a brickyard, 
a lumberyard, and ii number of houses. A 
sawmill was built at the point on the Mis¬ 
souri River known us Saratoga Bend (now 
part of Carter Lake), which offered a fine 
la nd i ng su i table for al I vessels. Ru ($a ratoga 
fell victim to unstable economic condi¬ 
tions. The Panic of 1857 caused the col¬ 
lapse of banking houses throughout the 
United States and Saratoga’s stockholders 
lacked sufficient resources to support the 
town When the neighboring communities 
of Omaha and Florence capitalized on the 
traffic created by the Colorado Gold Rush 
in 1859, Saratoga had no business places 
left and Imtc means to build itself up again. 1 

fhe land on which Saratoga stood was 
not neglected for long. F.piscopalian Bishop 
Joseph Talbot purchased the former Cen¬ 
tral House Hotel and convened it into 
Brownell Hall, a school for girls, in 1863. 
Within five years, the building was moved 
to 16th and Jones in Omaha and bankers 
Augustus and Herman Kountze acquired 
mos( of the land in the Saratoga vicinity. 
The flat North Omaha plain later held ihe 
Douglas County Fair Grounds and the 
Omaha Dnving Park (a race track), before 
reaching its greatest achievement a« the site 
for the Trans-Mississippi and International 



Exposition m 1898. J 

The Kountze brothers were not the only 
large property owners in Norlh Omaha. 
John A. Ilorbach, a pioneer who anired in 
1856, operated a freighting and commis¬ 
sion business along with his real estate hold* 
i ngs. 11 orbach ‘s I and lay i m med lately nort h 
of the original city plat and included a tract 
oust of 24th and north to Seward Street. 
Moses F. Shinn owned the quarter section 
northwest of 24th and Nicholas. Shinn, fa¬ 
mous in Omaha as a "typical frontier 
preacher," also had somewhat of a repu¬ 
tation as a faith healer. Shinn’s 1st, 2nd, 
and 3rd Additions were already plaited in 
the 1870’s and encompassed much of the 
area (hat was later known as Kellom 
Heights. Attorney John I. Redick owned 
property all over the city, but in North 
Omaha centered his holdings west of 24(h 
Streel and north of Bristol. He resided al 
24th and Pratt in a fabulous eclectic Vic¬ 
torian home which eventually became the 
first University of Omaha. Several of Re- 
dick's seven sons were also active in real 
estate and plaited later subdivisions in 
North Omaha' 

By the time Rcdick built his mansion in 
the l880’s he was one of the last big land- 
owners to live on a country estate in that 
vicinity. His home on 24th Street diverged 
from the typical pattern in North Omaha, 
since Sherman Avenue (later North 16th 
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Street) was the favored location for (he 
splendid houses. Among the residents on 
Sherman Avenue was merchant James J. 
Brown, who operated one of the firsl dry 
goods and grocery stores m the cilyand was 
active in the organization of the Omaha 
National Bank, Omaha Loan and Trust 
Company, and an early street railway com¬ 
pany. In addition, he served on the Oily 
Council and built the J. J. Brown building 
on the southeast corner of 16th and Doug¬ 
las (ra/ed 1980), Near the Brown residence 
was E. V. Smith’s home at! 702 Grace, built 
about 1870 Smith, an early settler and city 
councilman in Omaha, platted an addition 





1. Carol in i' (9(1 
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( la i rev have recently moved, ilu* hinklinjis are 

Mill ulili/vd ,i$ >i coii'vitl 
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just south of his residence. In (886 his 
three*slory Romanesque stone mansion 
was sold to former Territorial Governor 
and U S. Senator Alvin Saunders. In 1891 
the home was the site of a reception for 
President Benjamin Harrison, whose son 
was married to Saunders' daughter. An¬ 
other residenl in the district was A .) Pop* 
pleton, who moved to his opiate, Elizabeth 
Place, at 16th and Grant in 1880. A pioneer 
attorney, Poppleton was well known for his 
service in the territorial legislature and also 
as the attorney for die Union Pacific Rail* 
road from 1863 until 1888." 

While country estates siood along Sher¬ 
man Avenue, North Omaha gained one of 
its first institutions on the hilly land of the 
southwest corner of ihc district. In 1878 
John A. Creighton, local philanthropist, 
purchased six and a half acres atop Pricn 
Hill between 23th and 30th, Caldwell to 
Hamilton, Creighton befnended the Poor 
Claires, a society of nuns dedicated to a 
strictly cloistered life, and built them a 
monastery on the land. When construction 
began on Eden Hill in 1880, the site was 
described as "on an eminence that com¬ 
manded a view of both Omaha and the 
Missouri River/' The sisters took up rcsi* 
dcnce in 1882 and established a "strict can¬ 
onical enclosure/' prohibiting contact with 
the outside world. When the Poor Claires 
celebrated their Silver Jubilee in 1903, 
Creighton replaced the previous monastery 
with a new one, enabling the sisters to 
maintain their life of solitude,' 

Expansion in the 1880's 

The I880's brought the first large*scale 
residential subdivision development of 
North Omaha, reflecting expansion 
throughout the oily in wholesaling, man¬ 
ufacturing and construction. As its popu¬ 
lation tripled from 30,815 in 1880 to 
102,000 ten years later. Omaha wjs trans* 
formed from a frontier settlement to a 
modern, metropolitan city. Building values 
revealed the city's rapid growth, increasing 
from less than $ 1 , 000,000 in 1880 to 

$8,000,000 by the end of the decade. In 
1880 the U.S. Census showed 5,110 dwelt* 
ings in the city In the next two years an¬ 
other 1,000 went up, and in 1887, at the 
height of the boom, 2,! 79 houses were con* 
strveted. During those ten years of growth 
and expansion, Omaha gained its reputa¬ 
tion as a commercial center and became 
widely known for the Union Stockyards 
Company and resulting meatpacking ccn« 
ter that created Omaha's satellite suburb. 























X i)i^ialln<iunuITc)cpl)«iii'W'ltiKik l,ukcS<rccl die ^csi Hie wholesaling business became a 
As new subdivisions were; I.iid out .mil rented, dirising element of downtown commerce, 
iimcniiies such as telephone service lolloped |\ibrj>k.i Suit lunonui Sc-jciyi 
iDongljs Cr>unt\ Misioi ic.ll Vinm) 

4. Bird's hye Vico of ])u»ntmwi Omuha (mm 
(he High School. 1847 
Omaha's growth decade of (he I 88 U\ luouglu 
not only an increjsc in poiiul.ilion. hot in hiisi- 

ness as well. Based or> railroad connections 10 9 



South Omaha While the development of 
South Omaha did not direclly affect the ex* 
pans 1 on into North Omaha, the wholesal¬ 
ing and manufacturing industries did. The 
wholesale district wav centered in an area 
south nl Harney and cast of i 2lh Street on 
the edge nl downlown and near the rail 
lines iliat tan along the Missouri River, 
Wholesalers built warehouses in the late 
|R70\ and construction continued for two 
decades, creating a commercial area with 
firms specialising in wholesale dry goods, 
hardware, groceries, liquors, and numerous 
other products As downtown business ex* 
pan<lcd and moved into old residential 
areas. North Omaha became a convcnicni 
location for new housing const rue (ton* 
North Omaha already had a few pi ailed 
subdivisions aimed at residential settlement 
by I88U. Most had been laid out in the 
flurry of post-Civil W»r growth in 1869 and 
1X70 with almost no activity in the follow¬ 
ing decade. These subdivisions were pri¬ 
marily conccntraied in the southern 
portion of the aica with John A. Horbach’s 
and C. V. Smith’s Additions Filling much of 
the land cast of 24th and south of Yales 
Street Horhach refused to plat one large L- 
sliaped area between 20th and 24th Streets 
because of litigation, and it became a mar* 
ket garden and circus ground (and even* 
tually the site of the Logan Fontcnelle 
Homes) Northwest of 24ih and Nicholas, 
Shinn's and Parker s Additions filled an cn* 
lire quarter section of land.’ 

Pa I terns on the Land 

Fven as early as the IfiXrt's, decisions 
were being made that would affect the ap* 
pearance of North Omaha 100 years later. 
The methods by which land was originally 
sold and subdivided created the pattern of 
streets, blocks and occasion;!Ily, the density 
of con si ruction that still defines the neigh* 
borliood s limits and the various portions 
that comprise it. 1 hus the plans and ideas 
of individual landowners such as Shinn, 
Horhach and Smith outlined the character 
of the neighborhood and helped determine 
the ways North Omaha would develop 
The subdivision of land in North Omaha 
followed precedents first established under 
the Land Ordinance of 1785. the basis for 
the settlement of United Slates land. Be* 
ginning with territory outside the original 
13 colonies. Congress required a rectan¬ 
gular survey of (he land, dividing it into 
townships six miles square. A township was 
composed of 36 sections, each of 640 acres 
of land, with each section divided into four 



quarter sections of 160 acres. This grid pat¬ 
tern, imposed on the land without regard 
for mountain, river or plain, often deter* 
mined boundary lines for land purchases.® 
In North Omaha, 16th, 24th and 30th 
Streets formed the edges of quarter sec¬ 
tions, and since they were usually the edge 
of properly lines as well, they became main 
traveled streets. 

Subdivision layout also tended to follow 
section lines. Because one east-west section 
line lay midway between Nicholas and Paul 
Streets, the blocks facing on Nicholas fol¬ 
lowed the layout of the original city plat, 
while those facing Paul took on the char¬ 
acteristics of Horbach’s Addition. West of 
24lh Street, Shinn's and Parker’s Additions 
followed a platting formation of 12 and 14 
lots per block, while Nelson's Addition in 
the next quarter section south had long 
elongated blocks with 24 lots per block. 
Nelson's Addition no doubt followed that 
layout because of the steep terrain in that 
vicinity, with increasing elevations north of 
Cuming Street.’ 

The number of landowners in a panic* 
u lar a tea also a fleeted the layout of the land. 
Shinn's and Parker's subdivisions were laid 
out entirely in blocks of lots with a 60-foot 
frontage, providing a regularity of streets 
and block sire. However, none of that uni¬ 
formity appeared east of 24th Street, where 
a number of small landowners each platted 
their property according to their own ideas. 
Few east-west streets were established, and 
those that were did not match streets west 
of 24th Street. E. V Smith and John Hot* 
bach laid out elongated north-south blocks, 
thus emphasizing 18 th, 19th and 20th 
Streets. In 1884, the quarter section just 
nod h of Yates Street east of 24th St reel was 
carved up among no fewer than 25 owners. 
As the owners platted each piece, the re¬ 
sulting layout created new streets that failed 
to meet existing streets and provided no 
uniformity of blocks or subdivisions ,fl 

One other decision by a landowner was 
the number of lots esiablished per block. 
These varied from the tiny 24-foot frontage 
lots laid out by the Omaha Building and 
Loan Association at 17th and Nicholas to 
the more regular 50-and 60-foot lots in E. 
V. Sm ith’s Addit ton. The size of lot dictated 
the size of the house that could be built on 
it, thus the property owner established a 
standard for the status of his subdivision 
with his original plat. Except for a few iso¬ 
lated pockets and along Florence Boule¬ 
vard, most of the land south of Lake Street 
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I Kount/o Place 

In Omaha the general pattern of movement for the well-to-do has always been 
toward (he West. Beginning with I lie earliest settlers on Capitol Hill and the bluffs 
. wesi of downtown, successive generations have jumped to Park Avenue and the West 
Fa main-Cathedral aiea. Happy Hollow ^nd Fairacrcs, and today’s Rcgcncy-Rockbrook 
vicinity. Perhaps the most notable exception to that trend was the development of 
Kountze Place north of the o(y center in the ! 880's. 

The community was founded as a suburb by Herman Kountze, an early settler 
who helped build Omaha from a prairie village into a city. Kountze was president of 
the First National Bank, founded with his brothers, and was active m developing real 
. estate subdivisions throughout the expanding area. He bought land in North Omaha 
as early as the 1860 s, but the city did not catch up to it until the real estate boom of 
the 18#0's. when streetcar lines made it possible for people who worked downtown 
to live m country suburbs. 

When Kountze subdivided his 160 acres between Ifiih and 24th Streets from 
Locust lo 1'iall and offered lots for sale, ihc cornfields of North Omaha began to give 
way to housing, with one of the first dwellings buill on Binney Street in 18X6. The 
following two years witnessed rapid growth with approximately thirty new homes 
appearing in the development each year, concentrated on the southernmost streets. 
By I MO. Binney and Wiri held (he majority of homes in Kountze Place, with another 
large i e presen tat ion located on Emmet and Pinkney. 

From the beginning Kountze Place attracted the rising upper middle class — 

; successful businessmen, particularly real estate men, and professionals such as lawyers, 

, doctors, and architects. But even these fairly well-to-do individuals stopped building 
, during (he nationwide depression of the 1890’s. Between 1891 and 1901, fewer than 
a dozen homes went up in Kountze Place Very little construction occurred anywhere 
in the decade, and especially not in a new development at the end of the streetcar 
lines. 

The North Omaha neighborhood received a boost with (he decision to hold the 
1898 Trans-Mississippi and International Exposition on a portion of the development 
directly north of Pinkney Street. Herman Kountze donated large open sections of his 
subdivision for a lagoon surrounded by a stunning "White City" that recalled the 
formal grandeur of the Renaissance and ancient Greece and Rome. In this fantasy 
I world of pu ri(y a nd order, M id westerners w ho had seen I ittic but crop fa ilures, bu m ing 
! heat, and business stagnation for almost a decade found a vision of the city that 
influenced Omaha building for the next twenty years. 

The actual structures of the Exposition, majestic but temporary, were made of 
j plaster of paris and horsehair, and in 1899 they were demolished. Some of (he remains 
were pushed into the lagoon, which was filled in to create Kountze Park between 
Pinkney and Pratt, from 19th to 21st. In the years following, the area around the park 
began to be built up as Omaha ns were drawn to the part of the city that had attracted 
over two-and-a-half million visitors. Impact was not immediate in Kountze Place, but 
as the economy gained strength, home construction began to increase there after 1902. 
i New homes went up on Binney and Wirt in the early years of the J90G‘s and then 
gradually shifted to streets farther north, particularly Spencer, Lothrop, Emmet, and 
Pinkney. Evans and Pratt Streets, filling the rest of the tract, began to attract new 
: houses after 1910. By 1925 all of Kountze Place was filled with single family homes, 

I churches, and a few multi-unit dwellings 

| In the suburb s Victorian heyday, Kountze Place exhibited some of the most 
| fashionable architecture in the city Many of the residents hired architects to design 
L their homes, especially along Binney, Wirt, Emmet, and Pinkney Streets, and some 
| of the cit y's lead ing arch itccls chose to I ive there themsel vcs. Hen ry Voss, who designed 
|.<distinguished houses in Kountze Place, made his own home at 1818 Wirt Street from 
|-1888 to 1893. All three principals in (he architectural firm of Mendelssohn, Fisher, 
^ and Lawrte also lived in the suburb and designed important buildings there. Louis 
^Mendelssohn built a home with fourteen rooms and four baths at 2111 Emmet in 
v 1888 and lived there until he sold it, by 1892, to George Joslyn, president of the 
r '• 
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was laid out for homes of the middle and 
working classes. 

While new subdivisions were platted 
throughout the decade in North Omaha, 
the bulk of activity occurred after 1885. At 
least 25 new subdivisions were laid out be¬ 
tween 1882 and 1885, but 20 in 1886 and 
24 in 188? revealed the high point of the 
real estate boom. Another 14 were laid out 
before Omaha ns experienced the full extent 
of the 1890 s depression.” 

The number of available residences in 
Omaha increased throughout the decade, as 
witnessed by newspaper ads in the early 
years which offered mostly vacant property, 
rather than homes for sale or rent. By 1885 
the vacant property had begun to fill up 
with houses, which then provided the bulk 
of advertisements Between 1885 and 1890 
some 9,000 dwellings were added to the 
city At the same time prices increased with 
lots that had sold for $300 at the beginning 
of the decade selling at $750 to $ 1,300 by 
the peak of the boom in 1887 .“ 

In general, the 1880's was a seller's mar¬ 
ket in Omaha, with the demand for housing 
always overwhelming the supply. Not only 
did the population of the city increase 
threefold, but this population was contin¬ 
ually on the move, changing residence fre¬ 
quently. A sample of Omahans between 
1883 and 1888 reveated that some 75 per¬ 
cent of them changed residence in the per¬ 
iod. When they moved, Omahans often 
preferred single family dwellings near 
streetcar lines, even if they had to move out 
some distance to secure such residences ° 

While most of North Omaha I880‘s set¬ 
tlement was concentrated in the additions 
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laid out since 1870, one area stood in 
marked contrast to the other subdivisions. 
In the quarter section of land that had been 
a portion of Saratoga, Herman Kountze 
platted Kountze Place between l ocust and 
Pratt, 16th to 24th. Unlike the other sub¬ 
divisions, Kountze Place was aimed at the 
upper middle class professional and busi¬ 
nessman rather than the more typical work¬ 
ing and middle class residents- Kountze 
insured the level of status in bis subdivision 
through deed restrictions stipulating cite 
minimum cost of a dwelling and its dis¬ 
tance from the street, and prohibited any 
"immoral, disreputable or illegal business" 
or sale of any "spirituous or malt liquor" 
in the subdivision. Such restrictions were 
common in developing 1880‘s neighbor¬ 
hoods that sought to limit the number of 
people who could afford to y-lllc there. 
Kotin I ze also took steps to encourage the 
construction of churches in his subdivision, 
donating lots to congregations provided 
they built structures of a specified mini¬ 
mum cos! and used stone or brick as con¬ 
struction material. Some 75 dwellings were 
erected in Kountze Place in the laic 1880\ 
mostly on Binney, Wirt and Spencer 
Streets. Unlike those of other North Omaha 
neighborhoods, these structures were often 
architect designed and displayed the reign¬ 
ing high style architectural fashions of the 
day." 

The Role of the Builder-Developer 
While Kounizc Place had the high style, 
elaborate homes created by locally re¬ 
nowned architects, most North Omaha ns 
lived in houses designed by building con¬ 
tractors or erected by them from any num¬ 
ber of nineteenth century housing pattern 
books. The pattern books, along with bal¬ 
loon frame construction methods devel¬ 
oped earlier in the century, allowed 
building contractors to take on large-scale 
housing projects for the first time in history. 



Western Newspaper Union. (Joslyn, befitting his position as a power in Omaha’s 
leadership circles, later built himself a Scottish Baronial castle.) Harry Lawric built 
his house across the street from Mendelssohn at 2112 Emmet by 1890 and remained 
there almost twenty-five years. Their partner George Fisher lived at 1622 Lolhrop for 
almost twenty years. 

Among the community’s prominent businessmen in the Victorian period was 
Christian Speeht, owner of the Western Cornice Works Company and later a city 
councilman, who lived at 2004 Wirt from 1888 until the mid-1890‘s. The vice-president 
of the large firm of Kilpalrick-Koch Dry Goods Company, Allen Koch, resided at 
2120 Wirt during the early 1890’s. Allen T. Rector, of Rector and Wilholmy wholesale 
hardware, made his home at 1802 Binney after 1888- John Bay, partner in Bay and 
Filch Real Estate and owner of the Crystal Ice Company, built one of the area’s large 
Victorian houses in 1887 at 2024 Binney. 

Thomas Fry, who bought Bay’s grand home in 1901, was typical of the civic 
leaders who came to prominence during the depression of the I890’s and the recovery 
that followed. Fry organized the Fry Shoe Company in 3902 and was president of the 
Drexcl Shoe Company, president of the Nebraska Savings and Loan Company, and 
a director of U.S. National Bank. One of the original twelve organizers of Ak-Sar-Ben 
in 1895, Fry served as president of its Board of Governors for nine years. In 1902 the 
organization named him the eighth King of Ak-Sar-Ben. Fry was a perfect example 
of the second generation of Omaha leadership; in contrast to the pioneers who had 
laid out the city and developed it in grand land schemes, Omaha’s influential after 
the turn of the century were executives and professional men who provided guidance 
for the city through active civic work. 

Among the Kountze Place professionals who displayed this kind of influence was 
William A. Redick of 2120 Emmet Street. The son of pioneer John I- Redick, William 
was a lawyer until 1904, then a district court judge. In the 1912 city election he led 
a "good government" group soundly defeated by incumbent Mayor Dahl man’s ticket, 
which was backed by Tom Dennison’s political machine. 

Kountze Place also counted an active politician among its residents: Charles Otto 
Lobeck, whose career from the I880's to 1918 encompassed the offices of stale senator, 
city councilman, city comptroller, and Republican congressman. Lobeck lived at 1811 
Spencer until his death in 1920. 

After 1900 the continuing westward movement of Omaha’s upper middle class 
had its effect, and the builders of big houses began to concentrate outside of Kountze 
Place. At the same time, salesmen, insurance agents, and operators of small businesses 
began to move into Kountze Place, along with a sprinkling of clerks and blue collar 
workers. Consequently, many of the structures built in the neighborhood during this 
period were vernacular middle class dwellings. These comfortable houses were designed 
in subdued Classical Revival and bungalow styles more in keeping with twentieth 
century taste than the exuberant Victoran styles of the 1880’s. Mixed in with them 
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were large, high style homes, which continued to appear in Kountze Place until 1910 

Among the builders of giand houses after 1900 was George Shepard, a marble 
; cutter hy trade Shepard operated a monuments business, managed apartments, and 
devoted the last thirty years of hjs life to painting, photography, and music. His oil 
paiiuingsshowed a knowledge of the classical tradition in art, evident also in the house 
he designed for himself m 1903 at 1802 Wirt Street. 

. Charles Sioiz was a post-1900 resident who hired architects Fisher and lawric to 
design his home. Sior/ had come to Omaha from Germany in 1882 with his brother 
1 Gottlieb, w ho founded the nationally known Storz Brewing Company, in 1894 Charles 
built a bar and restaurant next to the brewery on North I6lh Street and dispensed 
: Storz beer t here for ovc r th u l y- fi ve yea rs. Ouri ng (his period, in 1909, he hui It a st ri k ing 
house at l9l>l Wirt Street. 

j While Kount/e Place developed primarily as a residential suburb, it also held the 
! Presbyterian ihcological Seminary and a large number of churches. Most of these 
structures were designed by the popular firm of Fisher and I awric. The Seminary, 
founded m 1891 to provide pastois for the small towns of the Midwest, purchased 
two lull blocks between Emmet and Spencer Streets and by 1904 erected a Fisher and 
Lawric building that housed the school’s classrooms and dormitory. An indication of 
the neighborhood’s support for the Seminary occurred in 1922 when a movement 
< began to relocate the school to another section of the city. Kountze Place residents 
| joined to protest the change and succeeded in keeping the institution until it closed 
i in 1943 

, s s 

The Seminary students were no doubt served by the First United Presbyterian 
• Church, across (he street at 2108 Emmet. The congregation, organized in J868, built 
This “handsome and convenient” $15,000 church in 1890. It was designed by Men¬ 
delssohn. Fisher, and Lawne with a seating capacity of seven hundred. By the 1920’s, 
-when the Seminary was considering relocation, the church considered it also, as its 
icne.qtbers increasingly .were moving outside of Kountze Place. In 1928 the congregation 
Jmerged with Centra) United Presbyterian and sold its building on Emmet to the First 
^Foursquare Gospel Church. 

Anothe*r early church in Kountze Place was Trinity Methodist Episcopal, designed 
by George Fisher and built at 21st and Binney in 1887, Kountze sold the (wo lots to 
;thc Methodists for one dollar with the provision that they utilize the land for church 
.purposes and build a structure worth at least $10,000. The 1913 Easter Sunday tornado 
^swept through (he southeast corner of Kountze Place and partially demolished Tnniiy, 
►.but (lie minister and members of the congregation made enough repairs to the church 
I’.jo hold services in it the following Sunday. 

l\ ; Kountze Place was also home to Sacred Heart Church, organized in 1890 to serve 
•'Catholics living north of Holy Family parish. The congregation moved from its first 
f; location at 26th and Sprague, where the surrounding area remained undeveloped and 
fjlhe church building flooded every time it rained, to two lots donated by Herman 
r Kountze at 22nd and Binney. There the congregation built a Fisher and Lawne- 
’ designed stone church between 1900 and 1902. By 1904 the Dominican Sisters had 
i taken over all educational needs of the parish, establishing elementary and secondary 
-schools on corners opposite the church 

Plymouth Congregational Church had two homes in Kountze Place. The first was 
on land donated by Herman Kountze at 20th and Spencer for a building designed by 
1 George Fisher and constructed in 1889; the second, at 1 Sih and Emmet, was designed 
by Harry Lawric and constructed in 1914. The congregation stayed at 1802 Emmet 
' for forty-six years, selling its building in 1961 to Primm Chapel African Methodist 
^Episcopal Church. 

. North Presbyterian Church was founded in 1908 with the merger of two North 
Side churches, Knox Presbyterian and Second Presbyterian. Their impressive building 
c at 24th and Wirt was constructed in 1910 for $50,000. Immanuel Baptist Church first 
. met.at 24th and Binney after its organization in 1888, then built a structure at 24th 
’and Pinkney. One other church m the neighborhood was the First Universal Church 
. at the comer of 19th and Lothrop, built for $15,000 in the !S90’s. 



erecting an entire street or subdivision of 
homes in one year. With new building tech¬ 
nology at hand, the home builder became 
another individual decisionmaker in pro* 
ducing the landscape of North Omaha. 

Builders played a variety of roles in de* 
veloping ihc landscape. Some worked for 
property developers or landowners as home 
builders, probably depending on a plan 
book or architect’s drawing for guidance. 
Others built residences in scattered loca¬ 
tions. but perhaps relied on a particular 
style or design in their construction. The 
builders that exerted the most influence 
were those that assumed the role of prop¬ 
erty owner or developer themselves, pur* 
chasing land and erecting houses on it. The 
builder with the financial capability to de* 
velop a subdivision like Kountze Place was 
quite rare in North Omaha; consequently 
builder's subdivisions tended to be small 
and were generally located in quarter sec* 
lions where the land had been chopped into 
a number of pieces in previous decades. 1 ' 

All these types of builders were partici¬ 
pants in the real estate boom. Curtis W. 
Cain developed Cain Place on the south 
si de of Loc usl St reel from 21 st to 24th, the n 
built most of the houses in the small sub¬ 
division based on plans drawn by local ar¬ 
chitects Wilson's Addition to Kount 2 C 
Place, a small subdivision between 25th 
and 26th, Miami and Corby, contained 12 
houses erected by builder Amos Phillips. 
Fred Christianson erected about 20 struc¬ 
tures in North Omaha in the boom years, 
but rarely more than two in any location 
The partnership of latey and Benson 
erected some 20 houses along North 21st 
Street and in the 2100 blocks of Gram and 
Burdette, all in 1887, William Latey and 
William Benson were Union Pacific Rail* 
road workers who entered the construction 
business in 1886, no doubt to lake advan¬ 
tage of the real estate boom. While Benson 
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was a carpenter, Latcy had previously run 
a grocery store alo ng wit h In s ra il road work. 
The two maintained the partnership for 
several years, then split by 1890. La ley and 
Benson clearly determined ihc character of 
the area (hey developed, fitting houses onto 
29-and 36-foot lots on North 21 si and two 
houses on each SO-fool lot on Grant 
Street. 1 '* 

Residential Styles and Types — 1880's 

Because of the significant role played by 
the builder-developer, a is not surprising 
that most houses built in North Omaha 
were vernacular in style. These vernacular 
types varied from adaptations of the high 
styles of the day to small worker's cottages 
In many cases the builder began with a 
standard plan but added elements from 
other styles that personalized each struc¬ 
ture. Thus the vernacular cottage could ap* 
pear in a simple, pared-down form with 
little ornament, or in a more elaborate ver¬ 
sion with East lake porches or other deco¬ 
rative touches 

The haste form of North Omaha vcrnac* 
ular housing in the I880's was the one* or 
onc-and-a-halfstory cottage, rectangular in 
massing with the narrower gable end facing 
the street The very simplest version had 
only a small decorative window in Ihc attic 
story. Later adaptations of this type ex* 
panded the attic story and included a larger, 
functional window or two, or a decorative 
dormer. An open porch usually ran across 
the front of the structure The most unpre* 
tentious of these buildings were patterned 
by the builder himself; as the design grew 
m ore elaborate an archilcc t was more likely 
to have created the plans This form pro* 
vided the basis of 1880'$ construction and 
continued into the twentieth century, al¬ 
though new vernacular types would sup¬ 
plement the one-story cottage after 1900.” 

In general, relatively few styles exempli* 
fied housing in most of Omaha. With no 
zoning or subdivision lnw$such uniformity 
came from more informal regulations of 
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The Role of Transportation Lines 

In the expansion of Omaha and particularly the North Side in the !880's, a 
significant factor was the development of public transit systems. Availability of street¬ 
cars helped determine both the sequence and time period m which various subdivisions 
were laid out and attracted residents. Before the widespread use of streetcars, urban 
dwellers necessarily lived close to their jobs and walked to work. Only wealthy men 
like Rcdick, Poppleton and Brown could afford to have estates in the country and 
drive a carriage in to work each day. But the development of transit systems during 
the last half of the nineteenth century made it easier to separate places of employment 
and residence Workers no longer needed to live near the factory or above their store, 
but instead resided in the newly developed suburbs, in then own home or perhaps m 
a new apartment building. 1 

The streetcars did not exert this effect in Omaha on a large scale until the 1880's. 
The first efforts at public transportation in the city began with a horsecar line in 1868. 
The system expanded threefold in the next decade, with a line running west on Cuming 
to 24lh and then north to Hamilton Street The 1874 State Fair, held on land between 
Laird and Boyd Streets west of 16th, stimulated the construction of one-and-a-half 
miles of track on 18th from Cass to Ohio Street. The company believed this line to 
be a fine addition since it passed the Baumann Brewery beer garden, "whose patrons 
were numerous enough to make that extension profitable even when the fair was not 
operating." The horsecar Ime was responsible for later tracks as well: a line north on 
20th to Lake, north on 26th from Seward to Lake, and along Lake Street. A horsecar 
barn had been built at 2 i si and Cuming early in Ihc 1870‘s; a new car barn was erected 
at 26th and Lake in 1887.* 

By the I880*s horsecars were becoming out-of-date, and a new electric car line 
was organized to compete with the horsecar line. Organized in 1887 under the lead¬ 
ership of former Union Pacific Railroad physician Samuel Mercer, the Omaha Motor 
Railway ran north on 22nd to Charles, then west to 25th and north to Lake Street. 
Another popular route began at 22nd and Ames and traveled east toward Commercial 
Avenue and south on Sherman to downtown. Competition among the various transit 
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; companies was Fierce, and Mercer’s workers laid track at night to keep up with the 
j horsccars and another cable company in the city Omahans criticized Mercer as "a 
! dangerous opportunist" and complained about his overhead electric wires, but his 
I motor railwoy proved to be the wave of the future. Jn 1889 the city’s vanous transit 
| companies were united into one organization which soon electrified all the lines Thus 
by 1891 Noith Omaha was well served with streetcar lines on all the major streets: 
; Sherman, 24th. 30lli north of Binncy, Cuming, Lake and Antes.’ 

The system continued to grow throughout the following decades. A new brick car 
barn designed l>y the renowned local architectural firm of Fisher and Lawric was built 
at 24th and Ames in 1898. I lie large structure was located at an important transfer 
point and held ns many as 90 cars on 11 trucks in its heyday. The horsecar barn at 
2t>lh and Lake was later replaced by a brick tar building and general repair shop, also 
designed by Fisher and Lawne, m 1905 Located on a tract of ground two blocks 
; square, (he hind at 26th and I-akc became an important part of the Omaha and Council 
Bluffs Sti ect Railway Company. The main building contained the machine shop and 
! forge room as well as a separate space for painting and woodworking. Other buildings 
i on the grounds contained officer, drafting rooms and a power substation which sup* 
plied motorcars with electricity.' 

For a brief period in the late l880’s North Omaha also had a commuter rail line 
to transport residents around the city. The Belt Line Railroad, built by the Missouri 
Pacific, unlisted a siation at 15th and Webster as the beginning of ils commuter trips. 
The ti ain slopped at Oak Chatham (a subdivision southeast of 24th and Ames), Walnut 
Hill (northwest of 40th and Cuming), and Westside (southwest of 48th and Pacific). 
Regular trips begun on July 15, 1888. with fares offered in 10, 30, 50 and 100 trip 
prices. An 1890’s booster booklet suggested a Belt Line trip "to gel the best impression 
of the extension of the city in all directions.’' The commuter function soon ended, 
however, and the Belt J.inc generally served freight and industrial traffic thereafter.’ 

The fact that the tar lines ringed North Omaha contributed to (he settlement of 
the area by making it convenient for residents to ride to work. Similarly the placement 
| of car lines nearby also established lhe area as available for working and middle class 
families who necessarily located near public transit as they moved out of downtown 
housing locations. 

Closely paiallcling the development of neighborhoods and the public transit sys* 
tem was the paving of streets Since the early days of settlement, Omaha streets had 
carved their own distinctive place in the city's history as bottomless pits of mire and 
muck As u result, a hard-surfaced road was almost a necessity for efficient settlement 
of any (^articular district. In North Omaha these streets were even more specific in 
identifying the earliest ureas of construction than were the streetcar lines. The roadways 
paved by 1890 were concent rated in the southeastern section of North Omaha in some 
of the sutHhviiions platted m the I870's. Sherman Avenue, which was gradually be¬ 
ginning to change from a street with a few large residential structures to a major 
commercial artery, was covered with cedar block paving northward to Wirt Street. In 
1890. Wirt, one of the first developed streets in Kountze Place, provided a cedar block 
conncctoi between 16th and 24ih Grace. Clark and Lake, the main streets that ran 
between 16th and 24th. were also surfaced at an early date. Another early north-south 
route was 18th Street from Cumi ng to Ohio, paved because of ils use as an early horse 
car route As 24th Street began to develop into a commercial area, and later as the 
mam sued on the Noilh Side, it too was one of the early asphalt streets. Bristol and 
Spaulding became connections between 24th and 30th,withthc latter reaching farther 
west to the Belt Line, undoubtedly to facilitate the development of industry in that 
area.' 

By the turn ol the century, surfacing of the main streets such as 16th. Ames, and 
30th, and a few residential streets scattered throughout the neighborhood had been 
completed. By 1914 the growth of the first decade of the century prompted paving in 
those subdivisions that had filled in rapidly, such as Parker’s and Shinn's Additions, 
Kountze Place and Bedford Place. Areas with unimproved roads on the eve of the 
first world war had been skipped over in some cases artel were not yet fully developed,’ 
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standards Sam Bass Warner, in an analysis 
of suburban development in nineteenth 
century Boston, pointed out that general 
building practices kept an area "architec¬ 
turally and economically homogenous." 
New home owners and builders alike 
"sought safety for their investment by 
building dwellings of a type common to the 
area." I his ensured some uniformity in 
style and income categories in a neighbor* 
hood until radical changes occurred to up¬ 
set the balance. In addition, builders were 
usually quite conservative in style and re¬ 
stricted themselves to only a few housing 
plans and a limited price range of const rue* 
tion. When their specially was no longer an 
accepted style in a neighborhood, they 
often moved to another area rather than 
change (heir style. 

While Warner’s analysis focused on 
builders in suburban Boston, similar prac¬ 
tices generally held true with Omaha build¬ 
ers. Certainly they faced the same 
constraints and problems and during the 
boom of the 1880 ’s it would have been easy 
for them to work throughout the city, con¬ 
structing their houses in a variety of neigh¬ 
borhoods. While there is no definitive 
analysis of Omaha building practices, it is 
apparent that some builders erected a wide 
variety of houses for all classes. Fred Chris¬ 
tianson built cottages for as little as $700 
but also constructed the Charles Store man¬ 
sion at 19th and Wirt for $7,500. Builder 
Milton Roys directed his construction to¬ 
ward a particular income group. Most of 
Roys’ structures in North Omaha were in 
the wealthy suburb of Kountze Place and 
cost between $3,500 and $7,000.'* Because 
Kounl/e Place was aimed at a higher in¬ 
come resident than most sections of North 
Omaha, us architect-designed houses set 
the tone for popular styles of the 1880 's. 

Certainly (he mosi popular style among 
the upper middle class Kountze Place res¬ 
idents was the Queen Anne, With an irreg¬ 
ular shape and an astounding level of 


I. Bay-Fry House, 2024 Binncy.cn. 1910 
Buill in 188? for businessman John P. Bay. 
this grand <^uccn Anne style residence was the 
height of architectural fashion in the Koont/e 
Plate neighborhood. The house was purchased 
in J90I by Thomas ETy, a civic leader and King 
of Ak-Sar-Henwhu typified the ri$ingupper mid¬ 
dle class homeowners in the subdivision at the 
turn of ihe century. 


<Ihwglii County MiM'uiCul ScK'teiy) 

2. streetcar Uni* in North Omaha. J89M923 
Streetcar lines not only spurred residential de¬ 
velopment throughout North Omaha by the 
1890 s but also helped determine the local ion of 
major commercial areas. 

(Omaha Cuy Planeiup Derai lmentt 
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details and trims, the Queen Anne was not 
only a housing style but a social statement. 
Community leaders believed that their 
homes should reflect their social status. The 
Queen Anne typified the ostentatious dis¬ 
play of Victorian life, with its variety of ar¬ 
chitectural details such as corner towers, 
wrap-around porches, elaborate stained 
glass windows and numerous dormers.* 0 
As soon as Queen Annes appeared, how¬ 
ever, bits and pieces of the style filtered 
down to less grand, but still substantial, 
housing. A dormer window or a corner 
tower might be all that signified this touch 
of elegance, but such elements were the 
builders' recognition of current architec¬ 
tural fashion. Thus high style details 
adorned vernacular housing and appeared 
on dwellings on other more middle class 
streets such as Spaulding and Manderson 
west of 24th, as they were built up in the 
1880V* 

The First Immigrants 
In the development of North Omaha, the 
first landowners’ subdivision of property 
and the architects and builders who fol¬ 
lowed all affected the look of the landscape. 
They, in turn, were followed by residents 
who chose to make their home in the area. 
Over the past century, the district has been 
characterized by a continual movement of 
people through it, by residents who moved 
farther north and west to newer and better 
housing stock, and by succeeding waves of 
immigrant ethnic groups as they made their 
way in America. The people enriched the 
existing structure of subdivisions, streets, 
and houses, adding their own distinctive 
cultural contributions to the district. 

Omaha’s population has always included 
a wide variety of people from diverse ethnic 
backgrounds, dating back to I860 when 
some 40 percent of the 1,600 residents were 
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Streetcar lines in 1891 
Streetcar lines in 1897 
Streetcar lines in 1923 
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fcpmcni in North Omaha 

Yb.ulk of North Omaha was residential in character, (he district was 
t ifry on the east and north sides. Some preliminary manufacturing 
in the southeast section of the area in the l$70’s, but most ex- 
through the boom years of the following decade. The Belt Line 
l#ed by the Missouri Pacific in 1886, had tracks extending north from 
jbster Street Station, running below the 16th Street bluff line to Boyd 
Boyd Street lo 31st Avenue, and then meandering southwest through 
: Line stimulated the development of industry on North Omaha's 
impetus for residential growth by providing jobs for residents, 
the few businesses in North Omaha reflected its rural character. By 
ifevalent enterprises were market gardeners and fionsts, who took ad* 
available open land lo raise fruits, vegetables and flowers for sale at the 
Omaha. A few firms, particularly those in the building trades, also 
open tracts of land and located in the district. Among the earliest 
the Phoenix Foundry and Machine Company, located at 25th and 
until 1889 After a fire destroyed the plant, the company, which cm- 
'WAf " ?'•—> movc d out to the Bell Line and Pinkney Street' 

, (became known as a brick making center tn the 1880's, with 52 brick 

jj®feigning out 150 million bricks annually. Among the principal manufac- 
, |v&|ftlartin Ittner, who operated two brick yards, one of which was located at 
\ Cal<e Streets. Two other large firms, the Northwestern Marble Works at 1224 

Ntrffli l^tlr Street, and the well-known Woodman Linseed Oil Works at 1012 North 
l7tK ’Sfrcdt, established the rather industrial character of the southeast portion of the 
disfrtct';b^8.80. J 

■ * ;Jr?'werieS' provided one continuous manufacturing presence in North Omaha, 

; begjririjr^-with those operated by Ephraim Englerat 18th and Nicholas and Joseph 
Baurnann iU8th and Charles. Englcr began brewing in 1868 and moved to his North 
, 18th v St.red-location by 1871. Baumann began his business in 1865 and later hired 
a German immigrant, as his foreman. Store eventually took control 
I ©t and in 1893 erected a $500,000 brewery at 16th and Grace that soon 

, b^fte^Qrth Oma h a i and ma rk. ‘ The bu ild mg, disl mguished by its brick smokestack 
t^M^^'imbedded in it in contrasting bnck, housed the Store Brewery until it 
,iri the 1960’s. In keeping with the fashion of breweries in those days, 
jpjssny had a number of saloons throughout the city that sold only Store 
;Store’s brother Charles operated several of them in North Omaha and 
^earby in Kountae Place. 




foreign born. Ten years later, the foreign 
born numbered 6,300 of 16,000 Omahans, 
and m 1880 they made up one-third of the 
city’s population. Scandinavians, Germans 
and Irish accounted for about 70 percent 
of the foreign born total in 1880 and again 
in 1890, an understandable figure in view 
of the fact that these countries, along with 
Great Britain, provided 85 percent of all 
immigrants to the U S. before 1880.” 

These immigrants spread throughout 
America, settling in both cities and rural 
areas, with Scandinavians and Germans es¬ 
pecially populating the farms of the grow¬ 
ing North Central stales in the late 
nineteenth century These groups were as¬ 
similated rather easily into American life 
after learning to speak English In Omaha, 
they rarely clustered into identifiable neigh¬ 
borhoods, but were found throughout the 
city. Even in 1880, when one-third of Oma¬ 
ha's population was foreign born, there was 
no neighborhood made up entirely of one 
particular nationality. While a group of 
Germans or Irish may have jived in a neigh¬ 
borhood, they also shared it with clusters 
of Danes or Swedes.” 

Although North Omaha attracted several 
ethnic groups from the 1880’s on, it has 
never been identified as an ethnically di¬ 
verse area like South Omaha. Each portion 
of the city attracted different groups ini¬ 
tially because of the kinds of job oppor¬ 
tunities it offered North Omaha’s early 
industrial growth enticed the first arriving 
Scandinavians, Germans and Irish. Because 
the Northern and Western Europeans usu¬ 
ally had job skills, it was easier for them to 
assimilate and move throughout the city. 
Thus North Omaha had few easily identi¬ 
fied ethnic neighborhoods. South Omaha 
and its packing plants developed in the 
1880's and also attracted the Northern and 
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Western Europeans initially, but later be¬ 
came identified as a place of employment 
for the unskilled immigrants who arrived 
from Southern and Eastern Europe after 
1900. These immigrants, Poles, Czechs, 
Lithuanians and others, tended to duster 
in neighborhoods. Many of the South Oma¬ 
ha ns were Roman Catholic, and their par¬ 
ish churches, organized by nationality, 
helped to cement their neighborhoods to¬ 
gether. Except for two Catholic churches 
and later synagogues. North Omaha was 
primarily Protestant, with congregations 
that exhibited little of the permanence of 
their South Omaha counterparts. i4 

There was also greater prejudice against 
the Eastern and Southern Europeans by 
old-stock Americans, who were wary of the 
newcomers because they had different cul¬ 
tural backgrounds than ihc Anglo-Saxon 
heritage of the Northern and Western Eu¬ 
ropeans, Varying religions, job skills and 
prejudice helped create the solid ethnic 
neighborhoods of South Omaha and the 
lack of them in North Omaha.” 

Hie Northern and Western Europeans 

Among the First immigrant groups in the 
city were the Irish, who were active in pol¬ 
itics and in building up the city. Construc¬ 
tion of the Union Pacific initially attracted 
Irish laborers and many stayed to work for 
the railroad later on. When they settled in 
the area west and northwest of the Union 
Pacific shops, Holy Family Church at 18th 
and Izard Streets was built to serve litem. 
Holy Family parish had its beginnings in 
1876, when a frame school house was 
moved to l7th and Cuming lor use as a 
church and boys* school. Although St. Phi- 
lomcna's Church downtown at 9th and 
Harney also served Irish Cal holies, it was 
considered too far away for attendance by 
the well-lo-do families who resided near 


Like the Storz. Brewery, grain milling and storage relied on the agricultural prod¬ 
ucts of Omaha’s hinterland which arrived by rail. The concrete towers of grain elevators 
soon became characteristic of North )6lh Street. Since 1887, when the Omaha Milling 
Company erected its first mill at 1521 North I6lh, North Omaha has been a location 
for milling wheal into Hour. ’I hc Omaha Milling Company was owned by grain mer¬ 
chant Ncls Updike until 1922, when he sold it to Nebraska Consolidated Mills, the 
forerunner of ConAgra. Long-time Omaha grain merchant Nathan Merriam and 
James W. Holmquisl, whose family operated elevators in small low ns throughout 
northeast Nebraska, built elevators at I5tli and Mandcn.cn and at 17th and Nicholas 
Street. In 192? they sold the 15th and Munderson elevator to the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, which leased it lo other companies for grain storage.* 

Large manufacturing firms required the availability of rail lines in order to ef¬ 
fectively haul their products. Two miIIwork companies, Disbrow and Company and 
Adnms-Kelly Millworks, were early settlers near 12 th and Nicholas. Organized in 1886 
and 1892, respectively, the firms manufactured wooden door and window frames and 
interior miIIwork. Another well-known millwork firm was the Alfred Bloom Company. 
Bloom, a Swedish immigrant, had begun his business at 19th and Charles in the 1890’s, 
then later operated a mill at 24th and Grant. By 1901 he had built a huge four-story 
brick plant at 15th and California, an industrial area that continued to grow into the 
twentieth century? 

Other construction material firms requiting not only rail lines but a significant 
amount of space, were lumber yards. Several in North Omaha were the Wyall-Bullard 
Lumber Company at 20lli and i/ard; the Star-Union Company at 10th and Nicholas; 
the yards of C. N. Dietz at 13th and California; and those of F.C. Colpctzcr and C.H. 
Guiou at 18th and Nicholas. Two firms dealing with petroleum in the I89fl\ the 
Consolidated Tank Line Company at 13th and Locust and the Scofield, Shurmcr and 
Teagle Refine iy at lOlli and Clark Streets, foreshadowed the later use of the industrial 
traci as a center for petroleum sioragc tanks? 

The industrial sector below the 16th Street bluff line continued to expand through¬ 
out the nineteenth century. The Nicholas and Locust Street viaducts provided corridors 
for employees living in North Omaha, allowing them to walk to work nearby. The 
industrial area expanded even farther eastward with the establishment of bast Omaha 
as an industrial suburb in 1887. With firms such as ihc Carter White lead Works, 
which employed about 75 men, and the Omaha Box Factory with its 65 employees, 
East Omaha provided anolher outlet for the workers of North Omaha. 1 

The industrial tract along the north edge of the Bell Line attracted new enterprises 
soon a Her the railroad's completion. The German Yeast Factory erected a threc-slory 
brick manufacturing plant in 1886 at Ihc inlerscclion of North 281h Slrcet and the 
Belt Line. Murphy, Wascy and Company, furniture manufacturers, built a $15,000 
brick factory at Spaulding Street in 1888. Two more firms slood at North 29th Street 
and the Belt Line by the early I890's: Miller and Gunderson, manufacturers of sash, 
doors and blinds, begun in 1888; and the Omaha Casket Company, established in 

1887? 

By llic turn of the century the southern edge of North Omaha hod also begun to 
attract industry. I hc Wyalt-Builnrd Lumber Company at 20th and i 2 *trd had become 
Bullard and Hoagland Lumber, while the C.W, Null Coal Company stood across the 
street from it. The new, modem Continental Baking Company was built at 2()th and 
Cuming in 1912? Certainly it was logical that North Omaha, with a skyline marked 
by grain elevators, would also contain a bakery or two for lurning the milled (lour 
into bread. 

A not he r manufacturing plant that heralded a new era in urban development was 
the Ford Motor Company Plant at 16th and Cuming. Designed by the great Detroit 
industrial architect Albert Kahn, the plant produced parts for Ford engines. The Ford 
Company and the automobiles it produced perhaps played a greater role in changing 
the way Americans lived than alrnosi any oilier invention of thai generation, making 
it easier for people to move farther out of downtown neighborhoods like North Omaha. 
As petroleum and gasoline beta me necessary not only for automobiles but for various 



industries one of Omaha's centers for storage tanks and petroleum company facilities 
developed adjacent to the Bell l ine. By the 1920 s, North JMh Street, which was 
reached by the Nicholas ad Locust Street viaducts, contained offices and storage tanks 
for at least sis oil companies. That industrial park also contained a variety of heavy 
industries, including an ironworks, two steel products companies and a boiler factory 
and a lumber yard. 1 ** 

Just as the industrial area east of 16th Street gradually look on new functions, so 
did the Belt Line industi lal sector on the north edge of the district. One of the earliest 
twentieth century additions was the Uncle Sam Breakfast Food factory at 2$th Avenue 
and Sahlcr, built in 1907. The founder, Lafayette Colinn, resembled the fictional Uncle 
Sam for whom the cereal was named. Thereafter, the various firms that comprised 
the Bell Line neighborhood remained somewhat constant over several decades. Among 
the companies that persisted were Plainer Brother Lumber, Hopper Brothers Coal 
and Lumber, Walrath-Shei'wood Lumber, Omaha Blaugas (later Economy Oil Com¬ 
pany), U S. Brush Company, and Omaha Concrete Stone Company." 

This area also experienced some new construction by the 1930’s and 1940's Two 
cracker and cookie manufacturing companies located in the vicinity: the Independent 
Biscuit Company and the lien-Barmenter Biscuit Company. Independent Biscuit was 
located at 4310 North 30th Street in die Buildeis' and Merchandisers' Mart in 1936. 
The new Iten-Barmcttlor building was constructed in 1936 at 4301 North 30lh. De¬ 
signed by architect James T Allan, the factory was built by Otto H. Barmettlcr to 
house his newly lormcd cracker manufacturing concern. Barmettlcr had come to 
Omaha in 1908 to work for the lien Biscuit Company, of which he eventually became 
general manager. When (he lien Company became an affiliate of the National Biscuit 
Company (Nabisco), Barmettlcr continued to work for (hem until deciding to form 
his own company with the widow of his former employer.' 2 

One last addition to the Belt Line indusinal park was (he streamlined Moderne 
style factory erected by the American Road Equipment Company at 4302 North 28th 
Street in 1948. Deigned by stalTcngmccr Prank Vigneri, the building was constructed 
of poured mo noli l hie concrete, reinforced with surplus World War IJ airplane landing 
mat. American Road Equipment pioneered in the manufacturing of motorized road 
graders and later built forklift trucks. 1 ' 

Although industrial expansion continued m North Omaha after the bulk of res¬ 
idential construction was completed, it declined by the 1950 s. Most available land 
was taken by then, and industries increasingly dependent on trucks rather than rail¬ 
roads for hauling began to move to the southwest fringe of the city where new industrial 
parks were located. Yet many of the various manufacturing plants that helped provide 
impetus for the development of North Omaha remained, continuing the presence of 
industry in that section of the city throughout the twentieth century. 


Creighton University and the North Side 
railroad workers. The school was eventually 
replaced in 1883 by a two-story brick 
church at 18th and hard The new $17,000 
church contained numerous gifts from the 
wealthy Creighton family, including the 
mam and side altars, confessionals, pews 
and church bells. 2 ' 

Census data from 1880 showed a con¬ 
centration of Irish population residing 
along 16th and 17th Streets north of hard. 
Many resided in the cottages built on the 
small lots of the Omaha Building and Sav¬ 
ings Association Addition west of 17th and 
in similar dwellings on 16th Street. These 
structures were typical one-story cottages 
with an attic and an open front porch. Al¬ 
though i ne x pensi vc. t he cottages co nt ained 
individual builder touches, such as a side 
bay window and often some type of deco¬ 
rative porch detailing. This location also 
held a few rear lot dwellings, rather rare in 
Omaha, as early as the 1880's The rear lot 
houses, often referred to as in other-in-law’s 
cottages, were a means to utilise all avail¬ 
able lot space for housing. In North Omaha 
they were located primarily on the alley be¬ 
tween North 16th and 17th Streets.” 

I he Irish presence in North Omaha was 
reflected by their business places in the 
1880’s and 1890’$. Among (he businessmen 
were T. F. McNamara, who operated a 
meat market at 1703 Cuming;G. P. Mul- 
doon, blacksmith at 1614 Cuming; Patrick 
McArdlc, coal, at 18th and hard; and the 
saloons of James and Edward Quinn at 
1024 and 1102 North 16th Streets. Irish res¬ 
idents also lived in the area northwest of 
24th and Cuming by 1890. Among the Irish 
U n ion Paci fie R ai I road workers! iving there 
were Michael MeCandlcs of 2924 Indiana; 
Patrick Flanagan at 2424 Seward; Mauncc 
J. Scanncll at 2822 Franklin; and Michael 
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1. Worker's Cottxipv 1400 Duck. North I6lli 
Slices. 1984 

Worker') volumes were u It human in design 
and filled up most of ihe narrow Ims on wlutli 
they were built Oiuistonjll> moihcrs*ni*lii" 
cottages, as shown here, were hmfi m ilic rejr 
yard to utilize, jll jNjilahle sj>acc 
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2. German Day Parade, 16th and Commit 


Streets 

While Cicrnuny generally JSsmiilJlCil mio 
American society, they perpetuated then cultural 
heritage through various ethnic organi/atitins 
and celebrations 
fDnugljc Oauittv Hisiuncul Society) 

3. Slorz Browing Company, 16»h and Clark 
Streets 

G'Htlifh Sinrv. a German mi migrant, surfed 



McCirievy at 2637 Blondo* 

As the Irish presence was becoming es¬ 
tablished with Holy family Church, the 
growth of the 1880’s caused the Arch* 
diocese to establish another parish farther 
north. The new Sacred Mean Church was 
completed in 1890 on North 26th Si reel 
between Sprague and S ahler When (he eco¬ 
no in ic boom collapsed and that area failed 
lo gain as many residents :k> expected, the 
pastor found a new location at 22nd and 
Binney in KouiH/.c Place. The new site was 
donated by Herman Kounlze with Iho pro¬ 
vision lhal I he new ft lecture be built of 
slone or brick exteiior, cost at least $8,000 
and be constructed within five years. The 
location was more centrally plated within 
die parish, winch extended Irom the river 
(0 30th Street and Grace St reel north. The 
new Gothic Revival Sacred Heart Church, 
designed by architect* fisher and ( awiie, 
was dedicated in 1902, an elementary and 
high school were built soon after. ^ 
Germans made tip (he large si group of 
foreign born in Omaha m both 1880 and 
1890. While si good portion of some 4,000 
Germans m 1880 sen led south of Dodge 
Street, many also settled in North Omaha, 
particularly along Cuming Street. Like die 
Irish, the Germans were best identified by 
their businesses and their churches. Among 
the most well known of German business* 
men was Gottlieb Stor/, whose brewery and 
smokestack on North 16th were familiar 
landmarks Gottlieb's brother, Charles, op¬ 
erated saloons in various locations on 
North 24th and North 16th Streets at the 
turn of ihe century Among other German 
businessmen were Joseph Schmidt, druggist 
at 2402 Cummg, Bruening Brotheis Meat 
Market at 2706 Coming, H. Cichorn & 
Com pa n y grocc ry at 2 704 Lake; a nd A Ifrcd 
Wolffs saloon at 2201 Cuming. 10 

Anodier long-time German presence was 
the Ederer family, which established its flo« 
nst business near 30(h and Bristol by 1890 
On land that had been (he Jensen truck 
garden farm. Charles and John Ederer built 
greenhouses, a florist's shop and a 1 5*room 
brick residence. Charles Ederer, once a park 
designer in Germany, later worked on land* 
scaping plans for (he 1898 Trans-Missis* 
sippi and International Exposition. North 
30th Sheet also attracted the Flurry family, 
relatives of the Ederers In 1892, they con* 
strucfcd (he flurry Block at 342! North 
30th Street, a two-story. $8,000 brick struc¬ 
ture designed by Joseph Gulh, i he Flurry* 
had previously operated a cigarmaking 









as a foreman ai Omaha's Baumonii brewery and 
eventually ctM Wished his own brewery on North 
16th Street. 
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4. Pella Lutheran Church (Hope Lutheran) 
2723 North 30th Street, lSfi-4 

Built for s congregation of Danish heritage, 
this church was later sold to a black congregation 
and became Hope Lutheran. 

business out of their nearby home on Pink¬ 
ney Street. The new building held the busi¬ 
ness on the main floor while the family 
lived upstairs. 11 

Most Germans in North Omaha were 
Protestants Some German Catholics at- 
icndcd Holy Family Church, but the Gcr« 
mans were more evident through their 
Evangelical, Baptist and Lutheran 
churches. At least two Evangelical churches 
were built in North Omaha: Zion’s Church 
of the Evangelical Association, organised 
188ft, winch built a structure at 25th and 
Caldwell, and Salem Church of the Evan¬ 
gelical Association, which construcied its 
building at the southwest corner of 18 th 
and Cuming in 1904. The German Im¬ 
manuel Baptist Church constructed a 
building at 26lh and Seward m 1888 and 
later moved to 24th and Miami. Several 
blocks away was the Church of (he Brethren 
(Dunkard Society), which erected a house 
of worship at 2123 Miami in 19)5 Among 
the more long lasting of German churches 
were St. Paul’s German-English Lutheran 
and First German Presbyterian. St. Paul’s 
was established in 1887 at 28th and Parker. 
Although destroyed by the 1913 tornado, 
the church was rebuilt at 25th and Evans 
The First German Presbyterian Church 
constructed its house of worship at the 
southeast corner of 18th arid Cuming in 
1882. By 1910 they had buili another 
church at 20th and Willis; it became known 
as Bethany Church and remained there for 
several decades.” 

The Scandinavians, principally Swedes 
and Danes, made up a third large ethnic 
group in 1880. Swedes in particular located 
in the area north and west of the Union 
Pacific Railroad shops, on the fringe of the 
Irish settlement, and farther north, between 
18th and 20th, Paul to Seward. Both 
Swedes and Danes settled farther west 
along either side of Cuming Street as well.” 

Although neither Swedes nor Danes clus¬ 
tered for very long In any area, there was a 
brief Swedish settlement known as Stock¬ 
holm around 19th and Charles. This lo¬ 
cation was convenient to Immanuel 
Lutheran Church at 19th and Cass, then 
the main congregation in the city. Among 
the Swedish residents there in the late 
1880’s were Reverend Eric A. Fogelstrom, 
pastor of Immanuel Lutheran at 1127 
North !9th; attorney Arthur Ferguson at 
1586 North 18th Street; and grocer John P 
Jerpc at 1525 North 19th Street. The houses 
just south of Jerpe's home formed a real 
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S R'anKcltr*! Cosonanl (Swedish Mission) 
Hospital. 24th and Pratt Streets 
It W4S nm unusual for ctlmic groups to develop 
their own irKiiiuiions mi America. In 1905, 
Omjbj Swedes c^ablisfuxl the Swedish Mission 
Hospil.il. and built ibis ilircc-siory structure 
soon after I lie site is now occupied by a social 
service agency building. 
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J. J.F. Bbom Company, 1702 Cuming Struct, 
1984 

A Swedish immigrant. J.f. Bloom established 
his cemetery monument business in Omaha in 
1900. The facade of Bloom's licaduu-mers. built 
ir> 19tO, illustrates the use of impressive stone 
detailing to enliven a vernacular commercial 
strut! urc. 

(Onuhu City PkinniuK IXjwrlmenl) 
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cluster of Swedish settlement and were in¬ 
habited by four Union Pacific Railroad em¬ 
ployees: Magnus Larson, laborer; Nels 
Larson, carpenter; August Wickstrom, ma¬ 
chinist; and Emanuel Wickstrom, black¬ 


smith.* 

Scandinavians also made their mark in 
commercial and industrial life in North 
Omaha, particularly in the building trades. 
J, F. Bloom came to America from Sweden 
in 1873 and learned the trade of stone cut¬ 
ting and monument making. He located his 
business in Omaha in 1900 and in 1910 
established his headquarters at 17th and 
Cuming in an imposing marble-columned 
building. The company continued to grow 
and in 1927 built a complete manufactur¬ 
ing plant at 20ih and Ames. Alfred Bloom, 
(no relation to J.F.), founder and president 


of the Alfred Bloom Millworks Company, 
arrived in America in 1885. He established 
his own shop at 19th and Charles in 1893, 
then purchased a mill at 24th and Grant 
by 1896. Within five years the business had 
expanded enough for him to build a new 
four-story briek factory at 15th and Cali¬ 
fornia Streets. Two manufacturing firms 
were located along the Belt Line in the 
northwest corner of the neighborhood. T. 
G. Northwall, Frank Wipperman and V. A. 
Johnson established the Omaha Concrete 
Stone Company on North 28th Avenue in 
1902. The Ideal Cement Stone Company, 
organized in 1906 by Nels J. Peterson, was 
eventually located at 31 si and Spaulding. 
Both firms manufactured concrete blocks 
and sold builder supplies such as bricks, ce¬ 
ment and sand 1 ’ 

Perhaps the most widely known product 
of the North Omaha Swedes was the com¬ 
pany founded by John P. Jerpe. He oper¬ 
ated a grocery at 19th and Charles until 
1898 and then established Jerpe Cold Stor¬ 
age and Commission Company, concen¬ 
trating on dairy products and meat. When 
Jerpe retired in 1929, his vice-president, 
Carl A. Swanson, took over ihe company 
and eventually developed it into a frozen- 
food empire bearing the Swanson name.** 


2. Ideal Cement Slone Company, J708-12 Cum¬ 
ing Street, 1950 

Another building trade company formed by 
Scandinavian immigrants. the Ideal CunicOI 
Slone Company erected several Classic Bo* style 
homes from concrete blocks in North Omaha. 

< Uott wick-Frohanll Col l «1 ion | 


Among the businesses established by 
Danes m North Omaha was the P. F. Pe¬ 
tersen Bakery :it 24th and Cuming. Estab¬ 
lished in 1890, the bakery was later 
consolidated with three others to form the 
Union Pacific Steam Baking Company ai 
3610 North 30(h Street. In later years the 
firm was again known as Petersen Baking 
Company and grew famous for its Peter 
Pan bread” 

The Scandinavians founded a variety of 
churches in North Omaha, none of which 
remained there very long. Three were even¬ 
tually located in Shinn's Addition west of 
24ih Street: First Danish Baptist, at 2511 
Decatur in 1888; the Norwegian-Danish 
Methodist, at 25th and Decatur after the 
turn of the century; and the Norwegian- 
Danish Evangelical I.ut he ran, which stood 
at the corner of 26th and Hamilton. St. 
Mark's Evangelical Lutheran was orga¬ 
nized in 1886 and built a church at 21st 
and Burdette in 1887. Twenty years later 
I lie congregation constructed a new build¬ 
ing at 20th and Burdette, the church's home 
for another four decades. Pella Lutheran 
Church, a Danish congregation, was orga¬ 
nized in 1886. The congregation first met 
in a mission house at 25th and Decatur, 
which was moved to 26th and Grant and 
later replaced by a new building in 1894. 
When that church was destroyed by the 
1913 tornado, the members erected another 
new buildings! 30th and Corby, where they 
remained for three decades. w 
The 1890*s Depression 

While the I880’s expanded the city's 
boundaries and increased its population to 
three times the 1880 figure, the boom could 
not last forever. By the end of the decade, 
the inflated prices charged for lots and 
homes had begun to drop. As the economy 
slowed, the construction industry went into 
a slump and the feverish pace of building 
came to an end. The usual signs of depres¬ 
sion, such as bank failures, soup kitchens, 
charily stores and unemployment lines, 
made their appearance in cities across the 
United States, including Omaha. Streetcar 
tracks running to new subdivisions rusted 
from disuse, while many of the suburbs be¬ 
came cornfields for lack of new construc¬ 
tion. 

In addition Omaha suffered from the 
drought that struck the Midwest. As the 
wholesaling and retailing center for the re¬ 
gion, the city’s economy was necessarily 
tied to that of ils hinterland. The hot, dry 
winds and lack of rain ended the hopes of 




























.V Ak-Sar-Ben I ire, June 1927 Queen Anne nuu*s were built in the 1890's for 

Until ihc 1927 Tire, ibe Old Coliseum at 20th iniJJIc uhu homeowners 
and ItnrJctlc provided a home Tor the Knights <Onwhj cuy Planing Dcnarnnemi 
oi Ak-Soi-Ren jnd then «lvn shows. I he site re* 
named j playground until 1963. whcniHuOvnc 
Epplcy Boys Cluh was buili on it. 
tDougUs Ci.uiity Hi*lor«c.it Suoclyl 
4. 2552 Spaulding Si reel, !984 
.Smaller, vernacular versions of high style 


many farmers who had settled their lands 
in the wet years of the 1880 '$, and many 
farms were abandoned. The desperation of 
lhe fai liters' plight was made more clear to 
Omahans in July of 1892 when the People’s 
Party, or Populists, decided to hold their 
national convention in the city. The Pop* 
ulists had grown out of the old Farmer’s 
Alliance of the previous decade, a loosely 
oigani/ed group which supported regula¬ 
tion of transportation and communication 
facilities, currency reform and equitable 
prices for farm products. As the depression 
worsened, i no casing numbers of farmers 
flocked to the party and attended the July 
convention w 

The Populists convened their Omaha 
gathering at the Coliseum, a huge audito- 
rium erected at 20th and Burdette in 1887, 
Known as the "Madison Square Garden of 
the Midwest." the Coliseum had been the 
site of such spectacular events as six-day 
bicycle races and tugs of war until the po- 
lilical convention, which brought some 
1 ,3Ud Popu I i st dc lega tes a nd 10,000 v isi tors 
to the lour-day meeting The Omaha con¬ 
vention was a significant factor in coalesc¬ 
ing the Populists' beliefs and attracting 
attention to their cause. Some of the ideas 
they supported were later adopted by the 
two major national parties, and a number 
of their proposals became law in the Pro¬ 
gressive Fra after 1900 

The Coliseum on North 20th Street went 
on to have an even more colorful life The 
Knights of Ak-Sar-Ben, a civic and social 
organization created in 189$ as a means to 
bring entertainment to depression-weary 
Omahans. made the C oliseum its home un¬ 
til the structure burned in 1927. For years 
the Knights put on "den shows," humorous 
plays designed to attract out-of-town busi¬ 
nessmen to Omaha and its commercial ad¬ 
vantages Tlteii annual fail festival and its 
spectacular electric parades began at the 
Coliseum and proceeded south on 20th 
Street to downtown/ 1 

While the Populists made the farmers’ 
plight painfully clear to the nation, they 
could not end the drought and depression 
The economic situation was the most se¬ 
vere Omaha had ever faced, but it did not 
completely curtail all development. The 
first half of the decade saw some construc¬ 
tion in the southern portion of North 
Omaha, particularly Shinn's and Parker's 
Additions, which had grown in the previous 
decade. The land between Blondoand lake 
Streets west of 24ih, relatively unsettled in 


the 1880 ’s, also experienced some building. 
New residences also went up along Bristol 
and Spaulding Streets, two streets that were 
paved by 1890 and served as important 
connectors between 24th and 30th north of 
Lake. One other area of construction oc¬ 
curred in the irregularly shaped subdivj- 
sions between Burdette and Locust, cast of 
24tli, which started to develop by the 
1890's/' 

The bulk of residences erected were one- 
and-a-half to two-story frame vernacular 
houses, individual touches, such as East- 
lake detailing on porches or the use offish- 
scale shingles in guhle ends, were often 
added by builders. Structures on Bristol 
and Spaulding included the same vernac¬ 
ular types exhibited farther south but also 
contained a sprinkling of larger and more 
detailed dwellings Both cottages and larger 
dwellings often displayed elements bor¬ 
rowed from the high style Queen Annes, 
such as corner towers, wrap-around 
poichcs ur bay windows. The bulk of this 
construction, however, was aimed at the 
middle or working classes as opposed to the 
elaborate high style housing in Kountze 
Place, That area’s rapid 1880’s growth 


slowed almost to a standstill in the next 
decade. Clearly the more expensive archi¬ 
tect designed homes were not being built in 
North Omaha during the depression The 
lower cost housing south of Kountze Place, 
meeting the needs of lower and middle in¬ 
come families, made up the bulk of con¬ 
struction m the 1890V 
While the depression ended the frantic 
days of the first wave of construction in 
North Omaha, it was, in reality, only a brief 
pause m the buildup of the neighborhood. 
The twentieth century would bring not only 
new const r uct ion, but new groups of people 
into the neighborhood, both of which 
would further affect the appearance of the 
landscape. 
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Prosperity and Growth, 1898-1920 

Recovery and (he Exposition 

Despite the depression which continued 
until 1898, Omaha's municipal govern¬ 
ment initialed a long-term public works 
project — the development of a park and 
boulevard system. The creation of parks 
system s was one aspect of the Cit y Be auti fui 
Movement, a late ninetccnth-carly twen¬ 
tieth century effort to improve the physical 
appearance of (he nation's developing ur¬ 
ban centers The idea of beautification was 
enhanced by the 1893 World’s Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago wiih its classical 
style architecture and orderly, planned at¬ 
mosphere. At the same time, park land was 
being viewed as an important amenity of 
urban life, and cities such as Boston, New 
York, Kansas City and Si. Louis all began 
to develop park and boulevard systems. 

The creation of the Omaha Board of Park 
Commissioners in 1889 started the city's 
effort to implement new urban design prin¬ 
ciples. The growth of the 1880’s convinced 
Omahans that their city was a new met¬ 
ropolitan center and needed the beautifi¬ 
cation effort to further establish its identity. 
Among the Board’s first actions was the hir¬ 
ing of landscape architect H WS. Cleveland 
of Minneapolis to design the system and 
provide landscaping plans for parks within 
It. Cleveland had previously worked for 
Frederick Law Olmsted, the designer of 
New York City's Central Park, and had de¬ 
signed boulevard systems in Chicago and 
Minneapolis before his Omaha work. The 
Omaha system began with Riverview Park 
in southeast Omaha and encircled the 
whole city, including both existing and 
planned parks. The first leg of the system 
to be graded and landscaped was Florence 
Boulevard, running through the heart of 
North Omaha. It followed North 19th to 
Ohio Street and then jogged over to 20th, 
continuing north to the planned Miller 
Park. Grading of the boulevard began in 
1893, along with planting of trees and 
shrubs to beautify the roadway, which soon 
became popular for biking and driving be¬ 
cause of its level terrain.* 

The presence of Florence Boulevard in¬ 
fluenced the choice of location for one of 
Omaha’s most important events — the 
Trans-Mississippi and International Expo¬ 
sition of 1898. Several sites around the city 
were considered for the Exposition, but 
when Herman Kountzc offered to donate 
four blocks at the north end of Kountze 


I. Executive Committee of the rranvMissis¬ 
sippi Exposition, 1898 

Sealed, left ta right freeman P Kirkcndall, 
buildings and grounds; Ldwartl F. Bruce, ex¬ 
hibits, Ahrjliuin I. Reed. concessions and priv. 
ileges. Zuchcry T. Lindsey, ways and mcam. John 
A. Wakefield, secretary; Edward Roscwnicr, pub¬ 
licity and promotion, William N Babcock, 
irdns)>onatu>n; Gordon W, Wattles, president. 
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2. Map of Trans-Mh<iv*»tppi and International 
Imposition bite, 189$ 

The Grand Court of the Exposition lay be- 
hveen 16th and 24|h. Pinkncy u> Pratt The Mid- 
way was located on the bluff east of ICih Street, 
while various agricultural exhibits extended 
north to Ames Avenue. 

(Omaha Public I iWsry) 
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3 Vivn VVvil luwatd (lie <!ov«rnmvm Huitdinfi, 4. Jti* Street* of fairo, F*p«silton Midway, 

Grand Court of the Fxpmitcon, 1898 1898 

AltlumglHlicy looked pcrnuneni. ihetljviical The highlight of ihc Midway Tor many fair- 
and KcMivuntc-Mylc nxposiiion building* were gocts was Hie Si reels of Cairo, home of Utile 
actually constructed of plasicr of pans and Ugypi. the dancer who Jitraclud crowds wiih her 
horsehair After the lair ended, the building were famous "muscle dance, 
dismantled and some ol ihe remains pushed into {Onuh.i Public I itory) 

Ihe lagoon 

{Onvihj I'uWte I 4>ur>l 25 



Place for ihe Exposition and use as a park 
afterward, the decision was made. No 
doubt Kountze realized that the Exposition 
would help build up North Omaha, in¬ 
cluding his Kountze Place subdivision, by 
encouraging other construction as well as 
street paving and extension of streetcar 
lines' 

in the long run the Exposition did lead 
to new construction in North Omaha, but 
more importantly It put Omaha on the 
road to economic recovery. Based on the 
success of the World's Columbian Exposi¬ 
tion, the Trans-Mississippi Exposition was 
originally conceived by local businessmen 
as a way to showcase the products, industry 
and civilization of the states west of the 
Mississippi River. The great spectacle was 
run by Omaha banker Curdon W. Wattles 
with financing from government sources 
and private citizens The fair brought over 
2.6 million visitors to the city in its five- 
month term and was both a financial and 
psychological success In lifting the gloom 
of depression from Omahans. 1 

Perhaps the reason for this overwhelming 
achievement was that the fair bore abso¬ 
lutely no resemblance to life in the Trans- 
Mississippi West, Classical and Renais¬ 
sance style buildings stood around the re¬ 
flecting lagoon, forming the Grand Court 
of the Exposition. Under the guidance of 
Omaha architects Thomas Kimball and C. 
Howard Walker, the glittering white city 
presented a look of order and decorum. 
Other Exposition buildings extended north 
beyond (he Grand Court toward Ames Av¬ 
enue, while the midway, the section of the 
fair to arouse the interest of the majority 
of fairgoers. was located east of Sherman 
Avenue in a section known as the Bluff 
Tract. The midway and its attractions often 
caught the attention of the newspapers as 
they discussed the giant see-saw ride, the 
depiction of a Spanish-American War bat¬ 
tle, or Little Egypt, the dancer who brought 
in the crowds with her revealing “bootchy- 
kootchy” routines. 4 

With numerous buildings housing state 
exhibits and others devoted to liberal arts, 
transportation, agriculture and govern¬ 
ment, the Exposition was a celebration of 
how far life on the Great Plains had come 
in half a century. In Omaha the great fair 
signaled the beginning of the city's golden 
age of development. This era, lasting from 
the turn of the century until World War I, 
brought growth, expansion and prosperity, 
all of which were clearly In evidence in 
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North Omaha. 

Twentieth Century Growth and Residential 
Construction 

As the Exposition signaled a general eco¬ 
nomic recovery in Omaha, it also am acted 
attention to North Omaha and initiated its 
greatest decade of new construction. Be* 
tween 1900 and 1910, all portions of the 
district experienced a significant level of 
building. For the first time new construc¬ 
tion occurred in all areas, both north and 
south of Lake Street, as residents began 
moving farther out from downtown.’ 

Although only 29 new subdivisions were 
planed between 1900 and 1914, relatively 
few in comparison to the 44 laid out in 
1886*1887, the decade still witnessed an 
amazing level of construction in both new 
subdivisions and those laid out previously. 
New housing continued to go up south of 
Lake Street. Patrick’s Addition, north of 
Blondo to Lake west of 24th, experienced 
heavy construction during the decade The 
fringes of this area also began to develop, 
particularly toward 30th Street. In this see* 
tor, only one large area northwest of 29th 
and Parker remained undeveloped because 
of its prohibitive terrain, which reached a 
high point at 29th and Blondo* 

New construction continued in the 
southeast quadrant, too. The Horbach land 
at 20th and Paul, which still did not have 
streets cut through it. experienced some 
building but continued to provide enough 
open space to serve as a circus ground after 
the turn of the century. At the same time, 
this sector was old enough to begin a second 
wave of construction. Land uses that had 
persisted since the 1870’s were changing, 
with industrial uses replacing some resi¬ 
dential areas. Housing types began to 
change too, particularly along 16th Street, 
which experienced a transformation from 
a nineteenth century country drive lined 
with estates to a heavily traveled artery con¬ 
venient to downtown. Multi-family hous* 
ing in the form of apartment houses 
became a prcdomina nt new la nd u se, as old 
mansions were tom down or su bd i vided for 
apartment or institutional use.' 

Certainly North 16th Street was ripe for 
this particular type of land use change. 
When the first mansions were built in the 
1870‘s, the road had been a fine overlook 
to the river plain below. In J877, however, 
the Missouri changed its course, forming 
Cut-Off Lake (Carter Lake) and a new 
channel several miles away. The Oat plain 
already held railroad tracks and throughout 



The Development of Commercial Districts to 1920 

Unlike industrial development, which to a large-extent relied on amenities such 
as available space, railroads and accessibility, commercial areas reflected the residents 
I of a neighborhood, The types of businesses and their* locations were primarily re* 

1 sponsive to customers and their ethnic heritage, buying .habits, irtd income levels. 

Thus, commercial districts exhibited a great dcal mbye change over .time than (heir 
; industrial counterparts. North 24th Street has undergone numerous changes since its 
! first emergence as a commercial street in the ‘: 

. The initial concentration of business activii^'oh^No’tfh,24th-Street reflected the 
earliest subdivision of the land. Since 24th Street-fprmed;,a quarter section line, few , 
land holdings extended across it. A variety of landowners held the property on either 
side of the street, and with no city regulations to ensure,ufilfbrmity, land Was laid out 
according to the owner's wishes. As a result, a number; o?streets begin or end at 24th 
Street. In addition, 24th was the bottom of the hill as land rose over 300 feetin several 
blocks to the west, making it an easily traveled north*south route. Streetcar lines and 
paved streets worked hand in hand with topographical features, Twenty*fburlh was 
among the first streets to have a car line and paving, thus reinforcing its role as a main 
street. Busi nesses natu rail y congregated where great numbers of residents were traveling 
car lines or making transfers; (hus 24th Street along with Lake Street, a main cast- 
west car line, eventually became the center of a bustling business district. 

The expansion of business activity oil North 24th paralleled population growth 
of North Omaha in general. In 1885, Cuming Street was still the main commercial 
artery of North Omaha. No grocery, saloon or drugstore appeared on North 24th, 
although a few were located on North 16th and North 20th. By 1890, however, the 
layout and population of a number of North Omaha subdivisions also had an effect 
on commercial development. Although Cuming Street retained its business character, 
24th Street experienced a boom of commercial expansion. Between Cuming and 
Charles alone, at least eight groceries, four saloons and three drugstores served North 
Omaha residents. Other concentrations of business activity were beginning to develop 
at 24th and Burdette, 24(h and Lake and all along Lake at various corners. Grocery 
. stores in particular were located on street corners throughout the residential neigh* 
borhoods south of Lake Street.' 

By 1895, new businesses appeared in the northern half of the district, with three 
groceries and a saloon on 16th and 24th. and several grocery stores on North 30th 
Street around Pinkney and Pratt. Unlike the southern half of the district, few groceries 
or saloons appeared on street corners north of Lake Street.* No doubt Herman Kountze 
would not have permitted such land use in Kountze Place, with iu emphasis on upper 
middle class status. Eventually, improved refrigeration methods made it easier to store 
goods for a longer penod of time and reduced the number of grocery store trips. As 
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a rcsult^r€4i3e^;ni3xlii^gcr required grocery stores located within several blocks of 
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#Si$$?£Sion slowed business expansion, the commercial pattern did 
One new shopping area had sprung up near 10th and 
^ ? Sdu‘{h*0f the main streetcar route to East Omaha on Locust Street, 
fej&rtoons and two drugstores probably centered around Corby 
Stt&l- of Locust and 16th, which was a streetcar transfer point, 

vws i po|'yet’.'^litfd^fe^^comniercial use. The entrance to the midway of the Trans* 
Mississippi E^ppsiJion yras on 16th and Locust, and it took several years after the 
great fair-beforeland platted for residences or any commercial expansion. 
The proxirfii$pf Jhelf&jj* no doubt provided business for the new shopping area, since 
the e&(abliShcd r6uttt;/0rTair*gocrs were along the 16th and 24lh Street car lines The 
fair had a Siffular effect along 24th Street, with several grocery stores appearing on 
24th at Binney.and Wirt Streets * 

Another clusterof businesses located on the west side of 24th between Spaulding 
and Sprague, both of which were mam connections between 24th and 30th Streets, 


and the Belt Line just beyond. Several houses had been built on each of the streets 
in the late 1880’s and early )890's so some residential neighborhood shopping needs 
existed in this vicinity. The corners on both sides of Sprague Street further illustrated 
the typical saloon pattern of the day, with each brewery operating its own retail outlet. 
On the southwest corner of the intersection the Krug Brewing Company of South 
Omaha erected a saloon designed by architect Joseph Outh in 1897; by 1903 the Metz 
Brewing Company built its saloon, designed by Henry Voss, on the northwest corner 
of the intersection. After the turn of the century, the block north of the Metz saloon 
was also built up with commercial structures.' 

By 1910, the commercial pattern of North Omaha established North 24th Street 
as the main shopping canter, with businesses distributed evenly between Paul and Ohio 
Streets. Grocery stores remained scattered on street corners throughout the residential 
neighborhoods south of Lake, with small clusters on 16th between Corby and Locust, 


and at 20th and Lake Streets. North of Lake, stores were limited to !6lh, 24th and 
30 th St reels. The concentration on 24th remained between Spaulding and Sprague, 
while a new cluster formed at 24th and Ames, another important streetcar transfer 
point,* 

Although the types and numbers of stores in North Omaha would change over 
time, the basic pattern of residential, commercial and industrial districts was set by 
the second decade of the twentieth century. Most of the distnci was settled by then, 
and the influences of public transit were already established. After that time a number 
of businesses would disappear as new methods of centralized marketing replaced neigh* 
borhood stores and residents could drive longer distances to do their shopping. How* 
ever, new businesses would also come in, reflecting the changing ethnic groups that 
exerted influences upon the commercial neighborhoods of North Omaha. 
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the 1880’s steadily attracted more Indus* 
tries belching steam and smoke. The in¬ 
creasingly industrial character of the area 
made it more receptive to workers’ housing 
than the mansions of the wealthy. By 1900, 
the well-to-do were living farther north in 
Kount/.c Place or had followed the more 


general pattern in Omaha and moved to 
neighborhoods farther west 
Omaha never experienced a great deal of 
tenement construction like other cities, and 
instead had a housing stock of small cot* 
tages for workers. As a result, when multi- 
family housing began to appear in the 
1890's, it took the form of duplexes or 
smaller apartment buildings, rather than 
tenements Duplexes appeared on side 
streets off Sherman Avenue (North 16th 
Street) as early as 1889, when one was built 
at 1609 Burdette, Omaha's notorious 


downtown Madam, Anna Wilson, erected 
two duplexes at 1607 Burdette and 2124 
Sherman in 1891. while architect James B. 
Mason designed a Victorian style duplex at 
1420 Sherwood in 1892 * 


At the same time Sherman Avenue be* 
came established as the predominant street¬ 
car line on the eastern edge of North 
Omaha. When all cars were electrified, 
remnants of old horsccar lines on 17th, 










1. 1 lie SlrcKto* Tfrraci Aparltni-nl Complex, 
2024 Sherman Avenue, 192? 

Omaha's fust aparirncm tomplc*. buili be- 
iwen 1905 and 1909. offered the newest archi- 
lecture I design, a Ibimal land'KajKd cminjard 
and a variety of «tmcmii« for ns residents 
(Nebraska Suic |[»mxhjI S<m S 

2. Robert Sf re hly-r, 1917 

Sirchlow, a Oerman immigrant who had con¬ 


structed Exposition buildings, combined his tal¬ 
ents with architect hrederrek Henninger to 
design the innovative Si rehlow Terrace Complex 

(Omaha PoWi< I »b/,»ry| 

3. Prairie Park Addition, 26fh and bonier Av¬ 
enue, J9<19 

The first decade of the twentieth century 
brought a surge of new construction m North 
Omaha with new subdivisions being platted and 


j8th and 19th Streets were dropped and 
16th became a main traveled artery This 
role was firmly established by the Trans- 
Mississippi Exposition of 1898, as fairgoers 
frequently took the ear line to the 1 6th 
Street midway entrance. 

By the time of the Exposition, Sherman 
Avenue was already the site of the first 
multi-family unit in North Omaha to be 
termed an apartment house, the Sherman. 
Built >n 1897 at Sherman and Lake, this 
classical style dwelling set the tone for the 
development of North 16th Street as an 
apartment row. The next big growth spurt 
occurred a decade later with Omaha's most 
innovative apartment buildings, the Streh- 
low Terrace complex at 2024 Sherman.* 

Builder Robert Strehlow was a German 
immigrant who had learned carpentry skills 
in his native land. In America he became 
an exposition builder, erecting structures 
not only for Omaha’s 1898 Exposition but 
for several other expositions in the follow¬ 
ing decade. His apartment complex project 
was far ahead of its time, with the buildings 
surrounding a long, landscaped courtyard 
and offering tenant amenities such as a ten¬ 
nis court, community house and garage. 
Strehlow’s grand vision resulted from col¬ 
laboration with noted local architect Fred¬ 
erick Henninger, whose design for the 
apartment buildings was enlivened with de¬ 
tails derived from the Prairie School, the 
Arts and Crafts movement, and Japanese 
architecture. The Strehlow Terrace also en¬ 
couraged further apartment construction, 
and between 1909 and 1916 another ten 
buildings went up on Sherman Avenue, 
thus establishing its twentieth century char¬ 
acter as an apartment district. 10 

North of Lake Street, construction con¬ 
tinued In the small subdivisions laid out 
earlier by numerous builders. Kountze 
Place, after gaining almost no new resi¬ 
dences in the previous decade, also began 
to fillup sout h of Evans Street i n the 1900’$. 
The site of the Grand Court of the Expo¬ 
sition remained open through the decade, 
but the Bluff Tract which held the midway 
east of 16th was almost completely built up 
by 1910. For the first time the northern¬ 
most sections of North Omaha were built 
up as well. On both sides of 24th Street 
construction continued north to the indus¬ 
trial tract along the Belt Line. A streetcar 
line extension on Ames west of 24th also 
initiated construction there. 11 

The second great growth spurt in North 
Omaha brought variations in residential 
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construction, as both vernacular types and 
high styles were altered from their 1880’s 
character. Except for Kountzc Place, the 
bulk of construction continued in a ver¬ 
nacular fashion, although often in an ex¬ 
panded version. The rectangular one-and- 
a-half story cottage increasingly became a 
full two- or two-and-a-half story dwelling, 
retaining the street-facing gable and front 
porch across the lower story, but often add¬ 
ing dormers and more windows at the sec¬ 
ond floor,'' 

In the years since the 1880 ’s building 
boom, the expansive, elaborate Queen 
Anne had slowly given way to more closed, 
compact house forms and subdued detail¬ 


ing. The classical order and purity of Chi¬ 
cago's World Columbian Exposition and 
Omaha's Trans-Mississippi Exposition es¬ 
tablished this trend, which influenced the 
next generation of architects and builders 
of both high styles and vernacular struc¬ 
tures. Thus, after 1900 a vernacular resi¬ 
dence was more likely to have simple, 
Tuscan porch columns and a triangular 
classical pediment over the door than 
Eastlake gingerbread or fishscale shingles. 
In many cases, these houses, especially the 
simpler versions, were builder designed or 
adapted from pattern books. However, the 
compact, rectangular form was also utilized 
by architects who often added a few elegant 
details and built on a larger scale." 

At the same time these classical influ¬ 
ences gave rise to a vernacular housing type 
which became the basis of pre-World War 
I construction — the “Classic Box.” Com¬ 
posed of a square body of two-and-a-half 
stories, this cubic form dwelling often had 
a hipped roof, hipped dormers, broad eaves 
and a one-story porch across the front. The 
Classic Box was simple, economical and 
compact enough to fit on lots in most mid¬ 
dle class suburbs. It also provided a basic 
form that could be left in its simplest ap¬ 
pearance or carefully detailed. Common 
additions included a projecting side bay of 
one or two stories, a pediment over the en¬ 
try, a side projection for a stair landing or 






new coniiruction in subdivisions plaited in the 

ism 

I IXijjJ.is Counly Historical Scotlf) 

4. 3602 North 2) si Street, 1984 
This bungalow, constructed'in 1911. exempli¬ 
fies (he Craftsman influence with ns stucco and 
back construction and bracketed eaves h faces 
Kounue (Makolm X) Park, the former site of 
the Grand Court of Ihc Trans-Mississippi Ex¬ 


position 

lOroaha Oily Planning Department! 

5 Classic Box*', Evans Street, 1984 

I he classic box was a restrained, more com¬ 
pact house than the extravagant Victorian dwell¬ 
ings of Ihc late nineteenth century and reflected 
changing architectural tastes and lifestyles. 
tfUiMha < ii, I’l.iniiing Dcturdnciil) 


a from bay window. Classic Boxes were 
most prevalent in North Omaha in the area 
north of Lake Street where the new sub¬ 
divisions were being latd out after 1900. 
The Classic Box Ilf led in the vacant lots in 
Kountre Place, as well as streets farther 
north and west of24ih Street, such as Evans 
and Pratt. which were being developed for 
the first lime.'* 

The pre-World War I era, particularly 
after 19 10 , introduced one more housing 
style to North Omaha The Craftsman 
(Arts and Crafts) style, with an emphasis 
on wood craftsmanship and simplicity, pro. 
vided a new school of thought on architec¬ 
tural details. Craltsman influences 
appeared in trim adorning Classic Boxes, 
but also set (he stage for (he popular bun¬ 
galow dwelling which filled streets. in the 
northern portions of the district •' 

While many ('raftsman*inspired resi¬ 
dences were large, two-story dwellings, (lie 
bungalow was a small, cot (age-like version 
wjth a broad, sheltering roof and simple 
lines. In North Omaha the bungalow was 
sometimes stucco or brick, hut more often 
a wood or frame house. Sonic bungalows 
were built on Evans and Pratt Streets cast 
of 24th. the former Grand Courl of the Ex¬ 
position, which was almost entirely filled 
up between 1910 and 1915. Others went up 
on the former Exposition midway east of 
16th Street and on other empty portions of 
the bluff.'* 

Builders active in the period before 
World War I continued to utilize various 
earlici vernacular types as well as the new 
Classic Box and classical detailing. Clearly 
the most active builder in this period, and 
in fact throughout the entire development 
of North Omaha, was (lie real estate firm 
of Hastings and Heyde n Between l903and 
1914 the company built almost 100 resi¬ 
dences scattered throughout North Omaha, 
often constructing six or eight houses on 
one street. In general, Hastings and Heyden 
built modesi one-and-a-half to two-story 
frame vernacular dwellings, with clusters of 
construe!ion in the 2800 block of Corby, 
the 2800 block of Maple and the 3800 block 
of North 23rd However, in Kountze Place 
the firm constructed larger dwellings, in¬ 
cluding twoand-a-half story Gassic Boxes 
and other substantial homes on Lothrop 
and Spencer Streets 

Although Hastings and Heyden was (he 
most active firm in the pre-World War I 
era, o(her builders were also at work in 
North Omaha. Edward Smith built at least 
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30 residences bclween 1905 and 1917, scat¬ 
tered throughout the neighborhood, with 
no more than three to a street Smith gen¬ 
erally erected one-and-a-half lo iwo-story 
frame vernacular dwellings, with only a few 
larges structures on Evans and Pinkney 
The firm of Rasp Brothers, active between 
1912 and 1919, consirucicd a number of 
residences with the characteristics of a pop¬ 
ular type of bungalow. The approximately 
25 houses they erected in North Omaha 
were frequently one-and-a-half stones with 
the gable ndge parallel lo the street, and a 
large, central dormer on the upper story 
over an open front porch. While Rasp 
Brothers did not build great numbers of 
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dwellings, they erected homes in keeping 
with new emerging trends.'* 

The “New'* Immigration 
The concentration of Northern and 


Western European immigrants that popu- 
1 alcd A me nca s ci lies before 1880 gradual ly 
gave way lo increased numbers of Southern 
and Eastern Europeans. While ihe arriving 
Insh, Scandinavians and Germans became 
less predominant between 1880 and 1890, 
the totals of immigrants from the Russian 
and Austro-Hungarian Empires and Italy 
alt more than doubled. In contrast to the 


Northern and Western Europeans, the new 
immigrants tended to settle in cities, par¬ 
ticularly in the Northeastern United States, 






I hxmvr San Alfiu Halt, 1702 (lark Street. 
mi 

Once (lie center of an csuihlishcd ll jIi.mi mm* 
ntutkly. this building is now surrounded by an 
increasingly industrial nciglitHxttenHl. 

(OwiiIm ( ih* I’bnnmp ( ViuiuikmO 
2, Belli Hurtled ro<ih Adits Jcshurai* (now Tub- 
crnaetc Church of ( hiiM Holiness), 1521 
North 2Sih Street. 1944 


where they tilled (he demand for unskilled 
labor. 19 However, Omaha also had oppor* 
(unities for these new settlers, not only in 
its industries but in the expanding whole* 
sale and commercial trade. South Omaha 
attracted the bulk of Omaha's new immi¬ 
gration, especially the Czechs and Poles, to 
its packinghouses. North Omaha offered a 
better location for immigrants who worked 
in downtown trades and industries, such as 
Italians and Eastern European Jews. As the 
Germans, Irish and Scandinavians of North 
Omaha gradually scattered throughout the 
city, their residences were filled by ilm next 
wave of new Omaha residents. 

A few Italians had settled in Omaha as 
early as the 1850's, but their numbers re* 
mained few until the !900'$ when the Ital¬ 
ian population increased from 
approximately 500 to 2300. The main Ital¬ 
ian and Sicilian colonics in the city cen¬ 
tered around 24th and Popplcton and 6th 
and Pierce, but a smaller cluster developed 
m North Omaha in the old Irish neighbor¬ 
hood around Holy Family Church." 

Families living around 20th and Clark 
Streets formed the basis of this Italian 
neighborhood, which gradually encom¬ 
passed the area from Locust to Izard and 
west to approximately 22nd Street Pri¬ 
marily from Northern Italy, as opposed to 
Southern Italians and Sicilians, these im¬ 
migrants frequently possessed job skills 
which helped them find employment in 
North Side industries. In 1916, more than 
one-third of Omaha's employed Italian 
males worked for the Union Pacific Rail¬ 
road, mostly m the shops. Holy Family 
Church formed the center of community 
life, j ust as it had for the ea rl icr I fish sett lers 
The church became predominantly Italian, 
receiving its first Italian priest and becom¬ 
ing an Italian National Parish in (he 1930's. 
As late as 1940. Holy Family School was 
the only distinctly Italian parish school in 
Omaha, with 100 of the 140 students of 
Italian parentage.” 

Like the other Italian churches in 
Omaha, Holy Family had a patron saint, 
San Alfio, the focus of an annual summer 
celebration. The first observance of the San 
Alfio Festival in Omaha was an eight-day 
event in June. 1929, centering on North 
J7th Street between Nicholas and Clark 
Streets. San Alfio Hail, at 1702 Clark, was 
a social-religious center for the neighbor¬ 
hood, as was the Christ Child Center at 
1814 North 18th Street. These organiza¬ 
tions typically offered classes and social ac¬ 
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tivities for both adults and children, in the 
manner of social settlement houses. By the 
twentieth century, this neighborhood had 
experienced some detenoration as industry 
encroached from the south and east.” 
Small inexpensive cottages of the !880's re¬ 
mained and were supplemented by new 
construction of the same variety, although 
often a little larger than (he previous dwell¬ 
ings. 

At the same lime that Italians were re¬ 
placing Irish-Amcricans in the southeast 
corner of the district, they were joined by 
another group which exerted a more long- 
lasting influence in North Omaha, Eastern 
European Jews. The first Jews to arrive m 
Omaha were Germans, Austrians and Bo¬ 
hemians who considered themselves pi¬ 
oneers rather than immigrants. They had 
arrived as early as the 1850's and were 
la rgely A mcricani zed and assi mi latcd, si nee 
many of them had lived in other American 
cities before migrating west to Omaha In 
contrast, the large number of Eastern Eu¬ 
ropean Jews who began arriving in the 
1880 s were refugees, persons who left their 
homelands to escape (he rest notions placed 
on their ownership of land, mobility and 
religion. Many of them spoke only Yiddish 
and were Orthodox in religious practices, 
as opposed to the Reform outlook espoused 
by Omaha's first Jewish settlers. A Hebrew 
Benevolent Society was formed in the 
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1880's to assist (he Eastern European ref¬ 
ugees in getting established in Omaha !l 

Before 1900, most Pastern European 
Jews lived downtown between 9ih and 
13th, Harney to Centei, and particularly 
along South 10th between Harney and 
Leavenwonli. where the new arrivals filled 
almost every house Many of them oper¬ 
ated shops or peddled goods, winch allowed 
(hem to avoid working on their holy days. 
By 1905 tins downtown community began 
to shift noithward. I he encroachment of 
business into tlicir residence arej, coupled 
walk an estimated doubling of the Jewish 
population of Omaha between 1900 and 
1914. caused many to move into the work¬ 
ing class neighborhoods of North Omaha.” 

Because many Jews went into business, 
they became particularly visible along the 
commercial streets oi* North Omaha, cs* 












Wtiun Ini ill in 1922. iliis vyn;if*of,uo was lO' 
cntrfl in ilic Item i ol a Jewish Kink-nlial Mtigh- 
boilxiiKl li tevjinc die I a In r nacic Clmrcli of 
Chris! Dullness in Hk early I95()\ 

(Om.ilu (>t\ INannmg l)cpn<"ik.m> 

3. Kuklin and IVied Vkar Market, J5I3 N»Hh 
241 li Si reel, 1010 

Nnnli 24ih Sireet was Hie ntairt Jewish busi¬ 
ness (hsiiici in lltc cily lor the liisi iwn tluc.uLs 


of me Iwcnucili century 
I'lfbr.Mln IckiUi MiMiun.il Si«m>) 

4 I akc J*hoot, 19m and Will* Sticck, March 
26. 1914 

All hough ihv racial balance in North Omaha 
"as changing mi 1910. Jewish tiudcnis.slill <,Am> 
prised 2(V*i ol ilie pupiK ai I akc School, 
till^.u.ut.I njli.ndi < ollctlmii) 



pecmlly North 24th. As early as 1900 a wide 
variety of Jewish grocers had stores 
throughout the district* l ouis Got isle m at 
1302 North 24ih; Kohn and Roscncranzat 
2124 North 26th; A. I. Kulakofsky at 1010 
North 16th; and Israel Moskovil/. at 1923 
Clark. An analysis of North 24th Street 
merchant between ] 912 and 1920 showed 
a wide variety of Jewish businessmen, in¬ 
cluding Max Fogcl, meats, at 1204 North 
24th. Sum Spiegal, junk dealer, at 1205-09 
North 24th; I ouis Pinkovit?, blacksmith, 
at 1314 Norih 24tli;and Hersch Friedman, 
shoemaker. at 1405 North 24th. !k 

I lie Eastern European Jews who settled 
on the North Side brought a strong insti¬ 
tutional presence to the neighborhood. 
Since many of them were Orthodox in re¬ 
ligious outlook and walked to their syn¬ 
agogues, they tended to build houses of 
worship close to residence districts. Thus, 
congregations that had been started in 
downtown or Near South Side locations 
moved north and erected new buildings as 
their members moved into North Omaha. 

The Lithuanian Jews first organized as 
B’nai Israel m 1889 and met on South 13th 
Street until 19)1. They later reorganized as 
Beth Hamedrosh Hagodol and built a new 
house of worship at 19th and Burt. Russian 
Jews at fir«t worshipped with the Lithu¬ 
anians but later organized their own syn¬ 
agogue, Chevra B’nai Israel Adas Russia, 
the Society of Russian Israelites. They built 
their first synagogue on Capitol Avenue be¬ 
tween 12th and 13th in 1889; in 1910 they 
dedicated a new synagogue at 18th and Chi¬ 
cago. Some members of this group later 
split from the congregation because they 
lived too far north to walk to services. They 
formed Beth Hamedrosh Adas Jeshuran 
and built a new synagogue at 25th and Se¬ 
ward in 1922. Hungarian Jews started a 
charitable society to provide sickness and 
death benefits which evolved into a con¬ 
gregation. In 1909, they purchased and re¬ 
modeled the former Second Presbyterian 
Church at 24th and Nicholas and formed 
B'nai Jacob Anshc Sholcm (later B'nai Ja- 
cob-Adas Yeshuron) That structure re¬ 
mained their home until 1949, when the 
building was moved to 3028 Cuming, Jft 

Although the Reform synagogue, the 
Congregation of Israel, was located west of 
downtown, the bulk of Jewish institutions 
were located on the North Side The Jewish 
Old People's Home opened in March, 1917. 
at 2504 Charles, with a bath house built 
next door on North 25lh Street. A labor 



lyceum, or working man’s club, was built 
at 2203 Clark in 1922. The lyceum pro¬ 
vided a library and social and educational 
activities, much like the various other social 
settlement houses around the city. It was 
eventually relocated to 30lh and Cuming, 
adjacent to the synagogue which had also 
been moved. Jews had started a movement 
for their own hospital as early as 1899. 
when they occupied a building on Sherman 
Avenue near the Exposition grounds. From 
1902 to 1907, they occupied the former J. 
J Brown residence at 2225 Sherman Ave¬ 
nue, as the old mansions in that area in¬ 
creasingly shifted to institutional uses. 
They eventually built their new hospital 
just west of downtown at 24 ih Avenue and 
Harney in 1908.” 

The Jewish community eventually set¬ 
tled throughout the area south of Lake 
Street. Although many would move west¬ 
ward and out of the area, a number of Jcw< 
remained in the neighborhood or main¬ 
tained their businesses there for several dec¬ 
ades. As late as 1930, students of Russian 
parentage made up about 20 percent of the 
children at Kellom and Lake Schools and 
10 percent of Long School students.' 6 
The 1913 Tornado 

Most of the changes to (he landscape of 
North Omaha were man-made and rested 
on decisions of individual landowners, 
builders and residents. However, in one 
brief period on March 23, 1913, North 
Omaha suffered a drastic transformation 
caused by a devastating tornado. About six. 
o'clock in the evening on Easter Sunday, 
the storm swept through Omaha, beginning 
its destruction in the southwest corner of 
the city. It moved through the wealthy West 
bar mi m and Be mis Park dist nets before hit¬ 
ting the hills at 30th Street near Parker and 
Franklin and inflicting its greatest damage 
at 24th and Lake. The path of the storm, 
four-and-a-half miles long and a quarter- 
mile wide, caused properly damage esti¬ 
mated at $5 million. 1 * 

The tornado, which killed approximately 
140 persons and injured another 350, also 
destroyed 1,800 homes and left 2,500 
homeless. In the vicinity of 24th and Lake 
at least 00 people died. Newspapers de¬ 
clared that “in this closely settled neigh¬ 
borhood the damage was stupendous," and 
resembled "a battlefield after a terrific con¬ 
flict " Seventeen men were killed in the col¬ 
lapse of idlewild Poo! Hall at 24th and 
Grant and another 12 persons in the ruins 
of the Diamond Theater at 2410 Lake. 


1. Ruins of IdkwitJ Pew! Mall, 24th and Giant 
Streets. IV13 

The Caster Sunday tornado of March 21. 191 J. 
did its greatest damage m the vu.miiy of 24ih 
and Lake. Seventeen men died in »lic collapse of 
Idle wild Mall 

(Nebraska Sl.ilv IliHvritjl .Si*i»ly| 

2. Woman Viewing Tornado Debris, 1913 

The path of the storm cut duigon.illy across 


Omaha from 55th and Center to Kihand Spen¬ 
cer Street*. Icjving property damage estimated 
at $3 million. 

(Uosl^iifc-I roharUr Collodion) 

3 Webster telephone Exchange, 2213 Lake 
Street, 1907 

Although in ihc center of the tornado, tele¬ 
phone operators at die Webster Exchange rc- 
muineil on duly to assist tornado victims. Ihc 
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bmldinji wielmiiiid the storm and today house* 
the Urcat Plains (hack Museum 
I Douglas Own if Hi' i<n ml S-» h i ,) 

4. ‘JornmJo Dsmnge, 24lli and Lake Streets 
Looking West, 1913 

|D>HiJ.ii l i«mif H'Moi'c->l ^cx*l>) 

5. Victor Ptuce. 16th and Victor Streets, 19*4 
PUiilxI on i he oM I'opplclon f stole in 1916, 

the subdivision of Victor Place Ivjlurud new. 


more comDJei bungalows 

(Oni.ihj ( iif I'l.mnmg Dc|i,trimetn) 



Among the churches sullen ng damage were 
(lie Gorman*Engltsh I ulhcran Church ai 
28lli and Parker. Trinity MelhothSl I pis- 
copal at 22nd and Hinney* dion Baptist at 
22nd and Groin, and Hie Danish Lvangeh 
ical l.uthcian (Pella Lutheran) C hurch at 
26th and Grant. 10 

The Webster Telephone Exchange at 
22 nd and lake became a makeshift hos¬ 
pital since it was one of Hie few buildings 
lell standing in the vicinity. Although all 
the building’s windows had been blown 


out, the 25 telephone operators remained 
at their stations and jssixtcd in the disaster 
cfToit. Soldiers from Fort Omaha arrived 
soon after the storm In patrol the hard-ln( 
district* and lead the search fni dead and 
injured buried in the rubble. The cleanup 
began with over $420*000 sent to Omaha 
from across the United States and funds 
raised through local charities Omaha's 
Jewish community, in particular, diverted 
monies raise*! for their community center 
to the relief of tornado victims. 11 


Rebuilding and New Construction 

While North Omaha rebuilt following 
the tornado, (he prosperity and expansion 
that marked (he first decade of the (wen* 
ticth century continued to encourage new 
construction throughout (he city. The bulk 
ofNorlli Omaha building took place in the 
northern half of the district on land not 
previously utilized for residences. Once (he 
U.S entered World War 1. however, con* 
struction slowed significantly. After 1916, 
virtually (he only concentrated building in 
North Omaha was Victor Place al (6th and 
Victor Streets. This new subdivision was 
built up between 1916 and 19 IS on (he old 
Popplcton estate, one of (he last 16th Street 
estates lo 6< v e way to new construction. 
Even after the war when Omaha experi¬ 
enced a brief construction boom, North 
Omaha did not gain many more structures. 
New building was scattered and simply 
filled in the leftover land, as no large tracts 
were left for subdivision development. 
Thus by 1925 the entire North Omaha dis¬ 
trict was virtually filled, having been built 
up over a period of some 50 years.” 

Although the physical development of 
North Omaha was largely complete by ihe 
1920's, the landscape did not remain un¬ 
changed. Each group of people that resided 
in (he neighborhood left its own distinctive 
cultural mark, whether it was the original 
landowners and builders or the various im¬ 
migrants that settled for awhile and then 
moved on. The World War { era brought 
new residents that ultimately remained in 
North Omaha. Encouraged by job offers 
from the packinghouses and railroads. 
Southern blacks migrated to Omaha and 
settled on (he North Side. Because their cul¬ 
tural contributions lo the neighborhood 
have been great, the story of North Omaha 
in the twentieth century is primarily (he 
story of Omaha's black community. 










1. *lfie Shores Family, Westerville, Nebraska, 
188 ? 

While a major! ly ol hijcks mi d i ng i n Nchrnsk a 
lived in ciiic.'. Mime such js the Shores family 
homesteaded in rural aicas. 

(Salomon r>. Rvicliu ColliMiui*. N^hnisla biaie IIis- 
lomul Society) 

2. fcmorj R. Smith 

Smith was among Omaha's first black police- 



The Omaha Black Community Before 
World War I 

While the story of Norlh Omaha begins 
to focus on the black community by World 
War 1, the history of blacks m the city dates 
back to the 1850’s. Before concentrating on 
the development of the North Side as the 
center of black culture, it is important to 
examine the history of black settlement in 
Omaha before that time. This section fo¬ 
cuses on the period before the first world 
war, before segregation became established 
and blacks lived throughout the city. 

Blacks came to Omaha in the 1850’s as 
part of the general movement west in that 
era. Since slavery was ended in Nebraska 
Territory in !86 J, very few blacks were ever 
slaves in the state. After the Civil War, how* 
ever, blaeks from the rural South Incrcas* 
ingly began to move to northern and 
western states, seeking homestead land, or 
jobs in urban centers. Nebraska was being 
settled by the 1860 's, as railroads began to 
crisscross the state. Some southern blacks 
were recruited as laborers for the construc¬ 
tion gangs of the Union Pacific and Bur¬ 
lington Railroads. Others came and settled 
homesteads or worked as cowboys in Ne¬ 
braska and other western states The ma¬ 
jority lacked the means to acquire a 
homestead, and frequently moved to cities 
such as Omaha, Despite the fact that blacks 


were limited in their occupational pursuits, 
cities still provided a wider variety of avail¬ 
able jobs.* 

Although the decade of the 1870’s is 
often referred to as the first "great exodus” 
of blacks from the South, Omaha was not 
on a major path of migrat ion for t h Is group 
and experienced only a modest population 
increase. The real growth spurt for Omaha's 
black community occurred during the 
boom period of the 1880’s that expanded 
all segments of the city’s population, as (he 
number of blacks increased from only 789 
at the beginning of the decade to 4566 by 
1890. Although the 1890’s depression dc* 
creased their numbers, a vibrant, estab¬ 
lished community of several thousand still 
remained by the turn of the century. J 
Work and Trade in the Black Community 

At the turn of the century most blacks 
were limited in occupational choice to ser¬ 
vice or laboring positions. At the same 
time, however, a small group of black busi- 
nesses was established, and continued to 
grow with the community. Because of the 
difficulty in securing financing, most busi¬ 
nessmen operated smaller enterprises. They 
frequently concentrated on businesses 
which were often segregated such as drug* 
stores, restaurants, barbershops and places 
of entertainment. 

A 1900 occupational census identified 
1,392 black men and 583 women as in the 
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labor force. A m ong the males, 951 wc re e n- 
g3gcd in domestic and personal service, 
with 375 of those employed as servants and 
waiters Others were classified as laborers, 
janitors and barbers and hairdressers A 
small, but significant number, 15 men, 
were employed as watchmen, policemen 
and firemen As early as the 1890’$ the city 
maintained an all-black fire station at 30th 
and Spaulding. Later an all-black unit was 
housed al 21st and Lake, since the Omaha 
Fire Dcpartmcnl remained segregated until 
1957. Among Omaha’s first black police¬ 
men were Emory R. Smith, appointed in 
1903, and Harry Buford, appointed to the 
position of chauffeur in 1912. Buford later 
became known as the liaison between city 
boss Tom Dennison and the black com¬ 
munity. Another early policeman was C.C. 
Dudley, who was appointed in 1918 k 
The next largest employment group in 
1900, trade and transportation, contained 
262 men, over half of whom were porters 
and helpers The others in trade and trans¬ 
portation were scattered in a variety of jobs, 
including teamsters, merchants and deal¬ 
ers, clerks, and salesmen While only ten 
men were identified as clerks, they included 
men employed by the U S. Postal Service. 
Very early, the Postal Service employed 
blacks in various capacities, and became an 
important employer within the commu¬ 
nity.* 

Two other general employment cate¬ 
gories included 43 professionals, and 127 
men employed in manufacturing and me- 





men j( a time when blocks were often excluded of ihe ccniury. 

from public service jobs. |Orc,*i iti.uk Museum ( ourtesy of Nch/^M 

{Ci«eo« I’lamx llbck Museum} Suit Hnwncal Snociyl 

3. Moh 1 Hall’s Barber Shop 

(Ureal Mjmj black Muvum CAurievy <il Ni)>r.sl,i 
State IIi'IOmc.iI Sixiely) 

4, Dr, August Edwards 

Dr F.dwards wjs among ihc growing corpi of 
black professionals sailing in Omaha at the turn 


chamcjl pursuits. The professionals were 
primarily musicians, music teachers and 
clergymen, with smaller numbers of attor¬ 
neys, physicians and journalists. The largest 
groupings under manufacturing and me* 
chamcal pursuits included 2! brick and 
sione masons, 15 plastcicrs and 12 engt- 
neers In J 900 only nine men were cm- 
ployed m meal and fruit packing, a long 
way from the numbers of blacks that later 
lillcd this category. Blacks were used as 
strikebreakers in packinghouse strikes in 
1894 and 1904, as well as in strikes against 
the railroads and smelter in Omaha. 1 How¬ 
ever, they made few long-term gains from 
such activity and generally had trouble re¬ 
taining these jobs after the strikes. Em¬ 
ployers found it expedient to hire blacks as 
strikebreakers and then revert to iheir racist 
hiring practices later. 

The employment categories for women 
were much more limited. Of the 583 em¬ 
ployed womc n, 5 1 9 fi I fed domest te a nd per¬ 
sonal service roles. Servants and waitresses 
made up 298 of this grouping, followed hy 
158 laundresses, 20 housekeepers and 21 
laborers. The other general categories were 
IS professionals including eight musicians 
and music teachers; seven women em¬ 
ployed in nadc and transportation; and 38 
women in manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits, who were mostly dressmakers and 
seamstresses* 

Although black businessmen were lim¬ 
ited to a few ty pe« of c n ic rpriscs, t hei r nu m- 
bcis and types of firms grew between 1895 
and 1910. Beginning downtown in the 
1890's and moving to North Omaha two 
decades later, the business community pro¬ 
vided a focus for black Omahans who lived 
throughout the city. 

In 1895 most black-owned businesses 
were located downtown, primarily between 
Capitol and Farnam, east of 15th Street. 
The bulk of businessmen were barbers, 
while four restaurants, all on Capitol or 
Dodge between I Ith and I2lh Streets, also 
served the community Among other busi¬ 
nesses in 1895 were the billiard room of 
Mahammitt and Ricketts at 1120 Capitol; 
the saloon of J.!> Wright at 105 South 
1 2th; Alfred Dohanon s blacksmith shop at 
1413 Sou th I bt h; a nd t he grocery of Robert 
Phynix out at 1425 North 24ih. Although 
the Phynix grocery pointed the way toward 
the future location of most black busi¬ 
nesses, in 1895 the center of activity was 
especially centered around I Ith, 12 th and 
Dodge Streets.* 



While a number of these businessmen re¬ 
sided at (heir store or more probably in a 
flat above it, others lived in widely scattered 
locations. Barbers William C. Franklin, 
SD. Ooodchild and H.K. Hillon lived on 
Burdette and Patrick, west of 24th Street, 
Grocer Phynix resided at 33rd and Pink¬ 
ney, while several other businessmen lived 
scattered around Omaha’s Near South 
Side, especially South 16th Street.* 

Only five years later the number of black 
businesses had increased and offered sev¬ 
eral new enterprises. By 1900 there were 
three grocers, including J.0 Adams at 201 
North I Jth, Fred Gray at 1721 St. Mary’s, 
and Abner Travis at 5144 Sherman Avenue, 
A.W. Parker sold coal at 1710 North 24th, 
while Francis Franklin and Alfred Jones 
operated restaurants at 1202 Douglas and 
113 South I4ih. Two women, music teacher 
Cora G ra n by at 2 212 Clark, and nu rsc Ger- 
trude Johnson at 1514 Jackson, were also 
listed in 1900. Physicians J.H. Hu lien and 
M.O. Ricketts listed downtown offices at 
201 South I3lh and 514 North 14th. Al¬ 
though there were a few more businesses in 
North Omaha by 1900, the concentration 
was still downtown along Dodge and Cap¬ 
itol. Residences of these businessmen were 
quite scattered, with some on the Near 
South Side, about a dozen in North 
Omaha, and the bulk of them in the down¬ 
town area.’ 

By 1910 the black com mun ily was clearly 
growing, with (he number of businesses 
more than doublmg the 1890 total. An even 
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wider variety of firms were represented, in¬ 
cluding two boot and shoemakers, two 
laundries, a cigar store, several contractors, 
two tailors, and several hairdressers. The 
group of professionals in the community 
was constantly growing too, with Dr, Hut- 
ten joined by Dr. August Edwards and Dr. 
Matthew Williams Dr. W.W. Peebles, a 
dentist, and attorneys Joseph Carr, H.J. 
Pinkett, Silas Robbins and F.L. Smith all 
had offices in downtown business blocks. 
Undertaker G. Wade Obec’s establishment 
was at 1002 North 16th Street. 10 

In regard to location, the center of busi¬ 
ness had shifted west to about 14th and 
Dodge The former center at I Ith and 12th 
Streets was rapidly becoming Omaha’s ted 
light district, which forced other businesses 
out. Among the firms on !4th Street were 
the barber shops of Alfred Jones and Mont¬ 
gomery and Carnes, the billiard hall of Jew¬ 
ell and Phan nix. the People’s Drugstore 
managed by Orlando Barrett, insurance 
and real estate agent H.V. Plummer, and 
tailor Howard Livingston. The Frenzer 
Block at the southeast corner of 15th and 
Dodge provided offices for Dr, Hultcn and 
attorney Robbins. One well-known black 
institution in Omaha during this period was 
Patton’s Hotel, operated by Mrs. Minnie 
Patton at 917 South 1 Ith Street. Mre Pat¬ 
ton received a contract from the Union Pa¬ 
cific to provide for black railroad workers, 
and essentially operated a rooming house 
for them." 

Just as businesses had shifted their to- 




1, Frcrmr Block, JSlh and Dodge Streers, 1879 
When the black bounce district shifted lo 

nearby I4ih and Dodge by the 1900's, the Fren- 
re r Block provided office space for several profes¬ 
sional men 

iNcbruska .Stale HisUtfiOl Solely} 

2. Zion Bapli st Chu rch, 221$ Grant Street, 1959 
The Zion Baptist Church congregation pur¬ 
chased the Grant Street site in the 1880’s and 



cations, so had their owners moved to new 
residences In 1910 for the first time, the 
majority of businessmen lived on the North 
Side, north of Cuming Street. Most resided 
between Cuming and I.akc west of 24th, 
although another group clustered between 
Cuming and Nicholas east of 24th. Billiard 
hull owners Jewell and Phanni* lived quite 
far north, with Jewell at 3930 North 22nd 
and Phanmx at 3202 North 23rd Several 
others resided on the western edge of the 
city, such as barber Alfred Jones at 43 US 
Jackson, shoemaker Harry Curry at 4535 
Burdette, hairdresser l.utic Bryant at 330ft 
Howard and attorney Silas Robbins at 916 
North 42nd. Yet most black businessmen 
made their homes in North Omaha by 
l9lfl >’ 

Religious and Political Organizations 

While many institutions were organised 
alter the growth spurt of the 1880 's, the 
churches, which provided the cornerstone 
of black community life, had already been 
formed. As historian John Hope Franklin 
has pointed out, the church's role as an 
agency “for maintaining group cohesion 
and rendering self-help" also made it a pri¬ 
mary center of social activities within the 
community " 

The first church founded after blacks set¬ 
tled in Omaha was St. John African Meth¬ 
odist Fpiscopal in 1865. With a 
membership of five persons, the congre¬ 
gation first met at a residence at 9th and 
Capitol, and then purchased a lot at 18th 
and Webster lor $450 in 1867. They con¬ 
structed a church on the site which served 
as their home for almost 50 years " In the 
late nineteenth century, St. John was 
among a number of large congregations 
that built churches in this area just north 
of downtown By the second decade of the 
twentieth century, most gradually moved 
out as the neighborhood became more in¬ 
dustrial and commercial. 

A variety of Baptist churches sprung up, 
although not all were long-lived. The Af¬ 
rican Baptist Church met at l Ith and Har¬ 
ney in 1876, while Zion Baptist was 
organized in 1884. By 1895 Mt. Pisgah Bap¬ 
tist met at 1123 Jackson, and five years later 
moved to 27th and Cass Streets Another 
Baptist congregation, Ml. Moriah, had be¬ 
gun at 1121 Jackson by 1900. Ten years 
later it too moved north, to 2553 Seward 
Street. •' 

Of these Baptist churches, Zion was 
among the earliest which remained in ex¬ 
istence. Zion started with a group that met 













rebuilt this church after Hie 1913 tornado 
(Boslwiek-Frobaidi C'ollftfuoD) 

3, St. Philip the Deacon Episcopal Church, 2(*i 
and Paul Streets 

St Philip began as a mission of Trinity Ca¬ 
thedral and built a stone church on North 21st 
Street m the iflWv The structure was torn down 
for I he Kclfom School project m 1949 and the 
congregai ion bu i it a new chu rch at 2 5 3 2 Bin ney. 

in member's homes, and later moved them 
meetings to Lyile’s Hall at 1116 Fa mam. 
The congregation purchased land at 23rd 
and Grant and constructed a $5,000 church 
in 1885. The church hosted the annual 
meeting of the Interstate Literary Assoeia- 
lion of Kansas and (he West on December 
28-30, 1908. The association, made op of 
several hundred blacks from Nebraska, 
iowa. Kansas, Missouri, Colorado and 
Oklahoma, held a llirce-day convention to 
discuss "lueraiy, social, sociological and 
economic Questions" The t9!3 tornado 
destroyed the church building, but it was 
rebuilt at the same local ion by 1920.'' 

Another caily church was St Philip llie 
Deacon <F pi scopal}, organized in 1828. St. 
Philip's started as a mission of Trinity Ca- 
ihcdral, under the control of the Very Rev- 
erend Frank R. Millspaugh, Dean of 
Trimly. The mission, located at 9th and 
I ai nam, was served by William A. Green, 
a black man named a deacon in the church 
by 1879 and raised lo the priesthood four 
years later Although Green feftthe mission 
in 1884, a new chapel was constructed near 
l9th and Cuming Street and was served by 
the rector of nearby St. Barnabas Episcopal 
Church The church budding was moved to 
a new site on 21st Street between Nicholas 
and Paul in 1890, and the following year 
the congregation secured its own leader 
with the arrival of Reverend John Albert 
Williams, a recent graduate of Scabury Di¬ 
vinity School at Faribault, Minnesota. Un¬ 
der Father Williams, a new stone church 
was erected at the cite, winch served as the 
home of St Philip's until 1950.” 

While the churches flourished, so did the 
various other institutions, particularly the 
newspapers. Newspapers always provided a 
clear indication of an established ethnic 
group, and blacks in Omaha had several 
from which to choose in the pre-World War 
I period. Ferdinand I. Barnett established 
(he first black newspaper in Omaha, The 
Ttogrew. in 1889. The Alabama-born Bar¬ 
nett was educated at Rusk School, Hunts¬ 
ville, Alabama, and Fisk University in 
Nashville before coming to Nebraska. Al¬ 
though in the newspaper business for 17 
years, he later served as Deputy Clerk of 
Probate Court and Street Foreman for the 
city. In 192? lie represented Omaha's lOlh 
District in the state legislature 18 

Soon after Barnett began The Progress. 
two more newspapers appeared which pro¬ 
vided a lively dialogue on black social ac¬ 
tivities and politics. Cyrus D. Bell operated 


(Boslwick-Frohardi Collection) 

4 . Dr. MaiihewO. Ricketts 
An early community leader. Dr. Ricketts was 
not only a physician but itte first black rcprc< 
sen!alive in Hie state legislature. 

(Nebraska Stale Historical Sociciy) 
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the Afro-American Scniinc/ out of his house 
at 1842 North 22nd in 1892. Bell was quick 
to comment on political issues in his paper, 
and m a departure from the black popu¬ 
lation in general, usually supported the 
Democratic Party. In contrast, the Enter- 
l»i re, begun by G.F. Franklin in 1892 and 
later published by Thomas P. Mahammitt, 
frequently backed the Republican Party in 
(lie 1890’s." 

The newspapers and their party leanings 
provided insight into the period when 
blacks firsi exercised their political muscle 
m Nebraska. The great increase in Omaha’s 
black population in the 1880 '$ resulted in 
the election in 1892 of its first representa¬ 
tive to the state legislature, Dr. Matthew O. 
Ricketts. Ricketls was born in Kentucky of 
slave parents, and grew up in Missouri. He 
moved to Omaha in 1880 and attended 
Omaha Medical College, graduating with 
honors four years later Although he prac¬ 
ticed medicine from 1884 until 1903 in 
Omaha, he also served as a representative 
in the House of the Nebraska Legislature 
for two terms, elected in 1892 and 1894. At 
least one author attributed Ricketts' influ¬ 
ence with opening up positions for blacks 
in city, county and slate government." 

Among the government positions 
opened to blacks was the City Inspector of 
Weights and Measures job, which was “by 
general acquiescence marked for the exclu¬ 
sive tenure of Negroes in the distribution 
of political plums" The position was first 



1. Masonic Lodge Band, 31 IS Kiunklm Street, 
1925 

Ifii^iwick-frohardt Cvllcvurtn) 

2. Ihomas K.Matfwmmitt, 1905 

Tf M a haw mitt and his wife were prominent 
members of the black com in unity for over fifiy 
years. Maliammitt was a newspaperman and 
held the City Inspocior of Weights and Measures 
position, but be and his wife later became na< 


lionally known for ilicircaicrmg firm and cook¬ 
ing school. 

tOmjha C«ly I’lnoning I i^p.r kikmi) 

3 Sitae Robbing 

Robbins, admitted lo ihe Harm IXM, wasihc 
fiisi black to practice law m the state He was an 
aclou partiopunl m the surge of lota I fen or that 
accompanied Populist politics in Hie 1890’s 
<{,n.n I'ljirii R)9i.k Mu<cvm| 


held by A.W. Parker, appointed by Mayor 
Richard C Cushing in 1889, and laicr filled 
by Albeit D. White in 1895. G F. Franklin, 
editor of the I'nloprt^e. held the jol> in 
1896, and was succeeded by John W. Long 
the following year." 

Among the other politico! leaders in this 
era were Millard t\ Singleton and Edwin 
R, Overall. Singleton was named a Justice 
of the Peace in Douglas County in 1885, 
two years after his arrival in Omaha, In 
1896 he secured the Republican nomina¬ 
tion for a state legislature scat, but lust the 
election Singleton operated a real estate 
and loan office with A.l>. While in the 
Crounse Building at I6lh and Capitol, and 
was later a personal employee of Edward 
Cudahy at the Cudahy Packing Company. 
The Singleton family was active in social 
affairs and resided at 22nd and Charles 
from the 1890's until the 1920V* 

Edwin R. Overall was an early settler, 
arriving in Omaha in 1869. Employed as a 
mail earner for the post office, he was also 
involved in a number of political, social 
and fraternal groups. As a political leader 
he ran unsuccessfully for the City Council 
on the Populist ticket in 1893. Overall was 
a Mason and an office r of t he M issou ri a nd 
Nebraska Coal Company. In addition, he 
actively participated in national race or¬ 
ganizations, fn September, 1872, he was 
elected president of the National Conven¬ 
tion of Colored People at St. Louis, while 
in 1898 Overall directed the Omaha meet¬ 
ing of the Congress of White and Colored 
Americans. He and his family resided at 
20 th and Lake Streets,” 

Political activity in urban centers of the 
late nineteenth century frequenllycentered 
around the ward, with specific clubs formed 
to back parties or candidates. Omaha’s 
black community was no exception and 
spawned a variety of such organizations in 
the !890*s Cyrus D. Bell and attorney Silas 
Robbins invited "all Afro-Americans who 
arc interested in maintaining the indepen¬ 
dence of the United Slates in respect to its 
monetary system” to a meeting of the Wil¬ 
liam J. Bryan Free Silver Club in 1896, 
while the Colored Women's McKinley 
Club was established later that year. Other 
groups were more sustained than one elec¬ 
tion campaign, such as the Colored Work¬ 
ing Men’s Republican Club of the sixth 
ward, and the Sumner Club, formed to 
"promote the interest of Afro-Americans in 
Omaha," but described by Democratic ed¬ 
itor Bell as a group of "dyed-in-the-wool 
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Republicans 

The newspapers ai the turn ofthe century 
also reflected the concern for racial equality 
and efforts to obtain it in Omaha Cyrus 
Bell’s Sentinel, in particular, focused on is¬ 
sues regarding advancement of the race. 
Occasionally. Bell reprinted articles of in¬ 
terest from other black newspapers, but 
more frequently dealt with local subjects. 
In October, 1896, Bell reported that Dr. 
M.O. Ricketts had been denied service in 
a restaurant for refusing lo dine in the 
kitchen Although Ricketts look the case to 
District Court, the restaurant owner was ac¬ 
quitted. The Western Negro Press Associ¬ 
ation met in Omaha in 189$, and passed 
resolutions indicative of the effort to 
achieve racial equality. The resolutions in¬ 
cluded elements calling for the elevation of 
Negro journalism and the race as a whole; 
the denouncing of "m oboe racy" us re¬ 
vealed in ihe southern states; and praise for 
the achievements of black soldiers in the 
Spanish-American War” 

The concern over "mobocraoy" by the 
Press Association was a response to the 
wave of lynching that swept the South. Al¬ 
though the crime was not as frequent m 
northern states, it still occurred, including 
lynchmgs in Omaha. In 1891 (and again in 
1919) a black man was falsely accused of 
assaulting a white girl, seized from his jail 


cell, and hanged. In 1891 George Smith was 
arrested and jailed in the Courthouse for 
the alleged assault of a young girl. When 
rumors that the girl had died were circu¬ 
lated, j mob stormed the Courthouse. De¬ 
spite efforts by authorities to halt the mob, 
Smith was dragged out and hanged at 17th 
and Harney. It was later discovered that the 
report of the girl’s death was false." Cer¬ 
tainly a crime as widespread as lynching 
brought the battle for racial equality to the 
forefront among blacks not only in Omaha, 
but throughout the country. 

Social Life — Clubs and Fraternal Groups 
In recent years historians have examined 
the importance of voluntary associations in 
late nineteenth century urban life. A vancty 
of dubs and fraternal associations helped 
bring order and stability to Americans to 
whom cuius were unfamiliar. At the same 
time a highly mobile population used social 
organizations as a means of gelling estab¬ 
lished within a community and meeting 
other residents of similar status and char¬ 
acter. Americans formed voluntary asso¬ 
ciations for a variety of reasons, from 
reform purposes to social activities, or as 
mutual benefit groups that operated much 
like modem insurance companies. In many 
cases organizations were comprised of par¬ 
ticular ethnic groups, especially the mosi 
recent arrivals from Europe. Others, like 
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fraternal lodges, contained a variety of per* 
sons without specific ethnic ties. However, 
these groups were rarely integrated. As a 
result, black urban residents formed wliat 
scholar Allan Spear has termed an '‘insti¬ 
tutional ghetto,” organizations for blacks 
operating parallel to those serving whites.'' 

Omaha's black community organized a 
n u in bes of social, religious and fraternal or¬ 
ganizations Fraternal groups were partie- 
ularly important, and newspapers regularly 
listed the meeting times, locutions and of¬ 
ficer’s names. Among the lodges were the 
Odd Fellows, Knights of Pythias, and Ma¬ 
sons. all of which met at Central Hall, 107 
Sou ill 14th Street The Masons were par¬ 
ticularly popular, with at least four lodges: 
the Eureka Chapter, Excelsior Lodge, 
Rough Ashlar and Ivan hoc Comma tide ty 
One women’s group, the Busy Bee Tent No. 
51, met at the Crounsc Block, 16th and 
Capitol.*" 

Organizations for women appeared to be 
primarily social, literary and religious 
groups. Foremost among these associations 
was the Women’s Club Organized early in 
1895, the club intended to take "an active, 
decided and aggressive interest in every¬ 
thing that tends toward promoting the wel¬ 
fare of mankind in general, and of 
woman hood in particular, and of the Afro- 
American specifically.'' Like many wom¬ 
en's groups of the day. their monthly meet¬ 
ings consisted of musical presentations and 
papers presented by members on various 
subjects. The club and iis members were 
affiliated with national organizations as 
well and sent m annual dues to the National 
Federal ion of Afro-American Women. As 
early as 1895 two leaders in the Women’s 
Club, Mrs. Ella (Helen) Mahammitt and 
Mrs. liiura M. Craig, made ptans to attend 
the Congress of Colored Women at Atlanta. 
By 1897 the club rented a hall at 24th and 
Charles for upcoming meetings, because 
the group had grown too large to gather in 
members’ homes ** 

Ella (Helen) Mahammitt was not only a 
club leader, but active in the community. 
She wrote a weekly column on women’s 
i nterests a nd the Women’s Cl ub for t he 
icrpmc and with her husband, Thomas, 
laier established a catering firm and cook¬ 
ing school in the city. Their business earned 
a national reputation and resulted in the 
publication of a cookbook detailing their 
catering and cooking techniques. Thomas 
Mahammitt published the hnierprise after 
O F. Franklin, and was appointed Inspector 
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of Weights and Measures several times. He 
was also a successful scout leader, and his 
troop, in 1940, had produced more Eagle 
Scouts than any other Boy Scout troop in 
the country. The Mahammitls resided at 
1814 North 25tli Street in the 1890’s" 

Besides the Women's Club, a number of 
church groups and other clubs provided so¬ 
cial activities. The newspapers provided a 
complete listing of civic-type organizations, 
noting the formation of a Women's im¬ 
provement Club in 1897, a Progressive 
Club for women in 1898, and the Crescent 
Club’s ’’Calico Concert and Ball” in 1897, 
The Triumvirate Club sponsored a variety 
of activities, such as a special summer ex¬ 
cursion by rail to Fremont, and annual 
Thanksgiving and Christmas balls, which, 
newspapers reported, attracted the “young 
bloods of Omaha's Afro-Amencan popu¬ 
lace. ”*• 

Church groups received attention in the 
newspapers as well, particularly the 
Eppworrh League, an established organi¬ 
zation which met weekly at St. John A.M E, 
Church, Like the women's groups they fo¬ 
cused on literary and intellectual programs 
and music presented by (he members. In 
addition, there were meetings of other 
church clubs, annual Sunday School pic¬ 
nics at Elmwood and Hanscom Parks, and 
"lawn fetes,” which were outdoor summer 
parties held at church members’ homes.'* 
Community leaders 

In the pre-World War I era, community 
leadership was provided by men and 
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women active in politics, business and so¬ 
cial life. However, there were other resi¬ 
dents, many of whom were well educated 
professionals, who also exercised an im¬ 
portant role. Silas Robbins, the first black 
to practice law in Nebraska, was admitted 
lo the Ba r i n 1889, He pa rt ici pated i n Pop- 
ulist politics and later held a position in the 
Douglas County Tax Assessor’s office. Fred 
L Smith came to Omaha to practice law 
in 1895. He received his law degree from 
Wilberforce University and practiced In 
Iowa and Indiana before opening an office 
with fellow attorney E H. Hall. Two other 
attorneys in practice by 1916 were James 
Carr and A.P. Scruggs, who shared offices 
at 220 South 13th.” 

A well-known attorney active for four 
decades was Harrison J. Pinkett, a graduate 
of Howard University. Pinkett worked as 
an Inspector with the Board of Chanties in 
Washington, D.C. before coming lo Omaha 
in 1907. One of the organizers behind the 
Omaha chapter of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People 
(NAACP) in 1914, he devoted a good deal 
of time to the Association’s legat work. 
Pinkett opposed the political machine of 
Tom Dennison and worked to destroy it for 
almost a quarter century. 1 " 

Omaha’s black community was also 
served by many physicians, beginning in 
the 1880$. Although Dr. Ricketts was 
among the first physicians, his colleague, 
Dr. WH. Stephenson, came to Omaha in 
1890. Later, Dr. Jesse H. Hutten, Dr, LE 
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1. Isaac Bailey House, 2816 Praii sirect, 1984 
The Dailey resilience one of the fust tie- 

signed by Clarence Wigington, a black architect 
active mOmahj from 1908-1916. 

(OmwiIm C'"y Planning IX-p.ictiurot) 

2 . Broomfield Apartments, 2802*10 Lake 

Sneer, 1984 

Jack Broomfield. a dos-niown saloonkeeper 
who was a CTi I rated wit h cu y boss Tom De nn i^on , 


built these apartments at 25th and Lake m 1913. 
Designed by Clarence Wigington. the apartments 
represented increasing black investment in the 
area around 24th and Lake 
lOnuha Cdy Planning I A'pjrimeni) 

3. The Women's Aurora, 1909 
1 his early maganne for black women was pub« 
lidied monthly at 2322 North 24th Street by Lu¬ 
cille Skaggs Ldwards, a businesswoman and wife 



Britt, and Dr. August Edwards opened of¬ 
fices downtown, while Dr. Matthew Wil¬ 
liams practiced at 1714 Webster. By 1916 
they were joined by Dr. J B. Hill at 1324 
Norlh 24lh and Dr D.W. Gooden at 2211 
Cuming. Dr. Hullcn came lo Omaha m 
1899 as a graduate of Howard University 
m Washington. His long career spanned 
forty years, during which he helped organ* 
etc the Urban League and establish a black 
Presbyienan church in Omaha. Several 
dentists who had offices in Omaha included 
Clarence and John A. Singleton, two sons 
ol Millard Singleton, W.W. Peebles, and 
Craig Morris. 1 ' 

Ye( one other professional in the com¬ 
munity was architect Claicnee W. Wigmg- 
ton. Wigington began work as a draftsman 
for noted Omaha architect Thomas R 
Kimball in 1902. In 1908 he resigned lo 
open his own office, and designed the home 
of Mr. and Mis. Isaac Bailey ai 2816 Piatt. 
The hwerprue called the home the first 
“that was ever built in Omaha from the 
plans of a colored architect and it is the 
opinion of every person that has seen itthat 
his eflorls have been very successful.'* Al¬ 
though the building pci mil identified Wig¬ 
ington as architect of the origimil Zion 
Baptist Church destroyed in the 1913 tor* 
nado, residences made up the bulk of his 
Omaha work. Between 1912 and )9l4 lie 
designed mne houses, including those of 
Dr. It. Brut al 2519 Maple and under¬ 
taker G. Wade Obce at 2518 Lake, and Jack 
Broomfield's duplex at 2502* 10 Lake Strecl 
in 1913. Wigington uiili7cd a variety of 
styles, including both Classic Boxes as well 
as vernacular forms enlivened by the Arts 
and Crafts influences just emerging in ar* 
chilcctural circles. Despite his productive 
two years. Wigington, Omaha’s first black 
architect, moved to St Paul, Minnesota by 
1916* 

While few women held professional po* 
sujons in Omaha, there were two black 
teachers. Lucy Gambol and Hula Overall. 
Miss Gambol, who later married John Al¬ 
bert Williams of St Philip's Church, began 
leaching in 1895 and continued until 1901. 
Eula Overall, daughter of E.R. Overall, 
taught from 1898 until 1903 After their 
tenure the public schools failed to hire any 
black teachers until 1939.” 

Several olher women contributed sign if* 
icantly to community activities Lucille 
Skaggs Edwards published TV Women s 
Aurora in 1906, becoming the first black 
woman to publish a magazine in Nebraska, 






or Dr. August Edwards. 

(Oreji Runs OLick Mukum) 

4. Finuru Brouks Jones 

Llnora Jones anti her husband Alfred were 
both business and social leaders from the 1890's 

umil ihc 10 , 10 ’s 

(Douglas Couitly1 hitunc.il Sooviyj 

5. Fits worth W. Pryor and Son 

bllsworl b Pryor, as steward of l he Omaha CI ub 


for many year.', responsible for many of the 
cily's most gala receptions and parties 
KirtJl I’liiiic ftbcl MiiVui»l 
6 Reverend John Albert \\ illiaros 
John Albert Willi.iim. rector of St Philip's 
Kpisenpal Church for forty >cnrs and editor of 
the Omnhn Mo>uu» fom 1915-192'J was an cl- 

(Kjiitnl leader at a lime when the hhick com¬ 
munity was expanding rapidly 
(NcFuuva Slate HiMunb.it S-Hibi>) 


She was a roiary public and stenographer, 
and was c in ployed i it t he office of the Cle s k 
of the District Court I he family of Elnora 
Brooks Jones was one of the first black fam¬ 
ilies to settle m Omaha In 1892 she mar¬ 
ried Alfred Jones, a leading businessman 
who led a "varied and colorful career" as 
an operator of barber shops, cafes, enter* 
tainment ha Ms and real estate and insurance 
agencies. By the mid-Teens. the Jones fam¬ 
ily resided at a beautiful white, two-story, 
columned home reminiscent of a plants* 
lion mansion, at 2811 Caldwell Street 
Named Hillcrcst, the residence was the site 
of mi me rous parlies, concerts, church and 
social activities through the 1930V" 

Another resident, well-known by black 
and while Omahans alike, was Ellsworth 
W. Pryor Pryor, a Howard University grad¬ 
uate, anived in Omaha in 1888, and from 
then until ihe 1920 s was a steward and ca¬ 
terer at the Omaha and Commercial Clubs. 
His abilities were recogni/.cd as early as 
1897, when the Knterpriw called )nm a '‘liv¬ 
ing example after winch young men may 
well afford to pattern their aspirations and 
lives" As steward lor the Omaha Club, 
which served Ihc wealthiest men in the city, 
Pryor set a standard for excellence that won 
him praise from Presidents William 
McKinley and Theodore Roosevelt. In all, 
the staff under Pryor’s command served six 
presidents, and catered a variety of rceep* 
lions for Omaha families, including the first 
Ak-Sar-Ben coronation balls Pryor resided 
at 1414 Noith 25th Suect for over 40 
years.> 5 

One other leader who influenced Ihe 
community from his arrival in 1891 until 
his death in 1933 was the Reverend John 
Albert Williams, rector of St. Philip’s 
Church throughout his life. I le came to St. 
Philip's after his graduation from divinity 
school, and devoted his life to religion, writ¬ 
ing and the advancement of the race. The 
scholarly Williams wrote occasional col¬ 
umns for the L'nierprixe and later started 
the Omaha Monitor, described as the "best 
known and most widely read of all Ne¬ 
braska Negro newspapers" during its pub¬ 
lication between 1915 and 1929. Williams’ 
long-time service in Fpiscopal affairs 
ca r ned hi m a n honora ry Doctor of Di vi m ty 
degree and the Cross of Honor, Order of 
Sangreal, a high Episcopal honor rewarding 
his distinguished career* 0 

Williams’ Monuor served as the voice of 
the black community through an impor¬ 
tant period when it experienced a great up¬ 



surge in population and weathered Ihc riot 
of 1919 The Teens were a volatile era in 
black history, bringing the second great mi¬ 
gration as ever-increasing numbers of 
black s le l\ (he So ii i li i n sen re h of be t le r op- 
port tin i ties Brought on by southern crop 
failure? and promise? of job? m northern 
industries, the migration caused urban 
black populnuons to swell. Omaha, too, ex¬ 
perienced an increase in black population, 
which more than doubled from 4426 in 
1910 to 10,315 by 1920 During World War 
I and the decade following, black popula- 


A 



lion growth and white racism led to the 
development of » ghetto on Omaha’s Near 
North Side, as the community’s location 
became concentrated At the same time, 
however, the I920's brought a flowering of 
ihc black community in business and In¬ 
stitutional growth, focused on North 24th 
Street. 







I, A Southern family Arriving in Chicago, ca. 
1916 

(he Great Mirth! ion of the Teens brought vn- 
tire families from Kic rural Souili to Northern 
imlisin.il cities such as Chicago. Omjh.i, and 
Detroit 

II. ltony CVIIcOhmi. Vo I II) 



The Development of North Omaha 
Between the Wars 


The decade between 1910 and 1920 was 
pivotal in establishing segregation and the 
development of Omaha’s Near North Side 
as a ghetto. From the creation of an intc- 
grated NA ACP in 1914 and ending with the 
1919 riot, this period brought intense 
changes to the lives of Omaha blacks. What 
occurred in Omaha, however, was similar 
to events in other cities receiving increased 
numbers of Southern migrants in search of 
work Old established black communities 
and institutions were suddenly forced to 
deal with newcomers, many of whom were 
unfamiliar with urban life and work. In* 
dustrics hired blacks to fill a variety of jobs 
dunng World War I, but when both black 
and white soldiere returned, the post-war 
economy was unable to absorb them. A 
shortage of jobs, added to labor unrest and 
strikes, made 1919 a turbulent year. At the 
same time, racial hostilities boiled over and 
city after city experienced violent race riots. 
The Great Migration 
The World War 1 era, known as the 
"Great Migration" because an estimated 
one million blacks left the South, occurred 
as a result of both "push" and "pull" fac¬ 
tors. The crisis that struck Southern agri¬ 
culture in the Teens was one of the 
strongest "push" factors. The old share* 


cropping system established after the Civil 
War restricted the profits tenants could 
make, since all products were shared with 
the landowner. Along with the outdated 
system, an infestation of hoi! weevils in 
1915 and 1916 destroyed cotton crops and 
forced landowners to lower wages or release 
their workers Southern cities had attracted 
new industries and jobs, but blacks were 
often excluded from hiring. Despite some 
changes, the South remained segregated 
and offered little to blacks except disen¬ 
franchisement and a lack of opportunities.' 

Meanwhile, Northern industries were 
hungry for laborers. The war shut off their 
supply of immigrants and with many of 
their workers serving as soldiers, big indus¬ 
tries sent agents into the South to recruit 
inexpensive labor with promises of free 
transportation and high wages The North 
became the "land of promise" for blacks 
and one author stated that "the movement 
spread like wild fire." The biggest pull from 
industries occurred when the labor shortage 
was most critical between 1916 and 1919; 
by t he lat ter year a business recession ended 
the greatest needs. 1 

This migration was not a gradual process 
as it had been before World War 1, but a 
truly mass movement. It not only affected 
blacks but became a major social epoch 
that changed the look of cities. As more and 
more blacks moved north, white urban 
dwellers became fearful of the increasing 


black population The newcomers Ibund 
homes in neighborhoods where other 
blacks lived and when whites began to 
mow out, these districts were converted 
from mixed neighborhoods into almost ex* 
elusively black areas. 1 
Formation of the Ghetto 4 

While Omaha’s blacks had steadily con¬ 
tinued lo move into the Near North Side 
by 1910, they were not predominant until 
several decades later. Several forces helped 
contribute to the development of Omaha's 
Near North Side as a segregated ghetto. 
Blacks had lived all over the city, but began 
to mow to the North Side by 1910 Photos 
of the 1 913 torn ado reven led that a mi mbc r 
of blacks already resided in North Omaha 
by that time The majority of men killed 
in the collapse ol* the Id lew i Id Pool Hall 
were black. The destruction caused by the 
storm prompted some North Omaha resi¬ 
dents to move out rather than rebuild in 
the area. 

At the same time the area was not estab¬ 
lished as any ethnic group’s "turf" South 
Omaha and the Near South Side were al¬ 
ready carved into tight ethnic communities 
of Southern and Eastern Europeans by 
1910. Because the North Omaha ethnic 
groups of Irish, Scandinavians, and Ger¬ 
mans formed no solid neighborhoods by 
1910, their areas were more receptive to 
newcomers. Eastern European Jews had 
moved into I he area in the previous decade. 
When greater numbers of blacks began to 
settle in the city, North Omaha remained 
fluid and available to new residents. 

Perhaps the biggest factor in the concen¬ 
tration of the black community was its nu¬ 
merical growth. With a population that 

doubled to reach 10.315 by 1920, sheer 
numbers caused reactions from Omaha’s 
white and black communities. The dou¬ 
bling of the population frightened while 
Omahans, who found it harder to ignore 
the growing black population. The resulting 
hostility and racism forced blacks' initial 
settlement into segregated neighborhoods. 
Until the 1950’s, blacks were generally re¬ 
stricted to the area between 20lh and 33rd, 
Cuming to Spencer Streets, with some set¬ 
tlement north of Adams Park * The ten¬ 
sions which ft lied the country after World 
War I strained all interaction between the 
races and helped to develop strict segrega¬ 
tion in many cities. The race riots, includ¬ 
ing the lynching in Omaha, were symptoms 
of the social climate that prevailed in the 

United States. 


2. Interior of Pouglfi^ C'oun*>- Courthouse alter 
1919 Riul 

! he 1 9 1 9 tin r| hotiy; not was Omulix* svorsi 
hour 11 led to Hie lynching of Will Drown, die 
near-lynching of Mayor Ltl P Smith and exten¬ 
sive damage to courthouse records and proj>erty 
I'Jchiacka Smc Hrirnifjl Sociciyi 

3. lorn Dennison, Omaha's "floss" 

Dennison controlled Omaha lor over .V) years 


without wur holding j public office Many be¬ 
lieved he orehesirated the 1919 riot for political 
gains 

{Otnjlui W.uliMkr.iUI Courtesy Orville l) Meiurd) 



The 1919 Riot and I<ocaI Polities 

Omaha experienced a riot in 1919 in 
which a black prisoner was seized from the 
Douglas County Courthouse and lynched. 
Unlike other cities, however, where white 
and black persons fought armed conflicts 
and attacked each other's neighborhoods, 
the Omaha not was a lynching with the 
hostilities confined to downtown. Omaha's 
disturbance was also connected to local pol¬ 
itics and the previous munctpal election. 

Since the turn of the century, political 
boss Tom Dennison con I rolled city govern¬ 
ment by bestowing favors on Omahans in 
return for their votes. He never held office 
himself, but pulled the strings behind the 
scenes through “Cowboy" James Dahl man. 
Omaha's mayor for almost 25 years * Den¬ 
nison maintained his power by establishing 
contacts within each ethnic group m the 
city His first black lieutenant was Vic 
Walker, owner of the Midway, one of the 
most noionous saloons m (he Red Light 
District. After Dennison and Walker quar¬ 
reled in 1901, Jack Broomfield, who ran a 
saloon at III South 14th, took his place. 
Even later, policeman Harry Buford served 
as Dennison's link with the black com¬ 
munity.’ 

The one lapse in Mayor Dahlman's 
quarter-century career occurred in 1918- 
J92I, when Omahans elected a reform 
ticket in an effort to get rid of Dennison’s 
machine. Dennison supposedly told his co¬ 


horts it was time to let the reformers have 
their chance in office — after one term the 
citizens would be glad (o welcome back the 
machine. Attorney Ed P. Smith, elected 
mayor on the reform ticket, had a difficult 
term filled with various strikes through the 
summer of 1919. The Bee and Daily News 
st i rred up rac i al host i I it tes by conce n trati ng 
press coverage on a supposed crime wave 
of alleged sexual assaults of white women 
by black men. The stories of arrests made 
front page headlines but the subsequent re¬ 
leases of innocent men were seldom men¬ 
tioned. 3 

In late September the police arrested Will 
Brown, a black packinghouse worker who 
was unemployed because of rheumatism, 
for the alleged assault of Agnes Loebcck. 
Brown was kept in jail at the Douglas 
County Courthouse for three days and by 
September 28th, a Sunday afternoon, a 
mob of 6,000 demanded the prisoner In¬ 
itially policemen wielding nightsticks and 
fire hoses held them back, but the mob 
broke down the doors and set fire to the 
building Mayor Ed Smith and his police 
commissioner, J Dean Ringer, tried to rea¬ 
son wiih (he crowd, but rowdies seized the 
Mayor, put a noose around his neck and 
hanged him from the metal arm of a traffic 
light lower. A policeman managed to rescue 
the Mayor and save his life, but officers 
could not keep the mob from Will Brown. 
As policemen tried to evacuate the prisoner 
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from the burning courthouse down a back 
stairway, the mob grabbed Brown, beat him 
and hanged him from a telephone pole at 
181h and Harney. The crowd shot the body 
hundreds of times, then paraded it through 
the streets and burned it. ? 

Eventually, the city was placed under 
martial law, and troops from Fort Omaha 
led by General Leonard Wood patrolled 
several areas General Wood suspected that 
the riot was "due to an organized effort 
which could be traced back to the criminal 
gang which ruled Omaha." He also discov¬ 
ered that a regular taxi service had operated 
on (he 28 th, bringing extra men to the riot 
from various spots in (he city. Reverend 
John Albert Williams echoed General 
Wood's feelings in (he Monitor He saw be¬ 
hind the riot "the hidden, but not wholly 
concealed hand of those who would go to 
any extreme to place themselves in power." 
Williams also chastised the sensational re¬ 
porting of the Bee and the News for their 
part in agitating Omaha's citizens. 10 

Over one hundred persons were arrested 
for their part in the riot but few were ever 
punished. The extent of Tom Dennison’s 
control over the riot has never been deter¬ 
mined. He was conveniently out of town 
on September 2fith. Whatever the true 
cause of the not, it served Dennison's pur¬ 
poses well, since in May, 1921, voters re¬ 
turned Dahlman and the rest of the 
machine slate to city government ." 
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Despite Ihc probable orchestration of the 
riot, the black community was somewhat 
divided over Tom Dennison. His lieuten¬ 
ants and some businessmen worked with 
him, and many Omahans believed there 
was more control over crime in the city 
when Dennison was In charge. Vet others, 
like Reverend Williams and attorney Har¬ 
rison Pin ken, saw nothing but evil in Den¬ 
nison’s organization. By the late 1930‘s, 
Pinkctt wrote that the machine precipitated 
a “number of years of political degradation 
rarely ever surpassed" in the black com¬ 
munity. He pointed out that when Den¬ 
nison brought Vic Walker, and then Jack 
Broomfield mio his operation, the political 
gains made earlier under the leadership of 
men like Millard Singleton, E.R. Overall 
and Dr. M.O. Ricketts were lost. Pinkctt 
wrote that under Dennison, “where we for¬ 
merly had colored teachers in the schools, 
we had none: where colored men and 
women held remunerative positions in gov¬ 
ernment, other racial groups gained them/’ 
The political clout that diminished under 
Dennison reasserted Itself by the late 
1920's, when black legislators were again 
elected after a quarter century lapse." 

When the community flexed its political 
muscle, it came in force. The 9th and 10th 
District representatives to the Nebraska 
House in 1927 were Ferdinand L. Barnett 
and Dr. John A. Singleton. Barnett had be¬ 
gun the first black newspaper in Omaha, 
The Progress, in 1889 and later served as 
Deputy Clerk of the Probate Court and City 
Street Foreman before holding office. John 
Andrew Singleton was one of the dentist 
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sons of Millard Singleton. Bom in Omaha 
in 1895, John Singleton received his DDS 
from Howard University. He had previ¬ 
ously held the position of Deputy Register 
of Deeds of Douglas County and had been 
a delegate to the Republican County Cen¬ 
tral Committee in 1926." 

Dr. Aaron Me Mil bn represented the 9lh 
District in the House in 1929. He began 
medical practice in Nebraska after his grad¬ 
uation from Mcharry Medical College at 
Nashville, Tennessee, in 1923. Like his 
predecessors to the legislature from North 
Omaha, McMillan was active in county 
and state Republican work before his elec¬ 
tion. In 1929 after completing only half his 
term, Dr. McMillan resigned his office to 
accept a position as a medical missionary 
in Angola. George Hibblcr filled the re¬ 
mainder of McMillan's term. Eventually, 
Dr. McMillan returned to Omaha where he 
was on the staff of Methodist and Chil¬ 
dren’s Hospitals." 

In 1932, the 9lh District elected its first 
black Democrat, Johnny Owen. Owen was 
well known for being (he only four-sport 
black athlete in any Nebraska high school. 
At the time of his election he was studying 
law at Creighton University. Two years later 
the 9th District elected another attorney, 
John Adams, Jr., who served until 1941. 
Adams received his law degree from the 
University of Nebraska in 1929 and had 
previously run for a House seat in 1933 
before winning the 1934 election. His 
father. John Adams, Sr., an Omaha attor¬ 
ney for over 40 years, served in the legis¬ 
lature in the 1950's." 


1. Dt. John A. Singleton 

Nebraska House of Representatives, 1927 
(ttrtrssfca Blue Book) 

2. Dr. Aaron M. McMillan 

Nebraska House of Representatives, 1929 
(Ncbn<kj Blue Book) 

3. John Adams, Jr. 

Nebraska House of Representatives and Uni¬ 
cameral, 1935-1941 



North 24th Street — The Heart of the 
Community 

North 24th Street remained a relatively 
vibrant commercial district through World 
War fl. Neighborhood residents patronized 
black and white businessmen, and many of 
(hem remained at (he same location for sev¬ 
eral decades. The southern end of the street 
was primarily Jewish in focus, while the 
area from approximately Patrick Street 
north held the bulk of black businesses. 
Among the black businessmen was Milton 
Johnson, who operated a drug store at 1904 
North 24th Street. R.C. Price and EW Kil- 
lingworth were longtime barbers who 
owned their building at 2416 North 24th 
Street. Both were active in civic groups in¬ 
cluding the American Legion and Knights 
of Pythias, and Price served as president of 
the NAACP. The Shipman brothers, road 
building contractors, had business through¬ 
out several slates Among the long lasting 
white businessmen present in 1926 were 
Reid-Duffy Pharmacy at the southwest cor¬ 
ner of 24th and Lake and Tuehman Broth¬ 
ers Grocery on ihc northwest corner 
adjacent to Peterson's bakery- Tuehman re¬ 
mained for a decade, and Peterson and 
Duffy until the 1960’s. 1Ifc 

Black businesses located on Lake Street 
were the J.P. Waddle Barber Shop at 2411, 
the /V('H' Eta newspaper at 2412 and the 
Omaha Waiters' Association at 2427 Lake. 
Allen Jones constructed a brick one-story 
building at 2216 North 24th in 1923 and 
utilized it as a mortuary, while three years 
later Oscar Ricketts erected a brick building 
at 2307 North 24th. Both structures be- 
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4, Kdiioim-Stierman laundry. 2401 -11 North 
24th Si reel. 1929 

A laundry and dry cleaning iMdhhslirwm on 
Norm 24th Sircct from the |V2U'$ until (he 
1940V I'dholin-Shcrntan was on ilic Omaha 
(jtiuie'i "honor I'ofc" for luring black employees 
and s.up|>onmg I he newspaper ihrongli ads 
tllosl'*Hk-f tohardi ColteciKift] 


5. I he* lift* fctnt Block, 2120 North 24lh Street, 
1984 

Fluili m i9?4byOr Anthony (. Ihiwkinv the 
structu re i»«J icatcd t he eet jhl i sli me nt of the black 
I'oinimnuty on North 24th Street 
(Ont,ihj (»iv Planning l>c(vuiiiicni) 



came well known lalcr as the homes of the 
Star newspaper and as Metoycr’s Bar*B*Q, 
respectively. 0 

The food business, in various forms, pro¬ 
vided another opportunity for entrepre* 
ncurs Since restaurants were always 
segregated, they provided a ready market 
for businessmen and a number of these en¬ 
terprises appeared m this area. Two that 
lasted were James Bell’s Midway Cafe at 
24 !R North 24th and Rabe’s Buffet at 2425 
North 24th. At the same time there were a 
number of black grocers led by the Carey 
Brothers A J. and 3 C Carey operated five 
grocery stores m Omaha and Kansas City 
by 1930. Among their stores were the Carey 
Neighborhood Grocery at 27th and Grant 
which handled over $ 100,000 of business 
annually, stores at 27ih and Ohio, 2120 
North 24th and two in Kansas City. The 
Omaha Guide said the Carey Brothers were 
“in a class by themselves in the retail gro¬ 
cery business in the Slate of Nebraska when 
it comes to our group." The newspaper 
urged communily support for the Careys 
since llie more business they received, “the 
more work for our girls and boys." Earlier 
that year a group of 15 owners and man* 
agers of grocery stores had formed the Col* 
ored Merchants Retail Association and 
named AJ. Carey president '* 

The growing number of black profes* 
sionals also located near 24th and Lake, or 
on 24th Street. Among them were physi¬ 
cians Wesley Jones and Herbert Wjggins at 
I5)8'4 North 24tK, Dr. G.B. Lennox at 
1602, Dr. AT.. Hawkins at 2120 in the 
Hawkins Block, and dentists J.A. and C.H. 
Singleton at 2411 and 2502Vi Norih 24th 
Street. Dentist Craig Morris shared an of¬ 
fice with Dr. J.H. Hutten at 24 i9Vj North 
24th Street, while at 2420 were physicians 
A.A Foster, Price Terrell and A,M 
McMillan. Dr. D.W. Gooden had offices at 
22 ! I'/? Cuming, while Dr. W.W. Solomon 
was the City Physician and later located at 
24th and Wirt By 1936, denmis John J. 
Jones and W W. Peebles also practiced on 
North 24th Street. 0 

A number of attorneys also had offices 
in the black community. Along with long 
time attorney Harrison Pmkett were Wil* 
llamB Bryant, Ray Williams, Jesse Hutten 
and Ralph Adams, Others included John 
Pegg. a former Inspector of Weights and 
Measures; Arthur B McCaw, who went on 
to become an economic advisor with the 
U.S. State Department; and John Adams, 
Sr, and John Adams, Jr,, both of whom 



1. Mimalurc Golf, 24th and Grant Struct*. 
!W$ 

llloiiw«cl-ri\»Ua«Ji C uIIcm ion) 

2. Omaha Star Building, 2210 North 24th 
Strvcl, 19^4 

Siikc it% founding Hy Mildred Bro«n in 19 335. 
llic Omaha Stai has served as the voice of the 
black uinimumiy 
tOiiulu Cil> I’lo i«*»ii«k l>.'p>i<lmeiiO 
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served in the slate legislature One other 
attorney in this era was Charles Davis, 
whose daughter, Elizabeth Davis Pittman, 
also became an attorney and a municipal 
court judge,™ 

In Black Chicago. Allen Spear pointed 
out that the migration of the Teens gave a 
push to developing black businesses, by 
providing them with a greater number of 
potential customers. In Chicago, whites 
controlled most businesses in black neigh¬ 
borhoods, but blacks competed successfully 
I n operati ng restau ru n is or m t he busi nesses 
of hairdressing, real estate and undertaking 
While no extensive study of the mix of 
black and white business on North 24th 
Street has been undertaken, Spear’s con¬ 
clusions appear generally to reflect the 
Omaha situation as well. 21 

Among the most successful of Omaha 
entrepreneurs were hairdressers. One of the 
oldest institutions was the California 
School of Beauty Culture at 521 North 33rd 
Street, founded by Mrs. Kathryn Wilson. 
In the late 1930’s the school was described 
as "one of the best schools of this character 
in Nebraska/’ and one which compared 
"favorably with the best of them every¬ 
where.” Mrs. Wilson, a former teacher, 
wrote a textbook entitled The Successful 
Hairdresser, which went through six edi¬ 
tions. She also controlled at least one 
branch operation, the Katherine Beauty 


School in St Louis !! 

Another beauty school operator was Mrs 
Christine Alehouse, owner and founder of 
the A ((house School of Beauty Culture at 
2422 North 22nd Street. She was a graduate 
of Lincoln University, Jefferson City. Mis¬ 
souri, and had previously been « teacher. 
Mrs. Allhousc wrote weekly articles on 
beauty culture for The Guide Her school 
later moved to 24th and Corby and even 
later to 24th and Pratt.™ 

The black community was well served 
with newspapers through the years between 
the wars. John Albert Williams’ Mon nor 
continued until 1929, and was supple¬ 
mented by the New Era. published from 
1920 to 1926 by George W. Parker. The 
Omaha Chronicle, published by John B. 
Horton appeared in the 1930’s. One of the 
longest-lived of all black newspapers was 
the Omaha Guide, established by B V, and 
C.C. Galloway in 1927. C.C. Galloway had 
been involved in a variety of businesses 
since the turn of the century. In 1909 he 
operated the Humboldt Bar and Cafe at 
1419 Dodge and a hotel at 1421 Dodge. 
Unfortunately. Ins hotel did not survive, 
but Galloway soon appeared in business 
again, operating a billiard parlor down¬ 
town, and even later, a real estate office on 
North 24th Street. The Guide was known 
for its "first class modern pnnring plant" 
and a circulation of over 25.000 in (he mid- 


1930's One author cited Galloway’s busi¬ 
ness achievement and colled him a “re¬ 
markable personality who possesses busi¬ 
ness acumen rarely enjoyed by a man of any 
race." Vie Guide was published until 1958.-* 
in July, 1938, (wo former staff members 
of The Guide launched the Omaha Star, a 
new weekly which outlasted all oilier black 
newspapers m the city. Founded by Mildred 
Brown, formei Guide advertising manager, 
the Slur was eventually located in (he for¬ 
mer mortuary ai 2216 North 24ih, sill! ihe 
newspaper's home today. A native of Bir¬ 
mingham, Alabama, Brown had excelled at 
raising money for churches and clmrity 
groups. She utilized her abilities to sell ads 
for the Siar. of winch she became the pub¬ 
lisher.™ Under Mrs. Brown, the ,S7or has 
conlinued as an important voice in (he 
community. 

Employment Between the Wars 
While the business community on North 
24th Street was prospering, the majority of 
black residents found employment else¬ 
where An analysis of census data in 1920 
and 1930 reveals that most blacks were con¬ 
fined to relatively few job groups In both 
years the bulk of men were employed in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries 
and domestic and personal service, llte cat¬ 
egory which also provided jobs to virtually 
every employed woman as well. The pre¬ 
ponderance of men in manufacturing and 






X Ulterior of a mwt packing plnnt, ca 192ft 
( he mem irackmg iihIumi) hwc.imc a major 
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4. Omaha Urban league Banquet. 1932 
Tlie Urban l c.igur began ns a social-onenierl 
agency in 1928 l>ui sidiktl to loco* primarily on 



mechanical pursues was particularly re* 
Idled lo the meal packing industries. The 
packing companies were among (he busi¬ 
nesses that rccruiled in the South, offering 
jobs and Iree transportation (o blacks who 
would work for (hem. As a result die I‘>10 
census (o(al of 12 men employed in pack* 
mghouscs had jumped (o almosl 1.000 by 
1920 and about 900 ten years later The 
domestic and personal service jobs for men 
were usually as pone is, jjnitors and wail* 
ers. while women were frequently servants 
or laundresses /a 

James Harvey Kerns, executive secretary 
of (he Omaha Urban League in 1932, ana¬ 
lyzed black employment in business and 
industry and found some significant prob« 
lems Certainly the worst problems were the 
intolerant attitudes of while employers and 
workers who were reluctant (o accept black 
employees. Asa result, apprenticeship po* 
si (ions were scarce and greater demand for 
fewer positions kept wages low. The study 
also pointed to inadequate education which 
failed to supply students with the training 
needed for employment. Union member¬ 
ship did not appeal to blacks initially, pri* 
manly because they had derived little 
benefit from unions and had often been ex¬ 
cluded. .Some unions, such as barbers and 
musicians had segregated locals, while oth¬ 
ers. such as packinghouse unions that 
formed in the late I930*s, were mtegraled . 2 ’ 


civil nglm by the poit-World War II era. 
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Thus, while blacks were moving into a 
number of occupations, their progress was 
limited because oI white attitudes and in¬ 
adequate education. If a black man could 
not accumulate enough capital (o operate 
his own business, few other opportunities 
to work Ins way up were easily attainable. 
The best students frequently went on to be¬ 
come professionals, since those services 
were in demand 
Community Life 

The impact of (he Great Migration was 
felt m all aspects of black community life. 
It brought more students for schools, a pro* 
liberation of churches, and increased pres¬ 
sure for (he few recreational facilities 
available. The greater numbers swelled the 
membership of organizations but also pro¬ 
vided greater numbers in need. Just as a 
variety of social and civic clubs formed in 
(he period before World War I, new groups 
arose in the mter-war period. Foremost 
among them were two organizations dedi* 
catcd to advancement of the race: the 
NAACP and (he Urban League, 

The National Association for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Colored People (NAACP) 
was an interracial group formed in Now 
York City in 1910 Their program included 
“the abolition of all forced segregation, 
equal education for Negro and white chil¬ 
dren, the complete enfranchisement of the 
Negro, and the enforcement of the 14th and 


15th amendments.” An Omaha chapter 
was formed in 1914 under the guidance of 
Reverend John Albert Williams and Har¬ 
rison J. Pinkett Membership numbered 
over one thousand at that time, a total cred¬ 
ited to (he effort of C.C. Calloway, who was 
first vice-president of the group and head 
of the membership campaign The organ¬ 
ization fought discrimination in the courts, 
employment and in public accommoda¬ 
tions, ever striving to protect the civil lib¬ 
erties of blacks." 

While the NAACP was involved in a va¬ 
riety of court fights dealing with civil lib¬ 
erties, another national organization was 
formed to assist Southern migrants in ad¬ 
justing to urban life and to help them find 
jobs. The National League on Urban Con¬ 
ditions among Negroes, shortened to (he 
National Urban League, was formed by a 
group of social service agencies in New 
York City in I9l). An Omaha branch was 
established in 1928 and concentrated on 
employment assistance. When the organi¬ 
zation was able to use the former Webster 
Telephone Exchange building at 2213 Lake 
Street in the 1930’s, it expanded programs 
and provided a small library, gym, little 
theater, and activity room for various han¬ 
dicraft classes The Omaha League even¬ 
tually pulled away from its community 
center focus by the end of the 1940’s and 
concentrated on the provision of greater job 
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opportunities for blacks. The League also 
achieved gains in education and (he inte¬ 
gration of public facilities, transforming it 
into an agency for social justice rather than 
the community center il provided ihrough* 
out the Depression. 2 * 

The North Side YWCA was created in 
1920. A residence at 2306 North 22nd 
Street became the “Y*’ Community Center 
and offered classes, lectures, and space for 
dub activities of all kinds. A garden club 
was organised to take care of the grounds 
and building, and after a few years, the 
group evolved into the Quack Club This 
organization, composed of the'‘most active 
young colored women m the community.” 
presented a yearly operetta and annual 
Christmas and summer dances held at 
Brownell Hal), social events which raised 
money for the ”Y.”"' 

While the civic organizations conccn* 
(rated on community betterment, there 
were also a variety of fraternal and social 
clubs functioning. In 1926, the Mosons had 
their dub rooms in the Fren/er Block at 
1902 North 24th Street, and later met at 
26th and Blondo, while Hie Elks met at Co¬ 
lumbia Hall, 2420 Lake Street. Founded in 
1919, the Theodore Roosevelt Post of the 
American Legion was organized (0 help ex* 
servicemen adapt to civilian life and find 
employment. The group was also involved 
in relief and social welfare work, and or¬ 
ganized an auxiliary for women relatives of 
mcmbers. JI 

Among the first social clubs in (he black 
community was the Pleasant Hour Club, 
formed in (he late nineteenth century. Il 
was later followed by the Aloha Club, the 
Enirc Nous Cl ub, Trojan Cl u b, Qu ack Club 
and Beau Brummels Gub, Certainly the 
highlight of the social scene, however, was 
(he annual Coronation Ball, with the an* 
nouneement of King and Queen Borealis. 
Sponsored by St. Philip's Episcopal 
Church, the celebration was modeled after 
the Ak-Sar-Ben festivities and each year 
honored an outstanding man and woman 
of (he com mu n it y. The pageant. frequently 
held at Dreamland Hall, began in I930. ,: 

Despite the number of social and civic 
clubs, the central and most important in¬ 
stitution for many residents was the church. 
As Spear pointed out in Black Chicago, re* 
ligious activities were the aspect of family 
life most affccicd by the Great Migration 
of the Teens. The newcomers increased the 
number of churches and also preferred a 
different style of worship. The previously 
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3. Salem Baptist Church, 22nd and .Seward 
Slice ta. I92B 

'l he Siifem n*pu«i congregation worshipped at 
22nd and Seward Streets from 1928 until the 
mid- 1 ') 30'‘s, when the structure was lorn down 
for construction of the Logan Kontencllc Homes. 
(ftousvick-frcharUi rolled ion) 
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predominant Baptists and Methodists had 
a "decorous order of worship," while many 
of the new congregations reflected a rural 
Southern background which stressed an 
"informal, demonstrative, preacher-ori¬ 
ented" worship style. The new residents felt 
uncomfortable in the older churches and 
many opened sterolront churches, which 
have since become an established aspect of 
black religious life " 

In 1933, the Baptists lud the most mem* 
hers and 15 churches, including Zion, the 
oldest, and a number <>l smaller congrc* 
gat ions 2 1 on remained at 23 rd and Grant 
where it was rebuilt after the 1913 lorn ado. 
Salem Baptist and Pilgrim Baptist churches 
were of relatively new origin, lounded jftcr 
Ihc influx of new residents during the 
lee ns Like many other congregations al 
that tune, Salem mel in a varieiy of places 
before pure hasing a church building at LSI I 
North 23rd Ihis structure was outgrown 
by 1928 ami the congregation moved to the 
former Glair Methodist Ghureh at 22nd 
and Seward. Although ii held 1,200 and 
suited the congregation the building was 
lorn down for construction of the Logan 
Fontencllc Homes In 1936, the congrega¬ 
tion purchased a lot at 2741 Decatur and 
built a church that provided -Salem with a 
home for 35 years.“ 

Pilgrim Baptist Church was founded in 
1918 and also began meeting in a vacant 
storefront on North 24th Street, and later 
al 26lli and Franklin. In 1920, Calvary Bap¬ 
tist at 2501 Hamilton, a white congrega¬ 
tion. decided to move farther west, and 
agreed to sell its building to Pilgrim Baptist 
for 535,000. Pilgrim’s congregation took 
ovci the church building m September, 

1920. 15 

Among the other early Baptist churches 
was Mt. Moriah, which had begun down¬ 
town and moved to 2553 Seward by 1910. 
In 1925 they relocated again, moving into 
(he former Reorganized Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter Day Saints (Mormons) 
building at 2602 North 24th Street. The 
Mt. Moriah congregation built a new 
church on Ihc same site in 1934. Morning 
Star Baptist first met in 1928 at 2608 
Frank lin, a build mg that was originally 
built for St. John’s Episcopal Church in 
1887. Morning Star Baptist remained at 
that site until 1949, when it moved to the 
former St Mark's Lutheran Church at 20th 
and Burdette. 16 

Among the largest and oldest churches in 
other denominations was St. John African 










1. Sr John African Mcthodisi Kpiuopal 
( hutch, 24H2 North 22nd Strticl, 1928 
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from architect Frank l.loyd Wright 
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Methodist Episcopal, founded in 1865. 
Their 1867 structure at l8tli and Webster 
had been enlarged and remodeled in 1908 
In 1921, St. John’s boughtthree lots at 22nd 
and Willis for a new church and completed 
a brick foundation for the structure. The 
congregation met in the basement and built 
the sanctuary as funds became available 
Finally in 1943, the congregation moved 
upstairs fot worship services. The structure, 
designed by Frederick Stott and Reinholdt 
F. Hennig, was built in Frank Lloyd 
Wright’s prairie style, with a flat roof and 
clean horizontal lines. Out of St. John grew 
three other AME churches in Omaha, Beth* 
el AME at 25th and Franklin, Alien Chapel 
in South Omaha, and Pnmm Chapel, for¬ 
merly at 18 th and Emmett 

Clair Methodist Episcopal Church first 
met in 1928 at 22nd and Miami. They had 
purchased the former First Church of the 
Brethren, built in 1915 by a congregation 
of German heritage. Clair remained there 
for 30 years until moving to the former St. 
Paul’s Evangelical Lutheran Church at 
2443 Evans. St. Paul’s had built this brick 
church after the 1913 tornado had wrecked 
their previous building at 28th and Par* 
kcr." 

The only Catholic church serving blacks 
was St. Benedict the Moor, organized in 
19 21 by Father Francis Cassil I y. Father Ca$- 


silly taught at Creighton University and saw 
a need to serve Omalm's black community. 
In 1923 Father Cassilly and his congrega¬ 
tion took over a former brick factor)' at 
2423 Grant as their church. The school of 
St. Benedict the Moor, operated by the Sis* 
ters of Mercy, was the only one in Omaha 
planned specifically for black children. It 
was also Ihe only school in the city that 
allowed black education students at the 
University of Omaha to conduct practice 
teaching. 1 * 

Recreation and Entertainment Along North 
24th Street 

A good portion of the entertainment ac¬ 
tivity on North 24ih centered around music 
and the music industry. That music con* 
sisted of jazz and blues, which one author 
called "cultural necessities" for hlack urban 
dwellers of the 1920 s and 1930 s. While 
Omaha was secondary to Kansas Cily as a 
jazz center in this region, the city supported 
more than one band of us own in the hey¬ 
day of jazz. But music and bands had an 
early start in the black community, with 
both popular and classical musicians. 
Among the first groups was a band organ* 
ized by Josiah Waddle in 1902. Waddle, the 
child of a slave family, came to Omaha in 
1880 and became the city’s firsl black bar¬ 
ber. He organized a 15-piece band which 
furnished music for county fairs, chautau* 
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quas, and local musicals.' 1 * 

In 1904, Dan Dcsduncscame to Omaha 
from New Orica ns and took over leadership 
of Ihe Knights of Pythias Uniform Rank 
Band. His showmanship, musicianship, 
and personality eventually popularized the 
group and it became the official Chamber 
of Commerce baud in 1918 and led the an¬ 
nual Ak-Sar-Ben electric parades They 
travelled all over Nebraska on the Cham¬ 
ber’s annual Good Will lours lo promote 
Omaha Desduncs led (lie band until his 
death m 1929 It icamincd the Dan Dcs- 
dunes Band, however, even under the lead¬ 
ership of George Bryant, who began 
conducting the group in 1935 and re¬ 
mained for a quarter century. Bryant, a 
friend of W.C Handy, played with a variety 
of groups before taking over in Omaha «• 
But North 24th Street was best known in 
Omaha as a center of jazz. James Jewell, 
Sr, built the Jewell Building at 24th and 
Grant in 1923. The second floor housed the 
Dreamland Ballroom, which became an 
entertainment center from the 1020 's on 
and lasted longer than many other early 
clubs Dreamland hosted nil the big bands, 
including those of Duke Ellington, Couni 
Basie, Louis Armstrong, Fletcher Hender¬ 
son, Earl Hines, Jimmy Lunceford, and 
Lionel Hampton James Jewell, Jr., who 
managed Dreamland until it closed in ihe 







Omalta'» ollicwl Olijmlwr of Commune Hand Opcrnied by Janice Jcsvcll. Jr.. Drumland 
and represented the city on numerous occasions Hall wjs a long-iimc dub for big bands and jazz 
(1 >ou$i.h County n«sior«i..il Sooeiy) in Omaha, hosting such musicians as Duke Fl- 

.V The* Na» lunlcs Orchestra, 1940 Imgion. Count liasic anti Nat King Cole. 
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1 %0's, hooked the original Nat King Cole 
7no for $25 per in an. Integrated crowds 
listened lo Duke P.llington for admission of 
only a dollar at Dreamland Halle* 

Other clubs and bands also added to llie 
music picture on North 24th Street. Two 
bands, the Omaha Niglu Owls and (he Sam 
Turner Orchcstia, played (he first jazz in 
Omaha nl The Grotto, a club at 2025 North 
24th in (he early 1930's The Night Owls 
later become (he Dixie Ramblers, and ri* 
valed I loyd Hu filer's Serenades. In 1936, 
a Texas band led by Nat Towles played a( 
Dieamland Hall room and ended up staying 
in Omaha. They became ihc (op band in 
ihc area and until 1950, the Towles or¬ 
chestra was “one of the biggest businesses 
m ihc black community." Preston Love, an 
Omaha musician who played with Count 
Basie and oihcr big bands of the era, wroic 
that the Towles orchcsira "climbed higher 
in national recognition than any other band 
m Omaha history."" Other familiar bands 
in these years were Simon Harrold and ihe 
Melody Roys. I he Jungle Rhythm Boys and 
Basie Givens and his orchestra Later night 
clubs in the neighborhood included Mc¬ 
Gill’s Blue Room at 2423*25 Norih 24th 
which opened in 19.39, Allen’s Showcase 
Lounge, located at 2229 Lake, ahd the Car¬ 
nation Ballroom ai 24th and Miami. The 
popular Carnation hosted musicians such 


as Duke Ellington, Count Basic and Fats 
Domino." 

As in the rest of the city, neighborhood 
theaters were entertainment centers on (he 
North Side Already present in 1912 were 
the Diamond (later ihe Lake) at 2410 Lake, 
the Franklin at 1624 North 24th, and the 
Alhambra at 1826 North 24th. Two dec¬ 
ades later, at ihe height of movie popularity, 
shoe were a total of eight theaters on the 
North Side, including the Corby at 2803 
North 16th, (he Grand at 2920 North !6th, 
and the North Star at 2413 Ames. However, 
theaters were usually segregated so blacks 
most often patronized the Rite at 2043 
North 24th, which had opened in 1930" 

The Riu also showed films made by early 
black filmmakers such as Oscar Mtcheaux 
and brothers Noble and George Johnson, 
who aimed ai reaching a new urban audi¬ 
ence of blacks. Noble Johnson was a con- 
trad player for Universal Studios in Los 
Angeles when he formed ihc Lincoln Mo¬ 
tion Picture Company with other black 
investors in 1916. Among the first of black 
film enterprises, the Lincoln Company 
aimed to make pictures with a "black point 
of view" and produced three films by 1918. 
The first showing of a Lincoln picture out¬ 
side California was in Omaha, in several 
neighborhood iheatcrs owned by whites but 
which catered lo black audiences." 



Noble Johnson resigned from the Lin¬ 
coln Company in 1918, but his brother 
grew more involved. A postal worker in 
Omaha, George Johnson opened a general 
hooking office for Lincoln films. From his 
residence at 2816 Pratt (where he boarded 
with Isaac Bailey in the house designed by 
Clarence Wigington) Johnson established a 
series of branch offices in major cities that 
became the first black-operated national 
film booking organization. Although he left 
Omaha by 1921, and the Lincoln Company 
was discontinued in 1923, George Johnson 
moved to Los Angeles and compiled an ex¬ 
tensive collection of information on blacks 
m the movie industry." 

Oscar Michcaux was among the most 
successful of black independent film pro¬ 
ducers, making movies from 1918 into the 
mid-!940’s, despite constant financing 
problems. George Johnson and the Lincoln 
Film Company had sought to produce a 
film called The Homesteader based on Mi- 
chcaux’s experiences in Dakota Territory, 
When the deal fell through, Mtcheaux de¬ 
cided to organize his own company. Mi- 
chcauK's films dealt with controversial 
issues such as lynchings that few other film¬ 
makers dared address. One of his first con¬ 
troversial films. Within Our G/ites, was 
shown in Omaha in 1920." 

Although Omaha's black population was 


1. Corby'I he at er. 2903 North J6rh Street. 1948 
Located along the North I6tli ilreelCdr line. 

the Corhy was one of eight tl*calcrt> in North 
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2. I he Depression in 'limes Square, New York 
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smaller than that oj* other cities, it ob* 
viously supporled the newly expanding 
black film business, and witnessed some 
early developments within that industry. 
Neighborhood theaters in Omaha gradually 
declined and by 1936, only the Rit/ re* 
ma ined on Nort h 24i It St reet soul h of Lake 
It stayed in business until 1968 when new 
suburban theaters gradually assumed the 
neighborhood cinema business 
Effects of the Depression 

When the stock market crashed in 1929, 
ilalTccicd economic conditions throughout 
the co an try. In North Omaha, residents fell 
the Depression most keenly in two areas 
employment and housing. Because many 
blacks were unskilled laborers, lltey weie 
among the first laid off from their jobs. As 
more and more residents were uncm* 
ployed, the 24th Street business district sul* 
fered as well. Nationwide, black 
unemployment percentages were far above 
those of whites and by 1935, one-sixth of 
those on relief were blacks — who made 
up only one-tenth of the total U.S. popu* 
!ftiion. M Both President Frank!m D. Roo¬ 
sevelt's New Deal legislation and 
employment efforts by (he Omaha Urban 
League helped ease the situation, but many 
residents were still without jobs 

The Depression brought one benefit to 
black laborers, however. The development 
of (he Congress of Industrial Organizations 
<C!0) in (he 1930’s and its unionization of 
steel and auto workers, longshoremen, 
mine and packinghouse workers all brought 
benefits to blacks employed in those in¬ 
dustries. The CIO was consistently opposed 
to racial discrimination, and membership 
in its unions gave blacks some leverage in 
the market place. 

In Omaha, job efforts within the black 
community centered around the Urban 
League’s Colored Free Employment Bu* 
reau, located at 2010 North 24th in 1931. 
By the end of the decade, as the United 
States geared up for World War II, the 
League assisted workers caught between 
cutbacks of WRA funds and new defense 
industry jobs Efforts centered around job 
training, integration of factories and office* 
previously closed to blacks and upgrading 
of black employees. The League particu* 
tarly assisted in placing workers in a variety 
of new positions, with some 350 laborers 
hired to work on the Martin Bomber Want 
construction project. Smaller but signifi¬ 
cant ga i ns occurred wit h the h i ri ng of black 
elevator operators at Northwestern Bell, 
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3. Federal ICmcrgaic) Relief Administration Oc- 
cticvir*. Morton Park. February JJ, J93f* 
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4. 24th and A me*. Streetcar Barn, cn. 1945 
fly ihe 1940V streetcars vied with automobiles 
ns the means of i rjnspori.il mn in the city After 
World War widespread ownership of auto¬ 
mobiles made ii caster for Omnhans to move oul 
of close-in neiRhbcvrhoods lo new suburban res¬ 
idences 

(l>ou£lje< nuni> IUm«i»h,i| Soeiely) 
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black women ui Armour Packing Compelny 
and integration of the 24!h Street Safeway 
grocery store slaff 5 * 

In the long run. however, the New Deal 
was most beneficial to blacks m Hie con* 
struct ion of new public housing. As histo¬ 
rian John Hope Franklin slated, “llicsc 
modem unus. with electric or gus appli¬ 
ances and facilities for recreation, gave 
thousands of Negro families an opportunity 
to live in a kind of environ men l that pre¬ 
viously wav wholly unknown to them."'” 
While public housing has come under con¬ 
siderable criticism in the Iasi two decades, 
the original ex peri me n( did bring improved 
dwellings lo both white and black inner city 
residents in the 1030V Two housing proj¬ 
ects were bull! m Omaha during Ihe 
Depiction: the South Side Terrace Homes, 
jus! south of the stockyards at 28tli and "R” 
Streets and the Logan Foiuencllc Homes, 
from 20th to 24ih. Paul to Seward Streets, 
in North Omaha 

The first blacks moving into Norlh 
Omaha followed the same paths as previous 
European immigrants, moving first into the 
southern sections of (lie vicinity and grad¬ 
ually northward or westward as then eco¬ 
nomic situation improved However, this 
paitcm held (rue only until ihe great in¬ 
crease m black population by the 1920’s. 
While all other im migrants moved oul as 
they achieved economic success, racism 
hulled blacks with invisible walls that 
formed ihe ghetto. As a result, middle and 
upper class blacks were forced lo remain in 
ihe neighborhood wiih its overcrowded, de¬ 
teriorated housing. This physical confine¬ 
ment wjsan important factor in developing 
the sirong community present in the 1920'$ 
and 1930’s, but it limited blacks to residing 
in one of the oldest and increasingly de¬ 
caying areas. 

in a 1942 study, black residents of North 
Omaha rated the quality of housing avail¬ 
able to ihem. The most deteriorated dwell¬ 
ings were around Kcllom School, just north 
of Cuming Street. Housing rated as average 
filled an area where Ihe majority of blacks 
lived, from Paul to Take, 24th to 30th and 
33rd. and Burdeite lo Maple cast of 24th 
Above average housing was located west of 
27th Street, north of l.ake to Spencer. Fast 
of 24th, blacks moved no farther north than 
Maple Street by World War U This was 
due m pan to Sacted Heart Church and (he 
strong Catholic community around it 
which remained fairly stable until the 
1940 s and hailed integration.” 

















t. Logon Fontenelte Homes, 1947 
Public housing project*. such os ihc Logon 
Fonlcncllc Homes which opened in 1938. were 
inictjlly viewed os positive efforts to provide 
good housing in otdercommunities. In later dec¬ 
odes, housing authorities began to build smaller, 
less concentrated projects of individual resi¬ 
dences in scattered locations. 

{John Savage Collection, Western Heritage Museum) 



The area of deteriorated housing around 
Kcltom School was eventually chosen for 
the first public housing project in the city. 
Named the Logan Fontenelle Homes In 
honor of an Omaha Indian chief, the $2 
million project was given authorization to 
proceed in 1936 when the last residents on 
the site had moved out. Of the residents 
who left, 59 percent owned (heir homes, 
which were generally well maintained. 
However, the rental properties which com¬ 
prised (he other 40 percent were scattered 
throughout and in poor repair, few rental 
buildings were painted and many had bro¬ 
ken windows and sagging porches, white va¬ 
cant Sots contained weeds several feet 
high.* 

Built with WPA labor, the Logan Fon* 
tenelle Homes opened in March, 1938. 
Each of the 284 units had a private en¬ 
trance, bath and kttchen appliances In ad¬ 
dition, the complex had play areas for 
children nearby, and two recreation cen¬ 
ters, each with a full-time director. The 
Homes were entirely paid for and owned 
by the federal government, but operated by 
the Omaha Housing Authority. Another 
272 units were added to the Logan Fon¬ 
tenelle Homes in 1941* The buildings 
were segregated from the beginning, with 
white residents living east of 22nd Street 
and black residents living on the west. 

No doubt some construct ion of new pub¬ 
lic housing and neighborhood redevelop¬ 
ment would have continued, but World 
War 11 postponed any activity for several 
years. As the nation entered the war, the 
period of blacks' strict confi nemem i mo the 
Near North Side ghetto formed in the 
1920's was ending. To be sure, clear bound¬ 
aries remained for another two decades, but 
beginning in the 1950's blacks slowly began 
to move north and west from their earliest 
neighborhoods. The yearn after World War 
11 also brought racial conflicts, both non¬ 
violent and violent, which called attention 
to the problems In North Omaha, By the 
late )940's the housing and neighborhoods 
developed in the nineteenth century were 
old and had undergone several waves of res¬ 
idents Thus, the years after World War 11 
witnessed efforts by blacks to improve their 
neighborhoods and also brought the start 
of city and federal attempts to redevelop 
the Near North Side. 


The Post-World War II Era 

The years from World War 11 until the 
1980's brought the greatest period of con¬ 
flict and change in North Omaha. Omaha 
expanded and more than doubled its pre¬ 
war size, with new suburbs reaching to the 
west and especially the southwest along the 
interstate highway. Decentralization of res¬ 
idents, industries and shopping districts all 
helped extend the city over additional land. 

All the growth and expansion left the 
older inner city behind, however. As in¬ 
dustry and retail businesses moved out to 
the suburbs, the older neighborhoods were 
no longer so convenient. Some inner city 
residents moved out to the suburbs. Un¬ 
fortunately, for black residents of North 
Omaha, segregation was still in force and 
the new suburban houses were not open to 
them. Until the 1960’s, blacks who moved 
out of the Near North Side usually moved 
to other older neighborhoods in the inner 
city. 

At the same time, the changing economic 
picture failed to benefit the black com¬ 
munity. Jobs were increasingly located m 
other areas of the city, and employment 
mainstays such as the packinghouses even¬ 
tually closed. Unskilled workers had fewer 
job opportunities as Omaha changed from 
a blue-collar laboring city to a white-collar 
financial, insurance and service center. 


The City of Omaha began to survey the 
problems of older neighborhoods soon after 
World War 11, but it took until (he 1980’s 
for local and federal efforts to bring signif¬ 
icant results. Since 1945 North Omaha has 
faced the urban problems of aging housing 
stock with resulting deterioration and con¬ 
demnations, disturbances in the 1960's and 
a freeway culling through the community. 
It is a testament to the neighborhood's res¬ 
idents that a strong community has man¬ 
aged to survive and face the future with 
optimism. 

Housing and Civil Rights 

The years following World War II 
brought efforts by the City of Omaha to 
modernize and update not only its physical 
appearance, but to provide services and 
needs postponed through the Depression 
and war years. In an attempt to deal with 
a multitude of problems, Mayor Charles W. 
Leeman organized a City-Wide Planning 
Committee in 1945. Their Improvement 
and Development Program, released in 
March, 1946, was an assessment of existing 
conditions and recommendations for cap¬ 
ital improvements. Among the chapters 
was one devoted to housing and slum area 
elimination. 

The Housing Committee’s recommen¬ 
dations included an urgent need to reha¬ 
bilitate two hlightcd residential districts: the 
area east of the South Omaha stockyards 


2. Wltiimiy M. Young 

Whilncy Young, director of the Omaha Urban 
League from 1950 to 1953, was instrumental m 
ending segregation in Omaha's public housing 
Young later became famous across the United 
States *$ executive director of the National Ur¬ 
ban League. 

(Oinc McNau Stnilti'. ftmiungh.im Alabama) 



and a North Side district between 16th and 
30th, Cuming to Bedford Committee 
members and neighborhood residents had 
surveyed 2.490 houses m the Nonh Omaha 
aiea and found that 395 deserved condem¬ 
nation. 232 required major repairs and an¬ 
other 635 needed minor repairs. They 
further identified the causes of blight in the 
area, pointing oul thal most of the strut- 
lines were quite old and lacked sufficient 
plumbing and other conveniences. In many 
coses houses were loo close together be¬ 
cause of small lots or because additional 
M r uctu res we re e reded on the sa me lot, U n- 
sci u pu Ions la nd ioi d s rece i ved h igh re n is for 
dilapidated buildings, since blacks could 
not easily move outside the area Home¬ 
owners found it almost impossible to ob¬ 
tain mortgages or home improvement 
loans because lending agencies refused to 
commit funds in North Omaha 1 

The Housing and Slum Area Elimination 
Committee not only itlcniified the blighted 
areas but listed recommendations as well 
I hey called for a program to get mortgage 
money into the area, u fund to assist owners 
of condemned property and plans to con¬ 
struct new homes in Nonh Omaha. They 
also pointed out thal ihe City needed to 
provide the usual municipal services, not¬ 
ing that it had failed to properly serve the 
area in the past In a rather advanced view 
for the 1940’s, the report called for infill 
development, the utilization of vacant lots 
foi new construction. Since these lots al¬ 
ready had gas, sewer and water service they 
would be economical to use rather lhan en¬ 
couraging “the further spread mg of the Cily 
beyond the City limits” Despite Ihe anal¬ 
ysis, however, i he Com in i lice felt the work 
could be accomplished with "little, if any. 
public funds/" They apparently believed 
the City could identify problems, but thal 
other agencies such as lending institutions 
or the neighborhoods themselves should al- 
leviaie the problems. The Committee re¬ 
flected prevalent attitudes toward housing 
rehabilitation in the 1940‘v Public housing 
wav still a new concept, and the provision 
of loans and grants for rehabilitation of in¬ 
dividual houses by public agencies was not 
yet a part of national housing programs. As 
a result, the Mayor’s City-Wide Planning 
Committee proposed 16 bond issues, but 
none dealing with housing and slum elim¬ 
ination. 

Along with problems of blight in older 
neighborhoods, Omaha was also suffering 
from a severe housing shortage. Returning 


veterans had difficulty finding homes and 
ihe Omaha I lousing Authority set up tem¬ 
porary barracks-like dwellings in several 
parks to relieve the siluation. The OHA 
also moved forward with plans for three 
new public housing projects, all in North 
Omaha. 

By lute 1950 OHA advertised for bids on 
the Hilltop and Spencer Homes. Hilltop 
Homes, located between North 30th and 
33rd Streets, Giant to Lake Streets, con¬ 
tained 225 units and opened in late 1951 
Spencer Homes were completed in 1952 
and contained 175 units on either side of 
Spencer Street from North 26t!i Avenue to 
29th Street. These one- and (wo-story units 
reflected the unimaginative design of public 
housing construction in the 1950’s, with 
residents housed in plain rectangular build¬ 
ings with little ornament. All three sites 
were mostly vacant when chosen for OHA 
housing. Farther south were the 3(JD-unit 
Plcasantvicw Homes, located on either side 
of North 30th Street between Parker and 
Burdette. This complex contained two six- 
story buildings, originally planned for fam¬ 
ilies but later converted to residences for 
senior citizens, and a number of low-rise 
structures. Pleasantvicw Homes opened for 


occupancy in fall. I953. 3 

Even before the Hilltop Homes had 
opened, the North Omaha Commercial 
Club publicized its opposition to any ad¬ 
ditional public housing in North Omaha, 
fearing an overload on schools and other 
nearby facilities. The OHA Board re¬ 
sponded with its belief that any efforts to 
remove blight on the Near North Side 
would benefit the area. In addition OHA 
had attempted to locate its housing on sites 
that would not have been fully developed 
otherwise because of topography or loca¬ 
tion. Certainly the topography of both the 
Pleasantview and Hilltop Homes sites had 
prevented much development there in pre¬ 
vious years 4 

This era Anally brought the end of one 
public housing problem — segregation. 
Both the Logan Fontcnelle and South Side 
Terrace Homes had been segregated from 
(he beginning. At (he urging of black lead¬ 
ers, the OHA Board voted to end segrega¬ 
tion in all its homes In November, 1951 
The decision was an important victory for 
the Urban League and its new Executive 
Secretary. Whitney M. Young, who had 
pushed for the change. Young had come to 
Omaha in 1950 to direct the Urban League, 







1. Post-World War II Construe!ion, 30th and 
Parker Streets, 19*4 

Built by the Wilson Real Estate Company in 
the (ate I940's. these houses represented the lirst 
new single family dwellings on the North Side 
since the 1920V 

(Omaha <ily I'tanning Department) 

2. Si- Benedict School and Church. 2423 Grant 
Street. 1984 


St. Benedict was founded os a segregated black 
parish in flic 1920 s. but received regular parish 
boundaries when the Archdiocese ended segre¬ 
gation in the late I940’s. 

(Omaha C ity I’laUnina |h;parfnM;nU 

3. Carver Savings and 1-oan Building, 2414 l^ke 
Street, 1984 

Carver Savings and Ixran Association was 
founded in 1944 by black Ort»3h3ns and named 



He encouraged local involvement and was 
especially effective in opening up new po- 
sit ions for blacks in firms such as North¬ 
western Beil, Union Pacific Railroad, 
Metropolitan Utilities District and Omaha 
Public Power District. Young left Nebraska 
in 1953, but later went on to become ex¬ 
ecutive director of the National Urban 


League.’ 

Other private housing appeared on the 
Near North Side in the late 1940’s. One 
development was located on the grounds of 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary on 
Florence Boulevard between Spencer and 
Emmet. After the seminary closed in 1942, 
its classroom building was converted to 
apartments. The land east of the structure 
was utilized for the new Garden Apart¬ 
ments, constructed by the Carl C. Wilson 
Real Estate Company. Containing 100 
units of two-, three- and four-room apart¬ 
ments, the two-story brick buildings were 
built with a federally insured loan and com¬ 
pleted by 1950. The apartments attracted 
business development into the area with the 
conversion of an old garage at Florence 
Boulevard and Emmet into the Garden 
Market, a grocer)' store which continued to 
remain in operation for over two decades. 
The Wilson Real Estate Company also con¬ 
structed one-story ranch style houses at 
30th and Parker, while the Realty Improve¬ 
ment Company built houses at 30th and 
Wirt. While not large-scale projects, these 
homes were the first new single family 
dwellings on the North Side since the 
1920’s 4 

While the single family homes on Parker 
and Wirt were open to black purchasers, 
the Garden Apartments stood in the middle 
of Kountze Place, a neighborhood which 
had resisted any integration and had effec¬ 


tively Slopped all blacks from moving norih 
of Maple Street before World War fl. In the 
summer of 1946 residents of Kountze Place 
and other subdivisions took steps lo legally 
enforce segregation. Property owners 
signed restrictive covenants stipulating that 
they or ihcir agents would not sell their 
properties to "any person or persons of any 
race other than those of the Caucasian race, 
nor shall any other person or persons other 
than those of the Caucasian race use or oc¬ 
cupy any building or any lot heteinaftei de¬ 
scribed." The covenants were binding for 
25 years, and provided the landowners with 
power to prosecute and recover charges 
from anyone who violated the agreement. 
Although the U.S. Supreme Court ruled re¬ 
strictive covenants unconstitutional in 
1948, the feelings that engendered such 
documents created psychological barriers 
that made it difficult for blacks to move 
into white neighborhoods. Practices limit¬ 
ing rental, sales and financing agreements, 
as well as covenants were common across 
the United States and also inhibited black 
mobility.’ 

By the I950’s some families had moved 
north of Maple Street and west of 30th 
Street, the old boundaries of the ghetto. 
Census tracts 7, 8 and 9, which covered the 
land north of Maple to Ames, were over 50 
percent black for the first time in 1960. At 
the same time, whiles still predominated in 
neighborhoods just west of 30th Street, but 
blacks comprised 35 percent of residents in 
Tract 52 and 16 percent of Tract 53, which 
included ihc area from Charles to Bedford 
Streets. Efforts to integrate previously white 
neighborhoods were supported by a grow¬ 
ing civil righls consciousness which ema¬ 
nated from a Creighton University student 
group called the De Porres Club. When a 
black veteran received threats after pur¬ 
chasing a home on North 31st Street in 
1950, De Porres Club members and their 
leader. Father John Markoe, helped the 
family move in and get established in the 
neighborhood without violence. 6 

The De Porres Club was organized in No¬ 
vember, 1947, when a group of Creighton 
students met for the purpose of promoting 
civil rights for blacks. Under the leadership 
of Father Markoe, the group pioneered 
some of the non-violent techniques that 
were used during the civil righls activities 
in the I960’s. Through picketing, sit-ins 
and boycotts, the club achieved important 
successes, particularly in black employ¬ 
ment. The club was never an official 


Creighton organization. but it soon at¬ 
tracted members from all walks of life and 
all races.® 

The club mem hers saw a need to work 
for the rights of blacks who resided in the 
neighborhood just north of the campus and 
established a center at 1914 North 24th 
Street. They sponsored lectures, held chil¬ 
dren's programs, distributed food and 
clothing to the needy and assisted the tin- 
employed in finding jobs until October, 
1950, when a lack of money forced them 
lo close. However, Mildred Brown, pub¬ 
lisher of the Omaha Star and a faithful sup¬ 
porter of the group’s activities, offered the 
use of her newspaper oil ices at 2216 North 
24lit. The .Stareventually provided the bulk 
of publicity on the De Porres Club, since 
their activities were seldom noted by other 
city newspapers.'" 

Among the first battles undertaken by 
the group was segregation in the Catholic 
Church. St. Benedict’s Church, established 
in the 1920's at 24th and Grant, had no 
parish boundaries but was expected to serve 
all blacks throughout the city. As blacks be¬ 
gan to move northward, they entered the 
boundaries of Sacred Heart parish and 
wanted to join the church and attend the 
parish school. After steady urging by the 
De Porres Club, Sacred Heart opened its 
doors, and two black girls entered Sacred 
Heart High School in fall, 1948. The work 
of the De Porres Club led to the creation 
of a new St. Benedict’s parish and 
prompted Archbishop Gerald T. Bergan to 
publicly slate that segregation would not be 
tolerated in the Omaha Archdiocese." 

The club next attacked discrimination in 
public recreation, amusements and eating 
places. In an effort to receive service in res¬ 
taurants, club members pioneered the sit- 
in technique later widely used in fighting 
racial discrimination. Several restaurant 
owners were taken to court for violating 
slate laws forbidding such discrimination, 
and the club usually won. 12 

The most extensive of the De Porres 
Club's efforts were its campaigns to secure 
fair hiring practices among Omaha em¬ 
ployers. With no state fair employ ment law, 
job discrimination kept blacks unemployed 
or underemployed. Through the Club’s ef¬ 
forts, blacks were hired at the Coca-Cola 
plant at 3200 North 30th, and by the 
Omaha and Council Bluffs Street Railway 
Company.” 

The De Porres Club entered a period of 
declining activity after 1954, as the activist 
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Modems graduated or moved ;iway. The 
Club fought one more signilicont battle in 
1059 when it sought to end segregation of 
black teachers in (lie Omaha Public 
Schools Al (hat time OPS had no black 
high school teachers and 56 black elemen- 
(ary school leachers were concentrated into 
(he schools on (he Near Nor(h Side New 
leaders emerged in this battle, will) recent 
law school graduate, Wilbur Phillips, and 
Reverend Km met! V. Streeter, of Clair 
Methodist Church, organizing the cam¬ 
paign. Again they picketed and passed out 
leaflets, but were stymied for several years 
Their objectives were achieved, however, 
when a new superintendent took control in 
1962, and gradually hired additional black 
teachers and moved them throughout the 
system. “ 

New Construction in North Omaha 

Although public housing dominated res¬ 
idential construction in North Omaha, a 
number ol new public facilities were also 
built A group of community leaders re¬ 
ceived a charter from the state banking de¬ 
partment in fate 1944 to form the Carver 
Savings and Loan Association Named in 
memory of scientist George Washington 
Carver, the association had a capital stock 
of $50,000. By mid-1946 the orgam/ation 
had opened its own building at 2414 Lake 
Street. President of the Board of Directors 
was druggist Milton Johnson, with attorney 
Charles Davis serving as secretary-treas¬ 
urer.'' 

As the housing stock in North Omaha 
had aged, so had its educational structures 
Kellom and Lake Schools had been built 
m 1888; Long and Lothrop in the early 
1890’s. Vhe Kellom area, previously chosen 
for the Logan Fontcncllc Homes because of 
its housing deterioration, also became the 
focus for the new school building By 1948 
the Kellom School Recreation Project had 
begun to acquire the necessary properly be¬ 
tween 20th and 24(h, Nicholas to Paul 
Strccis The new Kellom School opened in 
laic 1952, and was followed by a City-run 
Kel lom Com mu n it y Ce ntcr seve ral month s 
later. Located in (he school building, the 
community center utilized the school gym¬ 
nasium and outdoor playground and swim¬ 
ming pool. When opened, the facility was 
the largest of City-operated community 
centers. 16 

Although Kellom was the first to be re¬ 
placed. the other North Omaha schools 
were eventually changed, too. Howard 
Kennedy School, built in 1910 at 30th and 

















1 l-othrop School, 3424 North 22nd Street, 
1910 

l.othmp School. huilt m 1992, was replaced 
by h modern new facility in 1967 
(Bouwifk-Frolmrdi Colleelron) 

2. Hillside Presbyterian Church, 30th and Ohio 
Streets, July 28, 1931 

The Hillside Presbyterian congregation wor¬ 
shipped at 30lb and Ohio from 1920 until oon- 



Maple, received a new addition m 1957 A 
new junior high, Horace Mann, appeared 
at Florence Boulevard and Pratt in i960. 
Conestoga School, o|>ened in 1965 at 22nd 
and Burdette, took over many of the Ijfce 
School students, a$ did a new Lothrop 
School which opened in 196T By the 1970’s 
both Lake and Long Schools were aban¬ 
doned as their students were absorbed into 
oilier facilities Long School was ra/ed, 
while Lake School was sold for use as a 
parochial school.” 

Social service agencies entered a building 
era as well. The YWCA, which hjd existed 
in a house at 22nd and Grant since 1920, 
purchased the former Hillside Presbyterian 
Church at 2710 North 28ih Avenue m fall. 
1954 Known us the Tubman Center, the 
new YWCA served young women in North 
Omaha for another twenty years. The 
YMCA con si reeled a new building in the 
early 1950’s at 2311 North 22nd. It was 
followed, a decade later, by the construc¬ 
tion of the new Gene Qpplcy Boys' Club at 
2200 North 20lh Street The F.ppley Foun¬ 
dation. set up by hotel magnate Eugene C. 
Bpplcy, provided over $400,000 for the new 
building It wj*» located on a city play¬ 
ground which hud been the site of the Ak- 
Sar-Ben den until it burned in 1927 Com¬ 
pleted in spring, 1963, the Boys’ Club 
housed a swimming pool and gym and pro¬ 
vided an outdoor track and alhletic field '* 

One other long-time North Omaha fa¬ 
cility was the North Christ Child Center, 
established at IS 14 North 18th to serve 3s 
a settlement house among the Italian col¬ 
ony m ihat area. By the l950‘s the neigh - 
boiliood that it existed to serve had 
gradually become more industrial hs fam¬ 
ilies moved out, and the agency wanted to 
move from its deteriorated building After 
an analysis of the Sacred Hean-Lotlirop 
School neighborhood, which was undergo¬ 
ing rapid change in transition from pre¬ 
dominantly white to black through the 
I950’s. the agency purchased land at 2111 
Emmet where they built a new Christ Child 
Center 10 

The new Kcllom School and playground 
required additional land surrounding the 
former school, and forced at least two re¬ 
ligious congregations to relocate For the 
members of B’nai Jacob Anshe Shalom, lo¬ 
cated at 24th and Nicholas, the relocation 
was rather straightforward: they simply 
moved their entire building to 3028 Cum¬ 
ing Street The congregation of St. Philip’s 
Episcopal Church faced a more difficult di- 









Miucimg a new church at 28th and Miami in 
1450. i hey later merged with another conga- 
gallon in form Calvin Memorial Presbyterian 
and look over (heir current building at 24th and 
Win Streets 

(lloii'vnW rwlnudl (.ollwuon) 

3. The Historic March on Washington, D.C., 

1963 

The August, 1963. March on Washington al- 

lemma. Although (heir property at 1119 
Norlh 21 st Street was appraised at over 
$38,000, the Cny Parks and Recreation 
Commission could only afford to pay half 
the appraisal value The church graciously 
consented to accept the reduced amount 
and eventually purchased another lot at 
2532 Binney where they erected a new brick 
structure in 194V.* 1 

Other growing North Omaha churches 
erected new buildings on the same site. Pil* 
grim Baptist Church was gutted in a 1948 
lire, but with the bnck walls and tower left 
standing, the congregation rebuilt and re* 
turned to a substantially new structure in 
1951. St Benedict's Catholic Church, 
which hart been housed in an okl 1890's 
brick factory building, erected a new church 
at 2423 Grant in I958. 21 In general, how* 
ever, most black churches moved into 
church buildings left behind by white con¬ 
gregations that had moved out and con¬ 
structed new buildings elsewhere. 

When Pella Evangelical Lutheran, a con* 
gregation of Danish heritage, decided to 
move farther west in 1945, the church 
building at 30th and Corby was sold to the 
Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod. It be* 
came Hope Lutheran Church and served a 
black congregation. Trinity Methodist Epis* 
copal at 2029 Binney decided to move far¬ 
ther north m the mid-1950's, and their 
building soon became the Church of the 
Living God. Plymouth Congregational 
Church, built in 1915 at 1802 Emmet 
Street, was sold to Rrimm Chapel AME 
Church in 1961“ 

North Presbyterian Church had been 
built in 1910 at 24th and Wirt, By the early 
1950's, as the area around it was experi¬ 
encing racial transition, the white congre¬ 
gation moved and left the Urge structure 
vacant. The Presbytery was determined to 
keep the building for its denomination, and 
to that end. merged Hillside Presbyterian, 
a black congregation, with Bethany 
Church, a Presbyterian congregation of 
German heritage. Hillside had been 
founded in the J920's and worshipped tn a 
variety of dwellings before finally building 
their own church at 28th and Miami in 
1950, Although the new merged church, 
named Calvin Memorial Presbyterian, was 
intended to be integrated, the few white 
members who had come from Bethany 
Church soon drifted away and Calvin con* 
tinued as a black congregation. 2 ' 

Housing and Civil Rights 

Despite the construction of new public 


iracied national attention to the fight for civil 
rights. 

(Matinee Sonett. r.bonj) 
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facilities, one of the worst problems of the 
Near North Side, housing, hart still not 
been addressed. The next big planning ef* 
fort was the 1957 Omaha Plan, another 
community-wide study. The committee ex* 
amined neighborhoods in need of rehabil¬ 
itation and once again, included much of 
North Omaha from Cuming to Bedford, 
16th to 30th. They also called for com* 
plcimgihc necessary steps to render Omaha 
eligible for federal funding through urban 
renewal monies .* When the public voted 
on bond issues to fund portions of the 
Omaha Plan, including urban renewal, the 
entire package was defeated In May, 1958. 

Initially the black community supported 
urban renewal. The Omaha Star and the 
Urban League backed the Omaha Plan, al¬ 
though George Robinson, executive secre¬ 
tary of the Urban League in this period, had 
pointed out the problems of limited hous¬ 
ing opportunities for blacks. In 1958, he 
provided figures showing that of over 
13,000 new homes built in Omaha between 
1952 and 1957, only 32 were available to 
blacks. Two dozen new subdivisions had 
been developed around Omaha in the pre* 
vious decade, but none were open to black 
homebuyers” Thus, while black leaders 
publicly supported the Omaha Plan, they 
had some misgivings about whether it 
would have negative effects on the black 
community. 

By 1961, when City leaders and Chamber 
of Commerce representatives were lobby¬ 
ing the legislature on urban renewal, the 
black com mun it y was more clearly di vided. 
Dr. A, B Pittman, the first black president 
of the Omaha Urban League, supported ur¬ 
ban renewal as a means to alleviate the poor 
housing conditions present in North 
Omaha. State Senator John Adams. Sr., 
who had represented North Omaha since 
1949 and continued to do so until his death 
in 1962, denounced the bill, calling it the 
"most contemptible that has ever been en* 
tered into the legislature." Although Adams 
had been a co-sponsor of Nebraska’s first 
slum clearance legislation in 1951, he in¬ 
creasingly viewed urban renewal as a means 
of usurp) ng the rights a nd property of black 
residents. Other speakers representing the 
black community asked for guarantees pro¬ 
viding open housing for those displaced by 
urban renewal projects. 24 

As the United Slates entered the decade 
of the 1960’s, black Americans were gaming 
a new national consciousness in the effort 
to achieve racial equality. With inspiration 
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provided by the 1954 school desegregation 
Supreme Court decision, the Montgomery 
bus boycott of 1956 and resulting leader¬ 
ship of Martin Luther King, and the civil 
rights bills of 1957 and I960, blacks across 
the country organized civil rights demon¬ 
strations calling for "job opportunities and 
an end to de facto segregation in housing 
and education." The culmination of this 
effort was the August, 1963, match on 
Washington in which over 200,000 persons 
converged on the capital to demonstrate 
their commitment to civil rights. This giant 
gathering made clear the national signifi¬ 
cance of the civil rights struggle and prob¬ 
ably helped ensure the passage of the first 
comprehensive civil rights act in 1964.“ 
Among the national black leaders who 
emerged in the early 1960’s was Malcolm 
X, born Malcolm Little in Omaha, in 1925. 
Malcolm's father, Earley Little, was a Bap¬ 
tist minister and supporter of the Universal 
Negro Improvement Association, a group 
which instilled racial pride and urged black 
Americans to return to their African home¬ 
land. Ku KJux KJan members threatened 
the family and the Littles left their Omaha 
home at 3448 Pinkney soon after Mal¬ 
colm's birth. After a difficult life that in¬ 
cluded drug addiction, hustling and a 
prison sentence, Malcolm reformed and 
converted to the Islamic religion. He first 
changed his name to Malcolm X in honor 



I. Malcolm X 

Horn Malcolm Lillie a l 3*148 Pinkney Si reel 
in Omulm. Malcolm X helped ctnblixli an 
awareness of black culture »n Hie United Stales. 
Omniums have recently established a foundation 
lo develop I he binhsitc of Malcolm X as an his* 
Coiic site, 
pibvny < VIIl'cmini) 



of his unknown African tribal name and 
became a primary spokesman of the Nation 
of Islam. Under his later Muslim name, El 
Hajj Malik El Shabazz, lie led the battle for 
black unity, pride and self determination. 
Although an assassin’s bullet cut short his 
life in 196$, Malcolm X helped establish 
an awareness of black culture and power in 
the 1 960’s. 78 

These national events did not go unnot¬ 
iced in Omaha, where efforts by blacks to 
achieve fair housing took the forefront. A 
new group, the Citizen's Coordinating 
Committee for Civil Liberties, or the 4CL, 
marched on the City Council in October, 
1963, to urge the passage of an open hous¬ 
ing ordinance. Led by the Reverends Ru* 
dolph McNair and Kelsey Jones, the 
demonstrators carried signs denouncing ra¬ 
cial discrimination and sang in the council 
chambers. In accordance with the non-vi¬ 
olent techniques of the civil rights move¬ 
ment, the protesters offered little resistance 
when arrested by the police. The following 
week some two thousand blacks joined in 
a silent protest at the council chambers 
which ended without any arrests. 79 

By the mid-1960’s, the local press, par¬ 
ticularly the Sun newspapers, focused on 
housing discrimination. An investigative 
article in the Dundee and Wesl Omaha Sun 
in January, 1964, revealed that North 


Omaha landlords could recover their in¬ 
vestment in dilapidated buildings every 
tliice or four years. The housing market lor 
blacks was so constricted that even run¬ 
down dwellings were profitable for land¬ 
lords. In addition, blacks could expect to 
pay 50 percent to 1 00 percent more for any 
unit of housing on the Near North Side 
than would a white person in any other part 
of the city. In many cases, single family 
dwellings had been converted to multi-fam¬ 
ily units, with si resulting overload on 
plumbing, heating and electrical systems. 
Because many of the properties had a rel¬ 
atively low value, (lie landlord could readily 
purchase a dwelling, make as Jew repairs as 
possible and quickly recoup his investment 
in a few years.™ 

Housing discrimination was not limited 
to those wilh lower incomes unable to leave 
the Near North Side. The Sun later printed 
the story of a black professional couple and 
their atlcmpts to purchase a new suburban 
home. When racist read ions by realtors 
and prospective sellers stymied their efforts, 
they decided to build a new residence by 
proxy. Jn exchange for a $500 fee, a white 
couple purchased a lot in North Central 
Omaha, built the house and deeded it to 
the black couple. Although the developer 
of the subdivision in which the new home 
stood offered lo trade the couple several lots 
in West Omaha in exchange for their home, 
they chose to stay, 71 Clearly, Omaha needed 
an open occupancy law in die mid-1960's. 

At (his time, the City of Omaha had few 
institutionalized procedures to deal with 
discrimination in any form. A Human Re¬ 
lations Board was created under the 1956 
charter to advise the Mayor and City Coun¬ 
cil on administration and enforcement of 
laws relating to discrimination, but re¬ 
ceived no staff until 1964. Two years later, 
Human Relations became a City depart¬ 
ment with the function of eliminating and 
preventing "all forms of discrimination be¬ 
cause of race, religion, national origin or 
ancestry and to insure equal opportunity 
for all citizens of the city” Finally, in 1969, 
an open housing ordinance was passed in 
Omaha after passage of a similar law in the 
legislature. It was followed by a fair em¬ 
ployment practices ordinance two years 
later. 77 

The Failure of Rising Expectations 

Despite the passage of the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act and the hope it engendered for 
equality, the following years saw resistance 
to its enforcement as well as racial violence. 


indeed, 1964 brought (he first of the na¬ 
tional urban disturbances that peaked in 
1968. Advances had been made through 
civil rights legislation and creation of hu¬ 
man relations agencies, but blacks still 
liiccd discrimination in housing, education, 
and employment. The push for equality 
made il appear as though (lie economic gap 
between blacks and whites had narrowed, 
yet statistics revealed that such differences 
had actually increased. Ill 1963. the na¬ 
tional black unemployment rate was 114 
percent higher than that of whites. While 
black opportunities seemed to be getting 
better, in fact, they were getting worse. As 
this became apparent to blacks concen¬ 
trated in the poorest urban ghettos, frus¬ 
tration and alienation escalated into 
violence. 77 

The rage and anger that exploded other 
urban ghettos in 1964 and 1965 manifested 
itself ill Omaha, with disturbances in (lie 
summer of 1966, in March, 1968, and again 
in 1969. In each case a confrontation be¬ 
tween police and black teenagers precipi¬ 
tated the disturbances. The 1966 troubles 
began with skirmishes between black teen¬ 
agers and police at the Safeway parking lot 
at 24th and Lake Street. Hailed as a private 
urban renewal project when it opened in 
November 1964, the new grocery store and 
adjacent drugstore were among the only 
new retail outlets in North Omaha in al¬ 
most two decades. A good portion of the 
land was devoted to the parking lot along 
Lake and all of the cast side of 24 th between 
Lake and Ohio Streets In disturbances in 
July and again in August, rioters looted and 
burned several stores, smashed windows 
and threw bottles along 24th Street. Yet, 
Omaha was fortunate in that there were few 
injuries and no deaths throughout the dis¬ 
turbances. 74 

Although efforts were made to improve 
the situation by setting up various social 
programs, providing some job opportuni¬ 
ties for black teenagers, and organizing two 
North Omaha recreational centers, the fun¬ 
damental problems remained. In March, 
1968, when controversial George Wallace 
appeared at the City Auditorium, a melee 
broke out between police and demonstra¬ 
tors. The disorder continued along North 
24th Street, where several motorists were 
attacked and a pawn shop looted. Later (hat 
evening a 16 -year-old black youth was 
killed ill the pawn shop by an off-duty po¬ 
liceman guarding the premises. The death 
caused demonstrations and window break- 
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ing by students at Horace Mann Junior 
High and Technical, Central and North 
High Schools, bringing the anger and frus¬ 
tration out of North Omaha and into the 
community ,s 

The most violent and destructive dis* 
turbances erupted in late June, 1969, after 
14-year-old Vivian Strong was stain by a 
policeman at the Logan Lontenolle Homes, 
Several nigh is of violence followed with at 
least live buildings burned in (he two blocks 
between Seward and Clark Steeds The po¬ 
liceman was tried for ntanslaugiuer in the 
death of Vivian Strong, and acquitted in 
March, 1970.* 

Many younger, more militant black lead¬ 
ers blamed police brutality for escalating 
disturbances on the Near North Side. 
Clearly there had been shooting deaths con¬ 
nected with the 1968 and 1969 disturb* 
ances, as well as more general complaints 
about day to day poltec*community prob¬ 
lems. The situation continued to fester un¬ 
til August, 1970, when policeman Larry 
Minard was killed as he answered a call at 
a vacant house at 2867 Ohio Street. Two 
young activists, David Rice and Edward 
Poindexter, were convicted on first degree 
murder charges and sentenced to life im¬ 
prisonment m the state penitentiary. Rice 
and Poindexter had organized the National 
Committee to Combat Fascism, a militant 
organi /ation t hat had grown ou l of t he local 
chapter of Black Panthers. The conviction 
of Rice and Poindexter has remained con¬ 
troversial throughout the past decade, with 
considerable debate over their imprison¬ 
ment. Appeals in their behalf have gone to 
the U S. Supreme Court, which upheld the 
original decision in the case.*' 

The disorders of the 1960’s brought out 
new leaders in the black community. Black 
Slate senators had represented the fifth 
(later the eleventh) district since John Ad¬ 
ams, Sr., had been elected in 1949. Adams, 
the father of 1930’s legislator John Adams. 
J^., was also an attorney and stayed in the 
legislature until 1962 He was succeeded by 
Edward R Danner, a former packinghouse 
worker and union official who served until 
his death m 1970 George W. AHhousc, op¬ 
erator of the Althouse School of Beauty, 
was appointed to fill (he remainder of Dan¬ 
ner’s term. He was defeated in his attempt 
to win election in November, 1970, by a 
young activist, Ernie Chambers. Educated 
at Creighton University Law School, 
Chambers worked as a barber and had be¬ 
come involved in public affairs during the 
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late 1960’$. He has strongly opposed the 
North Freeway and the death penalty in the 
legislature, and has been a leader in pro¬ 
tecting the legal rights of blacks. He led the 
effort to change the method of Omaha City 
Council elections from at-large to district 
voting, resulting in the election of Fred 
Conley as the City’s first black council 
member in !981. Ernie Chambers has con¬ 
tinued to serve in the legislature in the 
1980 s, providing an important voice for 
the Near North Side in the Unicameral. u 
Population and Housing Loss 
The !970’s became a decade of paradox 
for North Omaha, with both decline and 
rebirth. The decline was significant, since 
the disturbances of previous years hastened 
deterioration and robbed 24th Street of its 
commercial vitality. The North Freeway, 
planned for the right-of-way between 27th 
and 28th Streets since the late 1950’s, fi¬ 
nally progressed to the point of acquisition 
of houses in its path. The extent of dete¬ 
rioration in North Omaha was best indi¬ 
cated by statistics. In the twenty years 
between I960 and 1980. the population fell 
from almost 30,000 to 10,900, The decay 
and removal of housing stock dropped the 
total number of housing units from 8,900 
in I960 to 7,400 a decade later. A much 
deeper drop, caused by condemnations and 
removal of dwellings for the North Free¬ 



way, put total housing units at only 4,900 
in 1980. 19 The loss of housing left much of 
North Omaha vacant, forcing the area’s res¬ 
idents to find homes elsewhere. 

The North Freeway has remained con- 
trove rsial and caused bitter debate i n recent 


years. It was completed to Lake Street in 
1976 and the path cleared of dwellings from 
that point to north of Ames Avenue. Op¬ 
ponents of the construction charged that 
the route was planned to divide the black 
community, and suggest that housing or 
other uses fill the vacant land in the Free¬ 
way path. Other Omahans have supported 
continued construction of the road since 
the land has already been cleared. Propo¬ 
nents believe the Freeway will spur eco¬ 
nomic development in the area and provide 
better connections to the rest of (he city for 
North Omahans. 4 ® 

While the Freeway has caused great so¬ 
cial dislocation, it is clear that not all of the 
population loss was due to relocation from 
the road’s path. The invisible walls of the 
ghetto that once constricted the area have 
weakened considerably. The 1980 Census 
revealed that blacks now reside in almost 


every census tract m the city. In general, 
the bulk of movement has been northwest 
through North Central Omaha and into the 
northwest portions of the city. 4 * 
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Early Planning Efforts 

While housing and commercial deterio¬ 
ration was accelerating through the 1960’s 
and 1970’s, the City was relatively slow to 
implement community development pro¬ 
grams In 1966, the City contracted with 
the office of Henningson, Durham and 
Richardson to produce a Community Re¬ 
newal Program (CRP) for inner city neigh¬ 
borhoods. Under the CRP, the federal 
government paid two-thirds of the cost of 
planning a comprehensive physical devel¬ 
opment program for such neighborhoods 
These plans, in turn, were a prerequisite for 
federal urban renewal funding for specific 
redevelopment projects 

Omaha’s Community Renewal Program 
proposed revitalization and redevelopment 
in several North Omaha neighborhoods, in¬ 
cluding Kellom Heights. The CRP called 
for land acqusilion and new multi-family 
development in Kellom Heights; acquisi¬ 
tion with new single family construction in 
the Conestoga area; and rehabilitation with 
new infill housing development north of 
Lake Street.*' Implementation of the CRP 
required the creation of an urban renewal 
authority with the power to acquire land 
and finance development. Linder Nebraska 
state law, the creation of such an authority 
required approval by Omaha voters. This 
ballot issue was defeated three times during 
the 1960’s with the final defeat coming in 
1970. Although an urban renewal authority 
would have concentrated much of its at¬ 
tention on North Omaha, neighborhood 
residents generally opposed urban renewal. 
This opposition stemmed from the expe¬ 
rience of other parts of the country where 
urban renewal often meant removal of low 
income and minority populations, clear¬ 
ance of existing buildings and replacement 
by higher cost housing or commercial de¬ 
velopment. 

As a result, the City did not develop a 
coordinated approach to neighborhood re* 


I North Freeway, View North from Hamilton 
bireet, 198a 

The North Frecsvay. planned since the 1950$ 
and completed lu I ak«; Street m 1976. is cur¬ 
rently being extended io Ames Avenue. I he 
f reeway has remained controversial, with op¬ 
ponents pointing to its division of the black com¬ 
munity anil proponents predicting u will spur 
economic development in the area. 
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vital Nation. Scattered projects were started 
without great success. The Strchlow Apart¬ 
ments (Terrace Gardens) were partially re¬ 
habilitated with a federal loan, but the 
project went into foreclosure and the build¬ 
ings were sold by the U S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. Omaha 
participated in a Federally Adjusted Code 
Enforcement Program (FACE) known lo¬ 
cally as Operation Pride. The program did 
not operate in the traditional North Side 
and was terminated without major success. 
Omaha submitted an application in 1968 
to designate North Omaha a Model Cities 
area. However, this application, which pro¬ 
posed a t raditiona I u rba n re newal approach 
to the neighborhood, was not approved. Fi¬ 
nally, City government worked with some 
neighborhood groups, notably the Kellom 
Community Council, on small area plans. 
Some projects such as the Kellom Grccn- 
way resulted from these efforts. However, 
neither the City nor the neighborhoods had 
the money to implement these plans 
Economic Advancement 
The civil disorders of the 1960‘s dem¬ 
onstrated the need for local action to help 
revitalize North Omaha. In the face of sub¬ 
stantial housing and business losses, com¬ 
munity groups organized for future 
development. The United Methodist Com¬ 
mon ity Cc nter was a catalyst i n the creation 
of the black owned Community Bank of 
Nebraska; ihe Omaha Economic Devel¬ 
opment Corporation (OEDC); and the 
Community Equity Corporation (CEC), an 
investment corporation with the ability to 
help finance miinonty owned small busi¬ 
nesses. The Center also helped create the 
Franklin Community Federal Credit 
Union in 1968. Located in a former grocery 
store at 1723 North 33rd Street, the credit 
union Increased to over $1 million in de¬ 
posits in a decade It has also started the 
Consumer Services Organization to pro¬ 
vide loan counseling and workshops on ft- 


(Om.ih.i C.I) rijMiimc fkctkirimcni) 

2. Franklin Community Federal Credit Union, 
1723 North 13rd Street, 1984 
The franklin Credit Union grew out of llic 
Self-help Ji.-I.vila-> Itcguil by the Untied Mclh- 
ndisl Community Ccnicr in the laic 1960'$ 
l ianklm make* loans io low income residents of 
iIk surrounding nrc.i. ansi has grown io over Si 
million in deposits since 1968. 
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nance. A group called Reconciliation. Inc., 
purchased KOWH-AM and KOWH-KM 
radio stations in 1970 The stations con¬ 
centrated on soul music and features for the 
black community. Although the stations 
were sold in I97y, black businessmen pur¬ 
chased KBWH-KM in Blair, Nebraska, in 
1983 Once again, a black owned station 
will «ervc Omaha residents.* 1 

Jn 1972. North Omaha Community De¬ 
velopment. Inc. (NOCD) was created and 
retained Eddie Chambers as director to pre¬ 
pare and implement a needs assessment 
plan However, funding for NOCD’s staff 
and operation ran out and the group was 
dormant until reorganized in 1975.** A 
study commissioned by the Greater Omaha 
Cham her of Co m merce i n 1972- 7 3 pointed 
to a need for a private non-profit com¬ 
munity development corporation to invest 
in necessary but risky development projects 
in inner city neighborhoods. This study re¬ 
sulted in the creation ofthe Greater Omaha 
Corporation m 1974, capitalized by cor¬ 
porate contributions. 

Another effort in this era was the Op¬ 
portunities industrialization Program, or¬ 
ganized to provide job training for the 
disadvantaged. Although the program be¬ 
gan in Philadelphia, it was brought to 
Omaha m 1967 by Reverend Foster Good- 
lett. minister of the Mount Monah Baptist 
Church. Operating with federal funds, the 
Opportunities Industrialization Center was 
opened in a remodeled garage and ware¬ 
house at 280 2 North 24th Street. Classes 
included clerical work, keypunching, weld¬ 
ing, drafting, machine tool operations and 
other fields The programs grew enough to 
require additional space and in 1976 
groundbreaking occurred for a new 30.000- 
squarc-foot OIC building. Designed by 
Golden Zenon. the new single level struc¬ 
ture and parking lot were built at 24th and 
Corby.*' 

The 1970’s also brought new construe- 
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N.O.C'D lui yo-h from a community or¬ 
ganising agency lo ihc developer of major proj¬ 
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tum in both commercial and residential 
buildings. A long-fck need for recreational 
sei vices in North Oinalia received some re- 
lief with the Adams Park Coni mu niiy Cen¬ 
ter. Located on a high point in Adams Park 
at 12.10 John Creighton Boulevard, the cen¬ 
ter was designed by Ambrose Jackson and 
opened m 1976. The intersection of 30lh 
and Ames also am acted new commercial 
construction, including the North Branch 
Library, designed by Zenon, and the 
Thomas Plaza Office Building, designed by 
Jackson Realtor and insurance salesman 
George Thomas consti ueted the building in 
1976 for his business and to provide addi¬ 
tional office space in the area 

New residential units came in the form 
of duplexes and town homes built by the 
Omaha Housing Authority. In a move away 
from the large concentrated units that pre¬ 
viously marked public housing, OHA be¬ 
gan a trend of dispersal New duplexes and 
townhouses were built on vacant lots 
throughout North Omaha and the rest of 
the city. These "sealtered site” housing 
units provided additional public housing, 
but in a fashion more amenable to neigh¬ 
boring areas than the concentrated, dense 
complexes.** 

At the same time, the existing complexes 
were modernized and the number of units 
reduced. A multi-service center, con¬ 
structed adjacent toKellom School and the 
Logan Fonlencllc Homes, provided space 
for service organization offices and a 
branch of the Omaha Public Library. 
Sports and picnic facilities were added on 
land south of the Hilltop Homes. The 
planned North Freeway path will split the 
Spencer Homes, eliminating over fifty 
dwelling units. OHA made an agreement 
with the Nebraska Department of Roads to 
replace the dwellings with new buildings in 
the same vicinity. Remaining buildings wjll 
be rehabilitated In addition, the Martin 
Luther King Center at 27th and Wirt, a 


ter, 2724 North 24th Street, 1984 
The Opportunities Industrialization Progrjrn 
provides joh naming m unemployed and un¬ 
deremployed persons who warn to upgrade then 
skills Omaha's QIC was first established m 196*, 
with their new building begun in 1976 
(Omaha ( ay Planning Deparimcnip 
5. North Branch Library, 28th Avenue and 
Ames, 1984 


Designed by Golden Zenon, Ihc North Branch 
Library i s one of l he pu bhc build mgs constructed 
in North Omaha in recent years. 
tOmalM City Pi.iiiridr L>rpa<lmerU| 
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child care and recreational facility, will be 
replaced by a new center northwest of 30th 
and Bedford.*’ 

Neighborhood Revitalization 

The missing ingredient in many of these 
early revitalization efforts was major public 
funding for neighborhood development 
and an agency able to plan and carry out 
projects. Federal, state and local legislation 
in 1974 and 1975 filled this gap. Congress 
passed the housing and Community De¬ 
velopment Act of 1974. This act created the 
Community Development Block Grant 
(CDBG) program, which combined cate¬ 
gorical federal urban development pro¬ 
grams into one large pool of money. CDBG 
funds were distributed to all cities with over 
50,000 people according to a formula 
rather than competitive applications. For 
the first time, Omaha had a major source 
of funds to finance neighborhood devel¬ 
opment projects. In 1971. the Nebraska 
Unicameral adopted the State Community 
Development Law. This law defined com¬ 
munity development as a public use for the 
purpose of land acquisition and permitted 
city councils in Nebraska to create com¬ 
munity development agencies to carry out 
redevelopment and rehabilitation projects. 
On January 1, 1974, the Omaha City Coun¬ 
cil created the Housing and Community 
Development Department (HCD) and em¬ 
ployed it as the City’s community devel¬ 
opment agency.** 

Omaha's new community development 
program experienced growing pains, par¬ 
ticularly in its relationships with (he North 
Omaha community. The City set up a 
structure of citizen participation, dividing 
t h e pa rt of Oma ha east of 42 nd Street into 
seven sectors Each sector had an advisory 
council which recommended project fund¬ 
ing to a citywide advisory council. This or- 
ganization then made funding 
recommendations to the City administra¬ 
tion. A revised North Omaha Community 



Development, Inc. served as North Oma¬ 
ha’s advisory council. 

Unfortunately, the advisory structure did 
not work well. Too often it replaced a (rue 
neighborhood-city partnership with organ¬ 
izational structure. This tended to create a 
gulf between neighborhood organizations 
like NOCD and the new Housing and 
Community Development Department 
Secondly, in spite of the extensive neigh¬ 
borhood participation structure, the City 
was spending the majority of its CDBG 
funds on land acquisition and public im¬ 
provement projects rather than neighbor¬ 
hood development activities This led to 
charges that theCity was using North Oma¬ 
ha’s poverty and housing statistics to re¬ 
ceive federal funds, but was not returning 
the benefits of (lie program to North Oma¬ 
ha ns. 


Gradually, City government focused 
more attention on North Omaha In 1977, 
the City launched two major redevelop¬ 
ment efforts, both of which were included 
in the old Community Renewal Program 
of 1966. The first project in the Kcllom 
Heights neighborhood originally proposed 
a *‘ncw town in town” on a hillside north 
of Cuming Street and west of 24th Street. 
Further planning and feasibility studies 
were performed during Omaha’s riverfront 
planning program of the early 1970's. The 
United Methodist Community Center 
(Wesley House) took on sponsorship of this 
ambitious project. The City acquired a site 
bounded by Cuming and Hamilton Streets, 
25th Avenue and the North Freeway, for 
the first phase of this project between 1977 
and 1979. In 1979, the Omaha Economic 
Development Corporation was designated 
developer of the project. However, the land 
remained vacant until 1982, when a com¬ 
plex partnership of the Omaha Economic 
Development Corporation, the City, pri¬ 
vate investors and the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development assem- 



I. Kelfom Knoll Apartments, 25th Atenue and 

Cuming Streets, 1984 

F irst proposed as part or the Comm unity Re¬ 
newal Program in the 1960's, lhe Kcllom Knoll 
Apartments are one of ihc most positive signs 
lhat North Omaha is on Ihc road to revitaliza¬ 
tion Later phases of the Kettom Heights Rc- 
development Project will include commercial 
development at 24th and Cumingand additional 


housing unit) 

(Oifkilu (>iy INanntng IXpoflmenO 
2. The IfomonTownhomc«,Spi*ni'crSired and 
Florence Boulevard. 1984 
*1 lie i llA-fmanced Carden Apartments of ttic 
I*>50'-s h«»c been transformed into 50owncr-oc« 
copied towiihomcs that arc another measure oi 
rcvhah/jiion success m North Omaha ! he Ho¬ 
rizon Townhomes. completed m 1982. were re* 



bled financing, and construction on the 
132-unit apartment project began. Com¬ 
pletion is scheduled for late summer, 1983, 
Kellom Heights is the largest privately 
owned housing development in the history 
of North Omaha. 49 

A second redevelopment undertaking oc¬ 
curred in the Conestoga area. A plan de¬ 
veloped with the Conestoga Homeowner's 
Association called for acquisition of prop¬ 
erty south of Conestoga School for a new 
single family residential subdivision. Land 
for this proposed development was pur¬ 
chased between 1978 and 1981. However, 
the property is still undeveloped and re¬ 
mains a major challenge for both the City 
and the neighborhood. 

While the redevelopment projects in¬ 
volved major expenditures of money and 
effort in North Omaha, they had a limited 
effect on improving the state of existing 
neighborhoods. North Omaha Community 
Development, Inc. (NOCD) was becoming 
increasingly active in this regard. NOCD 
was successfully organizing local neighbor¬ 
hoods, emerging by 1979 as a federation of 
fourteen neighborhood organizations. A 
major priority of these neighborhoods was 
increased funding for housing rehabilita¬ 
tion. The City responded to these demands 
by working closely with neighborhood 
groups on plans and increasing annual ex¬ 
penditures on rehabilitation in North 



Omaha by over five times. In 1980, the City 
embarked upon a policy of concentrating 
funds in small target areas designed to pro¬ 
duce visible, comprehensive improvements 
in strategic parts of North Omaha. In 1982, 
it was able to make low interest home im¬ 
provement financing available throughout 
North Omaha as well, by combining 
CDBG funds with private financing.* 

As rehabilitation activity accelerated, 
both NOCD and the City saw the need for 
a dramatic new project to change percep¬ 
tions of North Omaha and to provide ad¬ 
ditional investment. This took shape as the 
redevelopment of the Carden Apartments. 
The Garden Apartments, built as an FH A- 
insured rental project in 1950, was vacated 
in 1976 and went into foreclosure in 1977. 
In 1981, a partnership of NOCD, the non¬ 
profit Greater Omaha Corporation and the 
City began the rehabilitation of these build¬ 
ings into the Horizon Townhomes. Pnvate 
financingof$!,000,000 was raised through 
loans by a consortium of local lending in¬ 
stitutions. The project was completed in 
1982, providing 50 town houses for home- 
owners. The project has been a substantial 
success and converted a neighborhood li¬ 
ability into a major asset. In addition, it 
demonstrated that a market for owner oc¬ 
cupied housing indeed existed m North 
Omaha. 51 

As local groups gained greater expertise 


in project development, they considered 
commercial js well as residential develop¬ 
ment projects. The loss of businesses and 
neighborhood services during the 1960‘s 
and 1970’s was keenly felt in North Omaha. 
In addition, the deteriorated state of North 
24th Street created a poor image of the en¬ 
tire community. In 1978. the Omaha City 
Council allocated funds for the revitaliza¬ 
tion of North 24th Street. This started a 
pi an n i ng process i n vol ving area busi nesses, 
neighborhood organizations and the City. 
These groups soon agreed to concentrate 
on the 24th and Lake area for both loca¬ 
tional and historic reasons. After three 
yea rs of plan n i ng, fcasibil ity st ud tes and de¬ 
sign, construction was started on the Blue 

Lion Center at 2417-2423 North 24th 
Street in 1982. The project involved the 
adaptive reuse of the former McGill's Blue 
Room nightclub and the Lion Products 
building, formerly a farm machinery fac¬ 
tory, This project, developed by NOCD, 
Inc. and financed with CDBG funds, will 
provide 15,000 square feet of retail and of¬ 
fice space at the intersection.” Further pub- 
lic improvements, commercial 
rehabilitation loans and the restoration of 
the historic Jewell Building by the Omaha 
Economic Development Corporation will 
also take place in 1983. 

These initial developments were carried 
out either by the City or by community- 





habilitated through a find (King package ihdi 
include < <,i>rvwrtium nflnc.il lenders, I be non¬ 
profit Greater Omaha Corporation and the City 
of Omjha 

(Om.ilw C*«ly 1'ljnnnif i>cnor<mcnO 
3. Thu BlucI inn Center, 24th and I .she Streets, 
1984 

Developed hy NOC.D, Inc , I he Blue ! ion 
Center has provided badly needed commercial 



bayed non-profit organizations However, 
North Omaha, as of 19*3, is beginning to 
attract other investments as well. In 1981, 
Boys Town broke ground on a new $7 mil¬ 
lion high school for the Boys Town Urban 
Program. This facility, located on a six- 
square-block site bounded by Hamilton, 
Franklin, 25th Street and the North Free¬ 
way, replaces the former Dominican High 
School and will be complete by the fall of 
1983 Metro Area Transit opened a new 
320 million administrative and mainte¬ 
nance facility for its bus fleet at 23rd and 
Cuming Streets. Other private development 
groups are in the process of assembling ma¬ 
jor commercial and residential projects. 

Neighborhood revitalization in North 
Omaha has also remained grounded in his¬ 
tory, largely through the efforts of local 
groups and individuals. This effort has re¬ 
sulted m a basis for preservation and his¬ 
toric awareness programs in North Omaha. 
Coupled with an increasing focus on his¬ 
tory and culture within the black com¬ 
munity. preservation has become another 
tool for neighborhood revitalization. A 
number of structures within the North 
Omaha area, identified with both the black 
community and the nineteenth century im¬ 
migrants that preceded it, have been des¬ 
ignated as local landmarks or listed on the 
National Register of Historic Places Cen¬ 
tral to this cultural awareness is the Great 


space a! ihc henri of North Omaha’s hktonc 
business district 

(Ornal-a Cliy I’l.mmue IVp.iilnii.-nO 
4. Great Plains Black Museum, 2213 Lake 
Street, 1980 

The Ureal Plains Black Museum has become 
ihc cenirjl repository for historical materials re¬ 
lating to ihc black experience in Nebraska, 
founded by Mrs Bertha Calloway m 1976, ihc 


Museum u. located in ihc former Webster Tele¬ 
phone bxchangc Building which is a Landmark 
of (he Oily of Omaha and on (he Naltonal Reg¬ 
ister of Historic Places. 

(Omaha ('»!> Planning Oei^mmcrn) 



PJam< Black Museum at 2213 Lake Street. 
Located in the historic Webster Telephone 
Exchange Building, which later housed the 
Urban League, the Museum was founded 
in 1976 by Bertha Calloway. Beginning 
with her personal collection of artifacts and 
documents, Mrs. Calloway has developed 
(he Museum as a repository of materials 
documenting the history of blacks in 
Omaha and the Midwest. The birthsitc of 
Malcolm X at 3448 Pinkney has also been 
designated a local landmark site by the City 
of Omaha. Led by Mrs. Rowena Moore, 
community residents have established a 
foundation to develop this site. Other des¬ 
ignated local landmarks in North Omaha 
include St. John A.M.E. Church at 22nd 
Street and Willis Avenue; the Jewell Build- 
i ng at 24t h and Grant St reets i Sac red Heart 
Church at 22 nd and Binney Streets, the 
Trans-Mississippi Exposition Site bounded 
by Pinkney, Pratt, 24th and !6th Streets; 
and residences at 1802 Wirt, 1804 North 
30th Street, 1924 Binney and 2024 Bin¬ 
ney.” 

The late 1970‘sand early I980‘s have fo¬ 
cused attention on the revitalization of 
North Omaha. The City has demonstrated 
an increasing commitment to its rebirth; 
local development corporations have be¬ 
come sophisticated in project development 
and self-sustaining pnvatc investment is be¬ 
ginning to occur. However, these trends are 


just beginning to reverse many more years 
of disinterest. Much work must still be 
done. Further, the revitalization process 
raises other issues, which will be considered 
in other parts of this report. However, the 
neighborhood's great strength is residents 
who arc committed to its improvement. 
These residents have invested both time 
and money toward the idea that North 
Omaha can grow toward greater health. 
Just as the decisions made by people one 
hundred years ago created the landscape of 
North Omaha, so will the decisions of cur¬ 
rent residents and businesses and the qual¬ 
ity of the partnerships that they can create 
with both government and other private 
business determine North Omaha's land¬ 
scape of the future. 













I. 2220-22 «Spenc*r Street, September 12,1*29 
Tim two-family structure. built in 1888 , cx« 
hihits details Associated with the Uastlakc style 
of architecture. Although Altered, the building 
remains in use today 
(Nebrokj Suite Histoneal Soect/t 
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^historic Omaha Building Sumy ; •/' ■ 

g^Tne Historic Omaha Building Survey'(HOBSf ‘i s ’an-|jVye'Afg/y.system employed 
%e Landmarks Heritage Preservation '^S^in^iolt'f^bi^aiiize and store infer* 
fion pertaining to historic structures in §fnahi. it COpsistt;of«Jala collected from 
Wfa’n in-the-field survey and from City at^^^rtiyiWofdsrTTie field survey involves 
b|6ctdgraphic record of each building alo^g Svith ari assessment Of its present con* 
"*fbtV environment and vulnerability to cjef^einSht' b'r dcriSwiiofl, The Douglas 
Jfnty Real Property Fite defines the lai$V&r«1 thestructijfe encompasses and 
iVicfes the necessary information for further i$«aVc!h in .County deed and mortgage 
Sords. The City of Omaha Building Permit-Application File is used to supply the 
ffe, type and dimensions of construction for each building is well as its original use, 

j. ^ptfiier, architect and builder. 

. Personnel from both the North Omaha Community Development, Inc. office and 

k. fhc City Planning Department gathered information on over 3200 structures in the 
(fftofth Omaha study area using the HOBS system. Survey data ^'available for use at 

Omaha City Planning Department. ' ' 


2. Ccorge Kelly House. 1924 Bienc> Street, 
1983 

The Jessica! architecture of the (898 Frans- 
Mississippi and Inicmationjl Exposition milu- 
cnced design in ihc Kounire Place neighborhood 
after the (urn ofihe century, as evidenced in dm 
1904 Nco-Ciasac-il Revival home. 

(Omaha Cn» t’ljonnig DccanmenU 


All buildings look the way (hey do for 
partieulai reasons. Decisions related to sue, 
shape, materials and decoration all con* 
tribute io a structure’s appearance, that is, 
its architectural style This section is in* 
(ended to provide a greater awareness ofihe 
aahitectural styles of North Omaha and 
(he origin of those styles, and to serve as a 
guide when renovating structures within 
the study area 

The majority of buildings in North 
Omaha cannot be neatly sorted into (he es¬ 
tablished categories of architectural style. 
In fael, most of them arc non-stylistic, that 
is, they do not possess the characteristics 
associated with the work of a well known 
architect such as Prank Lloyd Wnghl, and 
they arc not based on a particular school 
of architectural thought or period m his* 
lory. Most structures in North Omaha were 
designed by local builders and architects to 
be primarily functional, practical buildings. 
They arc vernacular architecture. 

LtUlc has been written about Midwestern 
vernacular architecture It was clear in the 
early stages of this study, however, that an 
analysis of the vernacular architecture of 
North Omaha was important. In order to 
(earn more abou t vcrnacu la r bu ild mg i n the 
study area, information from the Historic 
Omaha Building Survey (HOBS) was em¬ 
ployed. Using survey photographs, struc¬ 
tures were sorted into vernacular types 
based on form Building permit informa* 
tion was then used to record the date of 
construction and the builder and architect, 
when known. Statistics were compiled to 
determine the percentage each type repre¬ 
sented out of the entire survey, to graphs* 
cally portray when each type was 
constructed, to generally locate where each 
type occurred within the study area and to 
note the percentage of architect-designed 
structures for each vernacular type 

The bulk of vernacular structures fell 
into three main groups: (he Temple Form, 
the Cubic Form and Bungalows. The Tem¬ 
ple Form house evolved out of (lie Greek 
Revival aichitecture of the 1860’s and is 
reminiscent of the temples of ancient clas¬ 
sical architecture in both general shape and 
orientation. Cubic Form houses were 
grouped together because of the common 
cube-like shape of their main volumes, ex¬ 
cluding roofs. Sit: Bungalow types, with 
varying roof and porch configurations, 
were common enough to be noted. Al¬ 
though Bungalows can be considered cither 
high style or vernacular architecture de¬ 


pending on ihc degree of embellishment, 
t he majori t y o f B u n galows i n N ort h Omah a 
arc simple, vernacular houses 

A fourth residential vernacular type in¬ 
cluded in (his study is a simplified version 
of high style Queen Anne architecture. As 
with Bungalows, examples of both high 
style and vernacular Queen Anncs can be 
found Commercial vernacular buildings 
are also discussed 

Due to the large amount of information 
available on high style architecture and the 


fact (hat relatively few examples of these 
styles exist in North Omaha, the discussion 
on high style building is not as detailed as 
that pertaining to vernacular architecture. 
Further information on architectural styles 
Can be found in American Architecture 
St nee 1780 by Marcus Whtffen (MIT. 
Press) and Identifying American Archtiec- 
ture by John Blumenson (American Asso¬ 
ciation for State and Local History) 




















Temple Form 

Four waits enclosing a rectangular space 
and covered with a simple gable roof has 
been used for shelter since earliest history. 
Primitive thatched huts, medieval cottages, 
the houses of the American colonists and 
modern homes all share this universal 
form, which has practically become the 
symbol for a house. The Temple Form 
house has this same basic configuration but 
is distinguished from other simple gabled 
structures by its orientation: the entrance 
is in the gable end, which faces the street 
in America the long side of the house was 
always predominant and faced the street 
until the Greek Revival Period of 1820- 
1865, when details similar to those found 
on idealized ancient Greek temples were 
being applied to all types of buildings with 


great enthusiasm The Temple Form house 
developed when the gable end of the av¬ 
erage American home was designed to re¬ 
semble a temple pediment and the house 
was turned 90 degrees to display this pod- 
imenl to the street. 

Although the rage for the Greek Revival 
Style had passed several decades before 
North Omaha was developed, ihe basic 
street-facing gable form left by this style —• 
with a one-stoiy porch added across the 
front — became a popular and enduring 
house type. It is by far the most common 
vernacular type found in North Omaha, ac¬ 
counting for approximately 40 percent of 
all residential structures that presently exist 
there. 

The Temple Form is extremely adaptable 
and can be found in sizes ranging from one 
to two-and-one-halfslones. with many var- 


I. Worker's cottage, I$l2 Ffortwe Boulevard, 

m2 

Dwellings such as (hew provided housing for 
bine collar workers in the mi<J-l88dV Their min¬ 
imal ornament, influenced by (he elaborate 
Queen Anne house of Ihc same era. w,is usually 
limited to ilic front of the structure. 
lOmilia dr Dinning Department) 


wuons of detail reflecting ihe popular ar- 
cluiectin al trends of the day. While Temple 
Form houses of nil sizes were built in North 
Omaha from the mid-1880's through the 
1920’s, the simplest one-story worker's col¬ 
lage was the mosl common version con¬ 
structed during the area's first major 
building period in the 1880's. Between the 
turn of the century and the first world war, 
when the second building boom period oc¬ 
curred, (he majority of Temple Form 
houses tended to be larger and more elab¬ 
orate, displaying more variations on the 
basic form through the increased use of 
bays, dormers, and minor changes in roof 
shape. One notable modification was the 
use of a gambrel roof to enlarge (he upper 
floor of what was otherwise a standard one- 
and-a-half story Temple Form house 



Temple Form (Worker’s cottage, one story) 

Basic Form: Rectangular plan with depth greater than width; shallow pitched gable roof, gable 

end facing street: one story attached porch with shallow hipped roof across entire 
width of front 

Bays: Small bay window often occurs at one side. 

Dormers: Dormers arc not used. 


Windows: Tall, double-hung windows with (wo over (wo lights, small, decorative (diamond, 

circular or oval shape) window m gable end over porch. 

Ornament: Decorative miIIwork (such as turned columns, spindles and fishscalc shingles) is 

often used sparingly, concentrated on porch and street-facing gable end 



Location: Scattered throughout study area except in Kountre Place; good examples in area 

from Hamilton to Lake, 24t1i to 27th; also along 17th between Nicholas and Grace 
and on Bristol between 24th & 27th. 

Percentage of this type in study area. 9.0% 

Percentage of this type designed by architect 4.0% 


Characteristics 

1. Gable roof 

2. Gable end 

3. Decorative diamond-shaped window 

4. Ornamental mlllwork 



1886 1900 1915 1930 

Number of Houses Built* 


‘Based on building permit information, when available 
Ste appendix for composite chart of ell vernacular 
(»pcs 












2, 2626 Doeittur Street, 1984 
The steep roof anti second floor windows of 
Mm l902onc«$iory temple form house reflect (he 
use of the jure story for living space and distin¬ 
guish it from the earlier worker's cottage 
tOmalx Oif Planning Department) 


X 2510 forby Street. 1984 
The basic temple form of the worker’s cottage 
has Inter expanded to one-and-one-half stones 
in this vernacular house Although onc-and-onc- 
half .story temple form houses built as early as 
1866 can be found in North Omaha, the vast 
majority occur between 1900 and 1915. 

{Omah.i City f'lanmnjt IVpjrtmeni) 
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Temple Form (One srnry with window*) 

Haste Form: Same as worker's cottage except ntain roof is often steeper in pitch. 

Same as worker's collage. 

Dormers are somelimes used. 


Bajy 
Dormer v 
Windows: 


•Decorative gable end window of worker's collage ts replaced with double-hung 
window(s) reflecting the use of the attic story for living spare. 

Ornament: Ornament tends to be sun tiler than on worker’s cottage 

fxica (ion: Static icJ thi onglioul portion of stud >• a tea we ss of 24t h st reel, concc nl rat ions along 

22nd and 23rd streets between Manderson and Sprague 



Percentage of ibis type in si tidy area* 9 5% 

He recti tape of Ibis ly|te designed by architect* 5.5% 


Characteristics 

1. Attic story used for thing space 

2. Double-hung windows 

3. I tipped porch roof 

Number of Houses Built 



im 1900 1915 1930 



Temple Form (1*4 story) 

Ba*»te form. Same general massing js one story version, expanded to onc-and-a-half stories. 

Nays: bays, on one oi both sides, often extend through mam roof to form wall dormer 

at second Moor 


{formers: Dormers arc frequently used 

Windows: Double-hung windows with one over one lights most commonly used throughout, 

l«rgc double-hung window often used lor living room, paired double-hung or Pal¬ 
ladia" type window in gable end. 

Ornament. I'arlicsi versions occasionally show minimal Queen Anne details, but usually not 
to the extent seen m the one story worker’s collage; subtle, classical detailing is 
common in the first decade oi the twentieth century, after 1910, Craftsman details 
arc often used 


I.ocJUiniv Common throughout Ihe study area except in KounDu Place 


IVrccni.igc of ilns tyjK m study area* 16.0% 

Pcrtuil.igc of this type designed by architect* 5 5% 

Characteristics 

1. Dormer 

2. Faired double-hung windows 

Number of Houses Built 



1X86 1900 1915 1930 
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I. 2407 NVirt Street, 1984 
The gumbrcl roof. j distinguishing feature of 
Dutch Colonial Revival architect lire popular 
after the turn of the century, is used to iiilil in¬ 
terest to this 1906 one-and-one-half story ver¬ 
nacular house 

tOnuha City Planning I Jeputlineni) 


2. 2424 Porker Street. 1984 

Tlitec second floor window* over three cor¬ 
responding first floor openings is typical of this 
pre-l'XMt two-story temple form house 
tOitMha City Pinnwne JXiwimcm) 



Ternptu Form (Cambrel roof variation) 

Basic form: fssenliully the same as onc-und-a-half story version except fur roof configuration. 

Bays: Shallow buys occasionally uvcrl 

Dormers: Small shed dormers must frequently used 


Windowv Double-hung windows with one over one lights most commonly used throughout, 

two windows often used in gable end. 

Ornament Minimal classical details occasionally used over windows or at porch, pediment 
occasionally used on porch coinciding with mum entrance, decorative, classicjl 
windin'.' sometimes occurs in upper |mrlion of gable end 

(uieattom Sentiered throughout study urcu: majority found m jrea nurtli ofMjple jnd west 
of ?4th. four on Ames between 2Slli und 26th. three on Spencer between 24th and 
25th. 


Percentage of this iype in study area i 55i> 

Percent age of this type designed by anlmect. 20 0'% 


Characteristics 

1. Gambrel roof 

2. Dormers 

y. ( ta*»ical porch columns 
4. Classical molding user windows 


IQ 

20 

o 

1886 \'W 1915 

Number of Houses Built 



19 Hi 




Temple Form (2*2V? story) 

Haste forrrv humpies limit Iki-vcii IXX6 juil 1X91 have same gciier.il form js one and onc- 
jnd-u-hjlf story versions, expanded to two in iwo-and*a-half stoi ics. examples built 
after 1910 often have shallow roof pilch, nearly square plan, projecting eaves and 
shed'll pc pinch roof thnl cxiends beyond the edges of the front elevation. 

Bays: Bays seldom used before 1900. aflcr 1900. buys often extend full two stones und 

continue through rooflo form wall dormer 

Dormer*' Dormers not used on prc-1900 version: donnas (other than wall donnas) seldom 
used on irust-1900 vasion 


Windows Prc-1900 houses often have three evenly spaced windows on facade at second floor, 
corresponding ivnh three openings (two windows and door) on ntam level, on post- 
1900 Craftsman version, second floor facade windows are often shaded by small 
pent roofs. 


Ornament' ftrc-1900 version may exhibit some Victorian imllwotk such as that lound on one- 
story worker's cuttjgc: examples built from 1900 to 1910 generally exhibit some 
classical elements such as dentils, modillions or gable end muled us pediment: after 
1910, Craftsman elements urc used extensively on tins form, including exposed 
rafters ends and purlins supported by stmts 

I ocatiom. Several early versions tr> area northwest ol 24th ,md Hanullon (Shinn'' Addition)' 
later versions lound m Kount/C INacc area particularly on Spencer between 18th 
and 2t)th. and l.othrop between 19th and 20th. others on Pinkney between 24th 
and 27th. and Kvans between 25lh Avenue und 27th. 


Characteristics 

I. *lftrec evenly spaced windows 









X 4H>2 North 2 1 st Si reel, mi 

l\“ 0 -an<J-oiti;-hulf viory icmplc form houses 
built after I*>l 0 often display elements from (he 
A ns and Crafts move me m Typtually theft* de¬ 
tails include shallow pitched roofs with broad 
overhangs and exposed structural members as 
seen on this 1012 residence 
(OifeihjCiip Planning IXpurimeni) 


Note. I lie square plan jrul I'asic massing of the post*l90(J two-and-a-hdlf stt*ry Temple form house 
is Hs'tually in many eases a Cubic form house with an alternate roof type. However, due to 
ihe dominant street-facing gable end — which in some cases is treated as a classical pediment 
— ii lias been referred to here as a *lemp)c form house. Pan of the appeal of this house form 
during the Craftsman period was undoubtedly its resemblance to Alpine residences, one of 
the vernacular house typos admired by Gustave Stick ley and others involved in the American 
Arts and Crafts Movement 

Percent ol tins type in study area A 0% 

Percent of this type designed by architect 11 7% 


Characteristics 
I Shallow roof pitch 
2. Projecting eases 
X HcctangoTar hay 

4. Pent roof 

5. Ftposed rafter ends 

6. Purlins supported by diagonal struts 
?, Shed-type porch roof 



\m I WO 1915 19 JO 

Number of House* Built 


Cubic Form 

After (he Temple Form, ihe two anti two- 
and-onc-hnlf story Cubit Term house is. the 
most popular residential type found in 
North Omaha The hipped roof version, 
winch i* often referred loas ilie Classic Box. 
the American F\>uisquare, or the American 
Bask is the most common, with over 350 
examples in the study area representing 
nearly 12 pcrccniofall residences The stm* 
pic. solid geometric shape from which it 
gets ns many names was first inspired by 
the classic villas of the Italian Renaissance 
and has been one of the basic housing forms 
m Amciica since the late Georgian period 
Extremely popular be (ween the turn of ihc 
century and the first woi Id war, (his stan¬ 
dard house (ype can be lound in neighbor¬ 
hoods throughout (he United States. 

The popularity of the Cubic f orm stems 
primarily from (lie fact (hat it is both prac- 
t ical a rid versa tile A ftc r 1900, a react ton to 
the extravagance of (lie Viclorian era re- 


su I led m a ge nc ra I lo ngi ng for a si m pier 1 i fc, 
a continuation of Ihc nostalgia first kindled 
In the celebration of America's Centennial 
m Ifct76. Simplicity was also (he ruling prin¬ 
ciple extolled by Gustave Stick Icy in his 
magazine The (.'raftsman, which was 
widely circulated from 1901 to 1917 Slick - 
ley called for economical dignified designs 
“bused on (he simplest and most direct 
principles of consii union," with large win* 
dowsand poiches for an abundance of sun 
Ihe comfortable, yet pragmatic. Cubic 
Form house exempli Fed this philosophy for 
many of llic emerging middle class in need 
of housing during (lie first two decades of 
the twentieth century. 

The fact that (lie Cubic Form — partic¬ 
ularly (he Classic Box version — is ex¬ 
tremely versatile can be seen in (lie way it 
adapted lo l he (wo major schools of 
though! influencing architecture at the 
lime. Heading in one direction were the 
proponents of classical architecture re¬ 
sponding to the 1893 World’s Columbian 
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Exposition in Chicago and the then recent 
frans-Mtssissippi and International Expo¬ 
sition held in the heart of North Omaha in 
1898. On the other hand were those ad¬ 
vocating a rejection of historical styles, in¬ 
cluding (he followers of Frank Lloyd 
Wright and the Prairie School movement, 
and those pursuing (he concepts of Slick- 
ley’s Craftsman style. Examples of the Clas¬ 
sic Box in North Omaha show that 
although ihc classical influence prevailed, 
details from either, and occasionally both, 
architectural movements were successfully 
applied to this form. 

A variation of the Cubic Form house 
found in North Omaha is one in which the 
hipped roof of (he Classic Box is replaced 
with a gable roof, the gable ends being per¬ 
pendicular to (he street. Having essentially 
the same square plan and massing as all 
Cubic Form houses, this version appears to 
be used primarily as a visual alternative to 
die much more common Classic Box. 


I. ISIS Pinkney Street, 1983 
Among ihc name* mosl commonly used for 
I Ins cubic form bouse arc (he Classic Box, 'he 
American f ; uurM|uarc and ihc American Basic 
The efficient and roomy box dike shape of iliis 
house made ii extremely popular throughout ihc 
United Slates after ihc (urn of (he century. 
(Omaha (iiy Planning Department) 


2. 4106 North 2lst Street, |m 
This version of Hie cubic foini house repl-ico' 
the lopped roof of ihe Classic Box with a gable 
roof 

(Onulw Cil* Planning Dcpa'lrncrtf) 



Cubic Form (('lassie Box) 

Basic form: Two story, nearly square plan, slulluw-piichcd hip roof with projecting caves, one 

siory attached porch across entire width of front 


Bays: Bays, when used, arc generally shallow", bays may be one or (wo story, and occa¬ 

sionally project through roof lo form wall dormer. 

Dormers: Central, from dormer is almost always used on ihir form, other dormers frequently 

used on side elevation' 


Windows: l^irgc. si mplc double-h ung window, are ge ncral) y used th ruughout. oftc n vvii h ovc r- 

sue living room window opposite front cniry; upper window sash sometimes di¬ 
vided into smaller lights, often with an elongated diamond pattern 

Ornament: Classical details niosi commonly used include Tuscan porch columns, enclosed 

caves, mixhtlions, «md dentils, central dormer gable or porch entry often treated 
as pediment, Praine style elements, including banding for horizontal emphasis or 
additional materials such as .stucco and brick, are sometimes used; Craftsman details 
such as exposed rafter ends occasionally used, houses with various combinations 
of ihe above elements can be found. 


location: Very common in two large areas — Miami lo Pratt, 16th to 20th, and Bristol to 

Manderson, 24th to 22th; concentrations on Maple between llorencc Boulevard 
and 22nd. and on F'-ms and Piatt Itetween 25th Avenue and 27th, 

Note I'ourCIjssiv Box hooves in the study area arc huilt of concrete Mock molded to resemble 


stone 

Percent of tins type in sludy area' 12.0% 

(Tiu rue (eristics 
]. flip roof 

2 . Shallow projecting bay 
T. Central durmer 

4. Doubfe*hung window 

5. Tuscan porch columns 

6. Classical detailing 


Percent ol this lyiic designed hy jrchiluci* 13 0% 



mb 1900 1915 19.(0 

Number of Houses Built 



Cubic Form (Cable roof variation) 

Baste for m: Two-and-a-half story. nca rl y square plan wi t h widi h occasiu ital I y greater tha n depth: 

moderately pitched gable roof with projecting eaves, gable ends perpendicular to 
street; one story alt jc lied porch aero« entire width of from 

Bays Small, projecting bay almost always found on one side of first floor, often with 
shod roof 


Dormers; Central dormer with gable (echoinggable of mam roof) or shed roof most common: 

paired dor me rs <x casionally used, ccn trul dormc r frequc nl I y brea k s roofl me to for m 
wall dormer; hipped roul used occasionally an dormers 

Windows: Windows generally similar to those used on Classic Box. eemrdl dormer often has 

three windows 



Ornament- Ornament tends to be vcr> minimal, cfassical influences include gable ends and 
porch entiy trcaied as pediment; Craftsman versions oflen display exposed raflcr 
ends. 


location: Majority arc on .Spenser. I.oihrop or Chi met between ihth and norcncc Rlvd . or 

on hvHns and Prait between 24(li and 2?ih 

Percent of this type m study area 1.5% l*crccni of this type designed by architect 15.0% 


Characteristics 

1. Gable ends perpendicular lo street 

2. Projecting bay with shed roof 

3. Gab ted central dormer 

4. Exposed rafler ends 


40 ri— 
20 — 

l*K6 



1900 1915 1030 

Number of Houses Built 



3. 2922 <N*i hob* Street, 1984 

Bungalows provided low emi housing for 
ninny around the time of the first world war and 
were m many ways the twentieth century court* 
terpans to the worker's colleges of the 1880 's 
This bungalow, one of sin types commonly 
found in North Omaha, is distinguished by its 
single gable roof and integral porch. 
tOnutij Cu> Djnnmg Depanrricoi) 


Bungalow 

Bungalow is a term used lo describe a 
small, low proportioned one to oiic*and*a* 
half story house with wide projecting roofs 
that was tremendously popular during the 
first quarter of the twentieth century. The 
rage for bungalows was a national phenom* 
cnon with countless varieties being built 
throughout the United States. The word 
bungalow comes from d Hindustani adjec¬ 
tive, banglil, which means “belonging to 
Bengal" and is associated with a type of low 
house with surrounding porches that the 
Indian government built as reslhouscs for 
uaveiers. But these temporary Fast Indian 
huts were just one source of inspiration for 
the American bungalow. Other influences 
included the vernacular architecture of Ja* 
Pit n. E u rope a nd Sea net i na v iu a s w ell as that 
of colonial and pioneer America. 

in North Omaha bungalows account for 


between ten and fifteen percent of all res* 
idential structures and the majority can be 
classified into one of si* basic forms. These 
same forms can be seen repealed many 
tunes and in many variations throughout 
the study area as well as in the pages of 
popular home magazines and plan books 
<>l the early twentieth century. Publications 
such as House Beautiful and Henry Wj|. 
son's The Hungafow Took were largely re* 
sponsible for the widespread popularity of 
the bungalow style. One of the most im¬ 
portant periodicals of the time was Gustave 
Sticklcy's Craftsman magazine. Stickley en¬ 
dorsed the bungalow as a housing form be* 
filling his philosophy that called for simple, 
utilitarian houses based upon “the most di¬ 
rect principles of construction." While the 
Craftsman often featured woik by leading 
architects working in the bungalow style, 
such as the sophisticated designs of Charles 
and Henry Greene of California, Stick ley 


Bungalow A 


Ba*»rc form: One to onc-and-a-half stones, rectangular plan, shallow to moderately pitched gable 

roof, gable end facing street; integral |H>n_h aciuvt entire width of front 


Bajs: Mtallow l*ay usually used un one side, often in combination with triple window 

Dormers: Donner often used on one side (opposite of bay side) with gable or shed roof 

Wlndtms: fair of windows frequently used m gabfc end: double-hung windows predominate, 

usually wiili upper sash divided into three or more tights, casement windows used 
selectively. 


Ornament; Most examples exhibit minimal Craftsman details such as purlins with diagonal 
struts jinI i-ijMiH'd rafter ends: stucco or half-timber used occasionally in gabte end 


location: Majority nonli of I'mkney, good examples on Pruli between 16th and 23rd, par¬ 

ticularly we si ol 21 st, others on 18th and 19th between Mandenon and Sahlcr: 
several on Binney between 25th ansi 25th. 


Note A lew cxjmplvs of this type exhibit dements of high style California Bungalows such as 
extensive use of stucco, brick, rough stone or shingles and battered (tapered) porch columns 


Persent of this type in siutlv urea* 4 0% 

Percent of this tvpc designed by architect k 2% 



. 



_ y * 



1880 1900 1915 1930 

Number of Houses Built 


Characteristics 

1. Shallow pitched gabte roof 

2 . (iiregial porch 

3. Exposed purlins 

4. Battered porch peers 

5. Triple nindo* in gable end 

6. Stucco finish 


also published examples of another form of 
bu i tdi ng t hat he great) y ad m j red, the “Su m* 
mer Bungalow." This term was used to de¬ 
scribe a type of vacation retreat that owners 
often built for themselves in the country, 
Snekley praised the straight forward quali* 
ties of this “native architecture" and felt 
that il was essentially an outgrowth of the 
original Eastern bungalows, ft is from these 
small, pragmatic summer houses as well as 
from distillations of the works of architects 
such as Greene and Greene that the build¬ 
ers of North Omaha bungalows derived the 
majority of their forms Most North 
Omaha bungalows are practical, vernacular 
houses — in many ways the twentieth een* 
tury counterparts of the cottages of 1880's 
— that present bungalow silhouettes but 
only occasionally exhibit architectural de¬ 
tails that reflect the spirit of the leaders of 
(he bungalow style 
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I. 2*77 Maple Street, 1983 
' f he fen! u ics u niu uc to I his bungalow foi m a rv 
(lie double pitched roof, wiih its ridge running 
parallel lo ihc street, and the central dormer 
(Omaha City Planning IX-purimenO 


2 . 1804 Kvtms direct, fM3 

I'he work of West Coast architects provided 
inspiration foi bungalows across the country 
The rooflmc of Ibis North Omaha house is es¬ 
pecially rcinmisceni of California bungalows. 
(Omuhn (Mv Planum* Depart niuil) 



Bungalow B 

Baste form One-jnd*a*hdlf stojy. rectangular plan, gable roof with ridge parjllcl to street', front 
portion ol roof usually has double pitch, integral porch across entire width of front; 
predominant central dormer. 

Bays: Small, shallow bays, with gable or shed roofs, used occasionally, most often m 

conjunction with a single window. 

Dormers: Predomi nant cc nt ra I dormer wit h ga hie or shed roof, or rarel y, h i pped roof; dormers 

occasionally used on rear portion of roof. 


Winders: Double-hung windows used predominately. with upper $o»h divided into three or 

more lights. Iivmg room window often larger, central dormer often lias group of 
three or loui windows', casement windows used selectively. 



Ornament: Craftsman details such as exposed rafter ends and pur)ins supported by struts used 

most often, change in material or texture from first to second story is common: 
occasional use of stucco or half-timber ai second story; clipped gables occasionally 
used 

IxKalton Scattered throughout study jrca north of Fmmet, several on Lvans Iwtwucn |hth 
and 17th. and between 21st and 24th; others along 18th Sired from just .south of 
Laird to Sahlcr and on Pinkney between 24ili and 25th Avenue. 

Note* A few examples of this type exhibit elements of high style California Bungalows such as 

extensive use of stucco, hnck. rough stone «>r shingles and haltered {tapered) porch columns. 

Percent of this type in study area 3 0% 

Percent of this type designed by architect 13% 

Characteristics 

1. Double pitched roof 

2 . Roof ridge parallel to street 

3. Integral porch 

4. Central dormer 

5. Exposed rafter ends 



1886 19(10 1915 

Number of Houses Built 


1930 



Bungalow C 

Basie form: 

Bays: 

Dormers: 

Windows: 

Ornament: 


One story, rectangular plan: shallow to moderately pitched mam roof continues at 
one side to lorm second roofovei projecting l>ay or porch; gable ends face street 

Bays, used inJrcqucntly, aic shallow 

Dormers, used infrequently, arc small with gabled or shed roofs 

Single window usually used in gable end of mam roof: double-hung windows used 
predominately with upper ush divided into three or more lights; large single window 
or triple window often used opposite projecting hay; easement windows used se¬ 
lectively 

Ciaftsman details such as exposed iafter ends and purlins supported by struts used 
mosi often. 



ideation: Scattered throughout portion of study area north of Maple, a few on Nicholas. 

Caldwell unci Myrtle between ihc Norih Freeway and 30th Street, several around 
the 21st and Pratt area. 


Note A few examples of tins type exhibit elements of high style Oh for niu bungalows such as 
extensive use of stucco. brick, rough stone oi shingles and battered (tapered) porch columns 
Percent of this typo m study area. 2.(1% 

Percent of tins tyj>c designed by architect 11 5% 


Churatfvrislics 

1. Gable end with single windo* 

2. Purlins supported with struts 

3. Compressed porch columns 


• 

i 
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3 . 39 IS No Mil 19 th Street, 19*3 
The shallow pitched porch roof, echoing the 
gable of the mam loot. identifies this particular 
bungalow form 

(DmmIiii Oly Planning IXp.mmcnl) 


4 3603 North 29 th Street. 19*3 
The primary difference between each of the 
bungalow terms found m North Omaha is the 
rwfeonriguMiion. I lore a pent roof is used over 
the porch. Also notable on tins house arc the 
battered (tapered) porch piers and the use of 
stucco, elements assoc idled with high style bun* 
galosvs 

(Omaha City II,inning Department 
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II linen fun* D 
Basic form. 


Days; 

Dnrmers: 

Windows; 


OrOiMitcuil. 


One or onc-aiid-ti-half si or)', rectangular plan, shallow to moderate pitched gable 
roof; poi eh centered on from with shallow gable roof, gable end faces street 

Bays. used infie«|Huiily. lend to be shallow 

Dormers seldom used 

Faired or triple windows Ircciucntly used m gable end of main roof, double'llung 
windows generally used throughout, selective use of ease mem windows 

C'rjfisman details such as exposed rafter ends and purlins supported by struts used 
must oJicn: gable ends occasionally displjy stucco nr half-timber, rarely, gable ends 
have hat I -11 in her effet i u si r>g wood over dapbu jrd: s lippcsl gable* used occasionally. 



I neat inn; Majority m extreme non hern and western portions o! study area, several to area 
between Iblh and 21 st. laird and Saltier, several on Miami and Corby between 
2 *ili Avenue ami Xhb Street 


Note. Approximately one-lull of the houses of this type in North Omaha arc influenced by ihe 
Bungalow and apjKji as dc.scribfd here some exhibiting elements of high style California 
lluncnlowssuch as extensive use tifsiucco. brick, rough stone or shingles and battered (lapered) 
porch enJutnns. However, the icmaming houses of this form have a steeper roof and treat the 
rool and pnnh gable* as pcdiincuts These would be considered Temple Form houses with 
a variation on the standard porch rool 


I’cicem ol tins tyix; in study .ircar 4 . 0 % 

Fere cm ol this type designed h> architect* 1 . 5 % 


40 
20 
0 

I m 1900 1915 1930 

Number of House* Until 



Characteristic* 

1. (Jnblcd perch roof 

2 . Faired window in gable end 

3 . Shed dormer 

4 . Battered perch columns 



Bun^a low K 

One siory, rectangular plan, moderately pitched gable roof blending i nto (tent roof 
over integral front porch. 

Days, used in freemen! ly. are shallow 

I>ormers used inijsioiully. with gable, shed oi Inpped nrfif 

Faired windows used frcrutcntly in gable end; double-hung windows most common 
throughout, easement windows used selceuwly. 

Minimal orrwnuml used on Urn term, roof usually mosl distinctive feature: (Yafts- 
mun ilcuils uverl occasionally. 

Mommy m extreme northeast corner of study area, several on Hurd between 16 th 
and I 9 tln others on Pr.it i near 16 th and again near 30 ih. four on Uttincy west of 
? 5 th street 

l\u vent ol this t\pe m smdv area I 0 ‘S* 

IViccnt ol itux type designed by architect 30 % 

40 i ■ 

20 • 

1886 * 1900 1915 " * 1930 

Number of Houses Built 


Characteristic* 

1 . Feni root 

2 . Paired window in gable end 

3 . Exposed purlins 

4 . Battered porch piers 

5 . Stucco finish 


Basic form 

Bays. 
Dormers: 
\\ icuhisss; 

Oinamentr 

ideation: 
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I. 41 14 North 19th .Street, 298.1 
The tupped roof jnd central dormer arc the 
distinguishing characteristics of tins bungalow 
type. 

<Om.hj Cdy Planning Depart me no 




Queen Anne 

A Queen Anne style house, characterized 
by a picturesque irregularity of form and 
art attitude toward uninhibited decoration, 
is the most likely image to come to mind 
when homes of the Victorian era arc men¬ 
tioned The form can be traced back to the 
late 1860's and the work of English archi¬ 
tect Richard Norman Shaw. The first 
American to employ the style was the 
prominent architect Henry Hobson Rich¬ 
ardson in his 1874 Watts Sherman House 
at Newport, Rhode Island. Popularircd by 
the 1876 Philadelphia Centennial Exposi¬ 
tion, the elaborate Queen Anne was the 
style used most often throughout America 
to display a family's social success near the 
end of the nineteenth century. 

In North Omaha the majority of Queen 


Bungalow K 

One story, rectangular plan, hipped roof, central dormer usually present on front: 
integral porch 

Bays, used infrequently, arc shallow 

Central dormer with hipped roof commonly used over front porch: dormers oc¬ 
casionally used on Sulci ol tool. 

Simple, double-hung windows used most frequently, easement windows used se¬ 
lectively. 

Minimal use of ornament, hipped roof and central dormer usually most distinctive 
elements: early versions display some classical details such as Tuscan iwrch columns 

Scattered throughout northern portion of study area, particularly northeast corner: 
several on 17th, l&ihand 19th north of Manderson: others on Pinkney and Wirt 
between 24tli and 2?ih. 

Percent of this type in siudy divu. 1 0% 

Percent of this type designed by architect: 11.0% 


Characteristics 

1. Hiproof 

2 . C entral hipped dormer 
X Integral perch 


40 

20 


1886 1900 1915 I9J0 

Number of Houses Built 


Rastc form: 

Rays: 

Dormer*: 

Window?: 

Ornament 

txxalbn. 


Anne style homes were constructed during 
the first major building period in the mid 
to late 1880‘s, with Isolated examples being 
huilt up until the turn of the century. Since 
Queen Anne was a popular style among ar¬ 
chitects nationally at that lime, it was not 
surprising to find from the survey infor¬ 
mation that over 40 percent of the Queen 
Anne style homes in the study area were 
designed hy architects. However, this pop¬ 
ular style did not go unnoticed by builders. 
Homes can be found ranging from very 
simple, vernacular versions to houses of 
elaborate design Builders and architects 
subscribed to the same basic concept: llte 
creation of as complex and picturesque a 
house as possible, through the use of as 
many forms, details, textures and colors as 
could be imagined. The difference in 
Queen Anne houses was basically a matter 


oI degree, limiled only by the financial ca¬ 
pability of the owner. 

The most elaborate Queen Anne houses 
in North Omaha arc found along Burney, 
Wirt and Spencer Streets in the Kountze 
Place subdivision. 11tese were the homes of 
the upper middle class business and profes¬ 
sional people who could afford an architect 
designed home costing between $2,500 and 
$7,000 in the late 1880’s, a cost that aver¬ 
aged ten times lhat of ihc vernacular work¬ 
er's cottage of ihc same era 

More modest and practical houses influ¬ 
enced by the Queen Anne style can be 
found throughout the North Omaha study 
area. These structures, while lacking most 
of the exuberant ornament found on many 
of the Kountze Place homes, retain enough 
of the distinctive, irregular Queen Anne 
form to be easily recogni/.cd as members of 
ihc same family. 


















2 . John K fay Mouse, 2024 Blnncy Street, 198U 
Built in Kou litre Dace in 1887 at a cost of 
SS500. the Bay House is one of the finest extant 
cxamplcsof the Queen Anne *ty)c of architecture 
in Omaha 

{Oin.ilu City Planning Department) 


X 2234 Ohio Street, I9B4 
Vernacular Queen Anne houses often display 
only a minimal amount of the formal and or* 
namentat features associated with high style 
Queen Anne architecture 
{Omaha City DxmiHiK Department) 
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Queen Anne 

Baste form: 'lwo-and*:ohalf stoiy. square or rectangular plan made to appear complex and 

asymmetrical through the use of deep projecting bays and comer towers; complex, 
irregu la r m Ihoueltc c reated by m oil i pho t y of roof types, often steeply pitched h i pped 
mam roof intersected by numerous gabled roofs and polygonal or conical tower 
roof: occasionally dormers and multiple chimneys used (o enhance irregular roof 
line, wraparound porch is common 

Bays: Lx tensive use of Itays of many types, particularly two-and>a*half story projecting 

Ixiys with gable roofs that enhance the overall effect of complexity in plan and 
silhouette. 

Dormers: Dormers occasionally used. 

Windows: Wide variety of window types are used together on one house and often include 

the following double-hung windows oi various sue and munti neon figuration used 
singly, in pans, or two narrow windows Hanking a wide window: windows with 
transom or stained gtjsstuirdcrv, multi-pancd window.' forming a series of squares; 
hjlf-round windows 



Ornament: Prolific use of many types of ornament and texture: classical details used extensively 

and may include, dentils; tmidilhnns, Ktllttdian windows: Done, 'fuses n or Cor- 
lothinn columns, roof and porch gable treated ns pediment Multiple materials and 
textures used desorahvely and may include combinations of clapboard, stitany. 
faced stone: shingles {often fshscalc): decorative brickwork including corbeled 
chimneys, turned, cut-out, or incised wood trim, pendants, decorative brackets; 
siamitcd metal 


l.ocation:* Majority found in Koimt/e Dace area, particularly along Bmney «tnd Wirt Streets, 
others along l-mmct and Pinkney between 10th and 23rd, several on Manderson 
and Spaulding between 25th Avenue and 27th, a few isolated examples scattered 
.south of Maple as far as Decatur 


Vernacular Queen Anne 

Basic form: Overall simplification of the baste Queen Anne form: bays often shallow, porch 

often limited to front of house only 

Bay*: I ewer and shallower bays than on Queen Anne style. 

Dormers: Dormers seldom used. 

Windtm s I ; cwe r d i iTcrc n t wi ndow t> pcs used t ha i> on Queen An tie st ylc, windows ofte n si mpk 

and similar to those found on vernacular house forms 

Ornament: Same vocabulary of ornament a» used on Queen Anne, hut much more limited; 

most commonly uved elements include* fishscalc shingles; small, decorative win¬ 
dows m gahlc ends, simple, classical porch columns, gable ends and porch entry 
treated as iredimeni 



Percent of this type m study area. 4.UV 

Pern cm of this type designed by architect* 40.0%* 



m<j 1900 iyt5 1930 


Number of Houses Built * 


Characteristics 

1. PolygunaI corner tower 

2 . Intersecting gable roof 

3. Hip roof 

4. Dormer 

5. Wraparound porch 

6 . SwanV neck pediment 

7. hishsealc shingles 

8 . Gable end treated as pediment 

9. Pedimentod entry 

10 . Dentils 


•{Combined for both high style A vernacular Queen Anne) 
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1. Sacred Heart Church, 2206 Binney Street. 
1979 

Built m 1902 by the prom inert! Omaha ar¬ 
chitectural firm of Fisher and Lawne. Sacred 
Heart Church is reminisced! of the Gothic ca¬ 
thedrals t>f Furopc 
(Omaha City Planning Dtpnnmeni) 

2. 1607 1,0thtop Street, 1994 

') he rectangular, box-like shape and Iht roof 


of Ihc iunanalc style made il a popular choice 
for many early muln-lainily structures ir> North 
Omaha 

(Omaha <_ny Planning DepamnenO 

3. 4201 North 28th A»cnuc, 1983 

The use of the segmental arch over windows 
and doors identifies this industrial budding with 
the italianaic style. 

(Omaha Cii> Planning Department) 



Late Gothic Revival 

1 he Golhic Revival style developed 
out of the ecclesiastical work of Boston at* 
chiicct Rtilph Adams Cram. The historical 
basis for this style wjs ihc Late Gothic ar¬ 
chitecture of England and France. Al¬ 
though churches were the most common 
structures to be built in Gothic Revival, de¬ 
signers of edueutional and commercial 
buildings employed the style as well. 

Die pointed arch is the most distin¬ 
guished chniactenslic of the Late Gothic 

Characteristics 
t. Pointed arch 

2. Window iraccry 

3. leaded glass 

4. Pinnacle 


Rev ivn I Ot her feut u res i nc lude w i nd ow ira* 
eery, leaded glass, battlements and pinna* 
ulcs 

Site red Heart Church, located at 2206 
Binney Street, is one oft he finest examples 
of Laic Gothic Revival architecture in the 
city. Other churches, educational buildings 
and church related structures within the 
Nor l h Omaha s l ud y a rcu ex h ibi t G bthic de¬ 
tails, occasionally in combination with ele¬ 
ments of other styles such as Romanesque 
Revival or Jacobcthnn. 


I 



Italianate 

The Italianale style was popular primar¬ 
ily as a commercial style in North Omaha 
during Ihc 1880’s and 1890’s. It evolved out 
of an earlier residential style, the Italian 
villa style, which was based on the pictur* 
esque vernacular architecture of the Italian 
countryside. Most of ihc few remaining ex¬ 
amples of Italianate in North Omaha were 
buildings originally designed for use as 
either neighborhood stores with living 
quarters above or as apartment buildings 

Characteristics 

1. Flat roof 

2. Segmental arch 

3. Bracketed cornice 


jtalinnutc structures arc distinguished by 
their overall boxy shapes, fiat roofs and 
projecting, bracketed cornices, often the 
only remaining tine* to the style. Other 
chaiaclcmtics may include vertical empha¬ 
sis m both the building volume and detail, 
angular projecting bays, the use of segmen¬ 
tal or stilted segmental arches and sharp, 
angular details. Very few single family res¬ 
idences in North Omaha exhibit elements 
of the Italinnatc style An industrial ex¬ 
ample can be found at the comer ol 28 ih 
Avenue and Saltier Street. 
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4. 2022 Win Sired. I$82 
Eastlake ornament enlivens the roolline ol'this 
1887 house. 

(Omaha City Planning Department) 


5. Rising Star Baptist Church. 1823 I-othrop 
Street. 1984 

Mass, volume and scale ate emphasized over 
detail and ornament in buildings of the Roman¬ 
esque Revival style. 

(Omaha C«iy Planning Department) 


Eastlake 

Eastlake is essentially a decorative style 
of applied ornament. Many Eastlake struc¬ 
tures would be considered Queen Anne 
style if it were not for ilieir distinctive de¬ 
tails inspired l>v the writings of English ar¬ 
chitect Charles Lock Eastlake. Many 
builders and architects in the I870’s and 
80's borrowed freely from the decorative 
vocabulary established by East lake's pop¬ 
ular book I finis on Household Taste, first 
published in America in 1872. It is inter¬ 
esting to note, however, that Eastlake him¬ 
self warned nothing to do with the style of 
architecture that had come to be associated 
with his name. He called it “extravagant 
and bizarre” and claimed that it was com¬ 
pletely tin related to the type and quality of 


work that he encouraged. 

Fast la ke style houses arc d isti ngu i shed by 
the vertical emphasis of their projecting 
bays and windows as well as their unique 
ornament. Perforated barge boards and in¬ 
cised or gouged panels arc details particu¬ 
larly characteristic of the Eastlake style. 
Other elements include turned porch posts, 
balusters and king posts. The use of cut¬ 
outs and decorative knobs or pendants is 
also common. 

In Nor tit Omaha Eastlake details were 
usually applied to either simplified Queen 
Anne forms or to the one or onc-and-a-half 
story temple form. However, most of the 
examples of this style that exist in the study 
area have been severely altered and display 
Only limited Eastlake elements. 



Characteristics 

1. Perforated barge boards 

2. Cut-out panels 

3. Pendant 

4. Windows with vertical emphasis 

5. Fishscalv shingles 


Romanesque Revival 

The Romanesque Revival style was pop¬ 
ular as early as 1840 in some parts of the 
country and continued to be used through¬ 
out the second half of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, primarily for churches and 
government buildings. The style was based 
on Medieval Romanesque architecture and 
is recognized through the predominant use 


of the senti-circular arch for window and 
door openings. Square corner towers with 
pyramidal roofs arc also representative of 
the style. 

A fine example of the Romanesque Re¬ 
vival style in North Omaha is the Rising 
Star Baptist Church built at 1823 l.othrop 
in 1890 by the Omaha architectural firm of 
Walker and Best. 

Characteristics 
t. Semi-circular arch 

2. Square corner tower 

3. Pyramidal and polygonal roof elements 

4. Intersecting gable 
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1. 2120 Win Street. I9B2 

Omdha architect Frederick Clarke chose (he 
Dutch Colonial Revival style Tor his own house 
built in the Kounl/u Place sulidimion in 1903 
(Om.ilM (.>!> Manning Ocjw*imiriin 

2 . Calvin Memorial Presbyterian Church, 3105 
North 24th Sired, mi 

Neo-Classical Revival buildmgs expressed the 
preference for classical forms during the first 


Colonial Revival 

The Colonial Revival style. popular be* 
tween IR9D and 1915, developed as a re¬ 
action to lltc Victorian lastcs of the laic 
nineteenth century. While early examples 
of the style frequently retained vestiges of 
the Queen Anne style such as an asymmet¬ 
rical plan or encircling porch, later struc¬ 
tures were oflcn truer to their early 

Characteristics 

1. Cambrel roof 

2 . Palttfdian window 

3 Classical entry portico 
4. Iuscon columns 
5 Dentils 


Quarter of the twentieth century. 

(drnah.i (. it y I'lamung IXwmrncnn 

i. 2035 North 19th Street, 1984 
A temple-like porch links this simple 1905 
house to tin* Neti-Clxssicjl Revival style 
tOmah.i Cilj I’tanmng Depanmertu 


American models. 

*1 he example shown here, located at 2120 
Win Si reel, represents one segment of the 
Colonial Revival .style, the Dutch Colonial 
Revival, denoied by the use of a gambrel 
roof. Other typical Colonial Revival ele¬ 
ments found on the house include the sym¬ 
metrical plait, classical details and lltc 
Palladia it window centered over the main 
entry. 
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Neo*CJas$ical Revival 

The term Neo-Classical Revival, as ii i$ 
used in this study, is intended to encompass 
two other styles based on classical and Ren¬ 
aissance architecture — the Second Ren¬ 
aissance Revival style and Beaux Arts 
Classicism. Ihcse styles were popular be¬ 
tween 1X90 and 1915 and all contributed 
to the general interest in Classicism at the 
time 

The Neo-Classical Revival buildings of 
North Omaha arc not by any means pure 
examples of any one style. They are often 
simply vernacular forms that display a mix¬ 
ture of applied classical details. They are 
eclectic, individual structures designed by 
local architects and builders 
*1 he preference for the classical styles was 
inspired by the grand expositions that had 
been held throughout the United States in 
the late nineteenth and early twentieth cen¬ 
turies. The mosl famous of these was the 
World’s Col urn bran Exposition held m Chi¬ 
cago in 1893. The da//ling architecture of 
this "White City" caused a dramatic shift 
in architectural taste from that of elaborate 
Victorian to one of discipline and refine¬ 
ment. The 1898 Trans-Mississippi and In- 

Characteristics 

1. Pediment 

2. Two-story entry portico 

3. Ionic column capital 

4. Dentils 

5. lusca n porch col u m ns 

6. Classical molding 


icrnational Exposition held in (he Kountce 
Place neighborhood reinforced the desne 
for classical arch) tee lure in Omaha 

Many Nonh Omaha residences, partic¬ 
ularly m the Kountze Place neigh bo i hood, 
display elements of the Neo-Classical Re¬ 
vival style. flic sc details include classical 
porch columns o( u particular architeclural 
order, gable ends treated as temple pedi¬ 
ments. I’allndum windows and the use of 
dentils and mudillions. Often these details 
are found on vernacular housing types such 
as the hipped rool Cubic Form (Classic 
Box) and the one-and-a-half story Temple 
form house. 

Many commercial buildings in North 
Omaha also exhibit classical influence 
Quoin-like brickwork at building corners, 
pedimented entries and windows, key¬ 
stones m lintels, and rooftmes punctuated 
with urn-like forms aic all reminiscent of 
the classical spirit of the expositions. A fine 
institutional structure representative of the 
Neo-Classical Revival style is the Calvin 
Memorial Church designed by local archi¬ 
tect t*\ A Henningcr. Major classical ele¬ 
ments on this building include a lemple- 
likc entry portico and a central domed roof. 















4. 1629 lothrop Street, 3984 

This buck and stucco residentc displays vPc- 
memsofthe jaeohvihan Revival style. 

(Omahn Cily Planning Department) 

S Great Plaint Hlacl Museum, 2213 Lake 
Street, J9S0 

Architect Thomas Kimball based his |906 de¬ 
sign Tor this structure, formerly the Webster Tele¬ 
phone Exchange Building, on (lie J^coK'ihan 


Rood) style 

(Omsluj Cily Planning Department) 

6 . Charles Slurr House, 1901 Win Street, 1983 
Arts <tnd Crafts style structures, such as this 
1909 residence by Omaha architects Fisher arvj 
Ldwrte, display a fascination with wood details 
and structural elements 
(Omslii C'liy Planning rxyanmenO 


Jacobethan Revival 

Jacobethan is a term that is (he com¬ 
posite ol the words fli/abcthan and Jaco¬ 
bean. the (wo original architectural styles 
on winch many Jacobethan designs were 
Ivjscd *1 he style was used primarily be* 
I ween the years 1890 and 1915. Typical fea¬ 
tures of Jacobethan Revival include gable 
ends dial extend above the roof and the 
division of windows into rectangular lights 


through the use of enlarged muliions. 

Two examples of llte Jacobethan Revival 
style in North Omaha — a residence at 
1629 Lothrop and the Great Plains Black 
Museum at 2213 Lake — exhibit elements 
typical of tlie style In boih eases less ex¬ 
pensive materials such as brick and wood 
were substituted for what would have more 
typically been Slone on more elaborate Ja¬ 
cobethan Revival structures 


Characteristics 

1 . Gable end extended above roof 

2. Projecting bay 

3. buiiargi'd window muliions 

4. CorbeM brickwork 

5. Round-arched doorway 



Arts and Crafts 

The Arts and Crafts style was pari of a 
larger movement iltut encompassed many 
aspects of design other than architecture, 
including the design of fabrics, wallpapers 
and home furnishings As II Allen Brooks 
states in Ins book, The Fruirle School. 
Trunk Uo)>eJ Wright and fli\ MidweM Con- 
tempi»atwx “it was an attitude, an ap¬ 
proach to a problem (hat advocated no 
specific vocabulary of forms, it pleaded for 
simplicity, elimination,and respect for ma¬ 
terials ’’ 

This desire for simple and finely crafted 
work is rooted in the philosophy of English 
designer William Morris and his associates 
After Morris' death in 1896, the Arts and 
Crafts movement became populann Amer¬ 
ica, primarily through such widely read 
publications as Home Beautiful and Gus¬ 


tave Stick ley’s Craftsman magazine 
Although "no specific vocabulary of 
forms” was advocated by those working in 
the Aris and Crafts spirit, certain architec* 
tural details have come to be associated 
with (he domestic Arts and Oaflsslyle. The 
most common of these included the use of 
exposed structural members, particularly 
rafter ends and purlins with supporting 
struts, roofs with broad, sheltering over¬ 
hangs, and a fascination with various meth¬ 
ods of wood joinery for decorative effcch 
Arts and Crafts details are most com¬ 
monly found m the North Omaha study 
area on the vernacular two-and-a*half story 
Temple f orm house, such as the elaborate 
Charles Store house at 1901 Win Street. 
Other houses representative of the style can 
be found along Lothrop Street between 
19th and 20th Streets. 



Characteristics 

1. Decoraliveiy cut rafter ends 

2 . Purlins with diagonal struts 

3. Overhanging eaves 

4. Enlarged dentils 

5. Tuscan columns 
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1. 2102 Binnv) Street, 1982 

i he use of projectingcavesanj a shallow, stuc¬ 
coed second <;ior> contribute io the Frame style 
appearance of ibis vernacular house. 

(Ontilit Oly Panning Department} 

2 . St. John A M E. Church, 2402 North 22n0 
Street, 1978 

Patterned after the work of Frank Lloyd 
Weight, St. John A.M.E. Church is the finest ex- 

Prairie 

The basis of all Prairie style architecture 
Is Ihc early iwcntielh century philosophy 
and work of prominent American architeci 
Frank Lloyd Wright, the acknowledged 
master of the style Wnghi thought that 
Midwesterners should recognize Ihc natu- 
ml beauty of the quid, level prairies and 
respect this beauty with structures of low, 
horizontal proportions and sheltering ov¬ 
erhangs This philosophy resulted in a style 
of architecture that came to be used 
throughout the United Slates for a variety 
of buildings during its peak period of pop¬ 
ularity between 1900 and the early 1920's. 
Of ihc few examples of Prairie style 

Characteristics 

1 . Stucco finish at second floor 

2. Projecting eaves 

3. Horizontal emphasis 

4. Banding 

5. Brick finish 

6 . Brackets 


ample of Punic .style jrchu<xl<irc in Omalu 
{Omah.1 Ciiy PHunm# Oecanmcni) 

3 Harry Buford House, I8W North 30>li Street, 

1983 

Extremely popular ir> the 1920’s and 1930's, 
the Period Revival house emphasized the ro¬ 
mantic, piclurcMiuc qualities of English, Euro¬ 
pean and early American vernacular 
architecture 

buildings that exist in North Omaha, the 
majority arc residential examples, with 
Prairie details applied to popular vernac- 
ular forms such as the Cubic Form The 
one exception is St, John A.M.E. Chinch, 
probably ihe finest example of Prairie style 
architecture in the entire city Its massing, 
hon/onlal emphasis and projecting eaves 
arc all rcimnisccni of Wnglu's own work, 
particularly his 1906 Unity Temple of Oak 
Park, Illinois. 

Another fine example ol Prairie style ar- 
chitccturc m North Omaha is the Such low 
Apartment complex. Here ornament very 
similar to that used by Wright, as well as 
by Wright's one-lime employer Louis Sul¬ 
livan, can be found. 



Period Revival 

Period Revival style structures were pop¬ 
ular during the first forty years of the twen¬ 
tieth century and were patterned after 
buildings of various earlier periods of ar¬ 
chitecture both in America and abroad 
Models included American Colonial, Eng¬ 
lish Georgian, English Elizabethan (Tudor), 
French Norman, Spanish Colonial and 
Pueblo buildings. General characteristics of 
the style included an irregular outline and 
an overall picturesque quality. Baste mass- 

Characteristics 

1 . Irregular, picturesque roofline 

2. Half-timbering 

3. Brick finish 


ingand proportion, as well as materials and 
details were all freely borrowed from his¬ 
torical examples. Designers emphasized 
overall effect rather than stylistic accuracy. 

Very few Period Revival structures are 
located in the North Omaha study area. 
One good residential example, the Harry 
Buford house, exists at 1804 Norih 30th 
-Sireel. A commercial adaptation of the 
style can be found at 2318 North I6lh 
Street, a filling station built m 1930 by the 
Allantic. Pacific and Gulf Oil Company 
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(Omjh.i (My H.inning Ikrwnnurti) 

4. 2318 North iotli Street, 1983 

All hough (hougln of primarily as a residential 
style. Period Hevivid was also popular lor com¬ 
mercial buildings.such js. (his fillingslniion. 

(Omaha Cn> h.innmg IkpjnmcM) 

5. 4301 North 28th Street, I9B4 

The stepped facade, round corners and hon- 
ronial banding nf this unusual industrial siruu- 


Art Moderne 

Aciodyriftmics was a concept (hat af¬ 
fected all areas ol design during the Ar( 
Mode me period of the !93Ts<md 40's. Ra¬ 
dios. (oaslers and buildings even though 
(hey were non-moving, were stream lined 
along with airplanes and automobiles, 
which were the more logical recipients of 
such consideration. Features found on Art 
Modernc buildings included rounded cor* 
ners, smooth surface areas and horironta! 


(ure arc associated with the Arl Modernc style 
of architecture. 

(Omaha Cu? Planning DvparimenO 
6. North 24th Street be!ween Lake and Ohio, 
1983 

These simple, practical structures arc typical 
of main street commercial architecture after the 
(urn of the century 
{Ornate Oi, Planning Department) 

hands of windows Glared brick, glass 
block, concrete and smoothly finished met¬ 
als were commonly used. Ornament was 
generally restricted (o surface panels ol low 
relief i'hin bands, often in groups of three, 
frequently (rail from an ornament or round 
window, or encircle the entire building. The 
original intent of these lines was probably 
to simulate air streams. 

A unique example of the Art Modeme 
style can be found in North Omaha at 4301 
North 28th Street. 

Characteristics 

1. Round corner* 

2. Stepped facade 

.3 Horironrat window hands 

4. Concrete finish 

5, I lorijorttrti bands 


Commercial Vernacular 

Commercial vernacular buildings are 
simple, pragmatic si rue lures built between 
1900 and 1940 that can be found tn nearly 
ail commercial arcus of North Omaha. 
They arc generally one or two-story brick 
structures with flat roofs and little orna- 
inent with an emphasis, as in vernacular 
reside n tial arc ft itectu re. o n pract ica li ty ovc r 
style fhe basic rectangular shape of these 
buildings was derived from the parcels of 
land that they rest on and completely fill 
They arc detailed only on the front (or the 
front and one side in the ease of a corner 
building} with blank side walls that abut 
adjacent buildings Back walls are strictly 
utilitarian. This orientation follows in the 
tradition of most urban com mere itd arc hi* 
lecture up to the twentieth century, includ¬ 
ing false front architecture, m that only the 
street facing facade received any stylistic 
consideration. 

Ornament on commercial vernacular 
structures is very simple. Various configu¬ 


ration s of brick were often c m p) oyed to cm - 
til ate the more elaborate and costly stone 
details of high style buildings. Most often 
ornament appears to have been roughly 
based on details from either or both of (he 
two major schools of architectural thought 
at the turn of the century — the classical 
tradition and the then emerging modern 
movement. Corbelled brickwork was often 
used to create a cornice-like effect. Irregular 
parapets which appear to have first been 
influenced by classical pediments and Ren¬ 
aissance facades, were employed to add in¬ 
terest to the rooflmc, A common feature 
on commercial vernacular structures rem¬ 
iniscent of the Prairie style of architecture 
is the use of a simple brick band to define 
a portion of the wall as a rectangular panel, 
often with colored tiles to accentuate the 
corners. 

Several duplexes and small apartment 
complexes in North Omaha also display the 
boxy rectangular form and simplified de¬ 
tails of the commercial vernacular form. 


Characteristics 

1. Rectangular form 

2 . Detail limited te facade 

3. Decorative brickwork 
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Rehabilitation Considerations bcing renovated and how those ctcmcnis fit rehabilitation guides and technical bro- 

together. Without this knowledge u is dif- chores available for use at the Omaha City 
The best buildings have a certain "right- ficult to determine the effect of a proposed Planning Department, 

ness" about them. Nothing seems out of change. The preceding information in this ’!'he i‘onh 

place or out of character. It has nothing to section on architectural style identified clc- The porch is singly the most important 

do with expense or sire. H is a matter of men!$ important to the character of the feature on most vernacular houses in the 

appropriateness. A lit he parts work together buildings most commonly found in North Norih Omaha study area. Without it the 

and contribute to the feeling of a harmo- Omaha. character of the entire structure is drasti* 

nious whole. The evaluation of proposed work is the call y changed. In terms of design, the porch 

The harmony of a building's design — second important part of sensitive rchabil- has several major roles. It serves as a Iran* 

thoughtfully considered at the time of con- itation. One good way to assess the impact sitional element between the inside and the 
siruction — is affected when any of the in* of proposed changes on a particular struc- outside of the house. it defines and en- 
divjdual parts of that design arc altered over lure is to study comparable alterations al* hanccs the structure’s main entrance. Most 
time. Rehabilitation* can either detract ready completed on buildings of a similar importantly, it provides a major sculptural 

from or contribute to (or have no effect on) style in the surrounding neighborhood element to the mass of the building. With- 

a building’s overall character. In a sensitive This is a quick way to vi«ualire changes and out (he porch the box-like shape of the 

rehabilitation alterations do not adversely judge their appropriateness before any structure becomes very evident and the 

affect the design unity of the structure as a work is done or money is spent. house appears much less interesting due to 

whole. They arc appropriate to the nature General Guidelines the lack of significant three-dimensional 

of the bui Idi ng bel ng rehabi |j rated. The fo! lowj ng i s a brief d iseusston of fca- features. 1 n add it ton, when the pore h is re- 

Sensitive rehabilitations depend primar- lures important to the majority of houses moved, much of the building’s most inicr- 
ily on iwo things for success. One is an in North Omaha. It is intended to serve as esling architectural detail goes with it, since 
awareness on the part of the renovator of a general guide 10 sensitive rehabilitation the prominent fronl*and*ccnlcr location of 

the important elements of the building More detailed information can be found in the porch makes H a natural recipient of 



Figure I 
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decoration. The complete removal of a 
porch should be avoided. 

Details 

The details referred to here arc both those 
that are strictly ornamental, such as spin¬ 
dles, fishscale shingles or special arehitcc- 
rural moldings and those that arc 
functional, such as balastcrs, rafter ends or 
porch columns Architectural details add 
interest and uniqueness to a house and 
should be retained whenever possible. De¬ 
teriorated features should be repaired or re¬ 
placed with similar components The 
wholesale removal of architectural details 
should be smelly avoided. When repiace- 
me nt of a particu lar fe ature 1$ the only prao 
tical alternative, the appropriateness of the 
replacement material should be carefully 
considered. For example, a modem flush 
door with staggered diamond-shaped win¬ 
dows should not be used to replace a turn 
of the century paneled door. Similarly, 
lightweight wrought iron work or steel pipe 
columns are inappropriate substitutes for 


the large scale wooden or stucco original 
porch columns found on many North 
Omaha homes, as they do not appear 
sturdy enough to support the roof even 
though they may actually be structurally 
sound. 

The size and type of original windows 
used should also be respected. Window 
openings should not be reduced in si 2 e to 
allow for the use of a modem, off-the-shelf 
replacement window. Casement windows 
should not replace double-hung windows. 
Divisions within windows should match 
those of the original design. The idea is to 
stay within the architectural vocabulary es¬ 
tablished by the builders of the house. 
Siding Material 

The most common siding material used 
for homes in North Omaha is narrow (4*) 
clapboard siding. Stucco or stucco and half¬ 
timber is also used, primarily on bunga¬ 
lows. The texture and scale of these mate¬ 
rials was an important consideration to the 
designer of each house and should also be 


a consideration during rehabilitation. The 
preferred method for the maintenance of 
clapboard houses is to repair and repaint 
existing siding. Similarly, stucco and half¬ 
timber should also be repaired rather than 
covered over. If new siding material is to 
be used on a clapboard house it should bo 
of the same width and texture (simulated 
raised wood grain is not appropriate) as the 
original material. 8' siding should not be 
used to replace 4* siding because the texture 
and scale of the entire house is adversely 
affected. Detailed architectural features 
should be retained as they exist rather than 
covered over, boxed m. or drastically sim¬ 
plified. Important window openings should 
not be lost merely to simplify re-siding ef¬ 
forts. 

Figure l shows a common North Omaha 
house type, the Classic Box, in Its original 
slate Figure 2 shows how various rehabil¬ 
itation projects have adversely affected the 
character of the house. 


Covered window reduces 
dormer to meaningless fie* 
lure 


Porcli removal cause* 

- Loss of primary 
sculptural dement 

- Low of major irchi* 
lecture! detail (Col* 
unins, moldings. 

ew) 

- Major change m 
massing of entire 
structure 

- Low of smooth Iran* 
sition from outside to 
inside 

. Reduction of front 
door to •'hg*c-in-«tic- 
wjll" appearance 

- LOW of significant 
entry definition 

. Low of original char¬ 
acter and design m« 
tent 


Contemporary front door 
and undivided "picture 
window" elTcct incompati- 
Mi; with turn of the century 
house. 



'Concrete from so if and 
landing out of scale with 
house 


S' siding makes house seem 
smaller and leaves wall sur¬ 
face with only haJf of iU 
ongtnal teitural interest. 


Loss of window alters com* 
position of side elevation 


Residing >t often not u 
carefully joined and de. 
tailed as original tiding. 


Figure 2 
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IV. Conservation Issues, Goals 
and Strategies 











1 . WtrtSircel Scene, 1896 

(OiK.iin Puli!* I 

2 . 25th Avenue and fr>ons Street, looking West, 
1984 

tOmolu Cn> Njnmnp Oci’i'imeri] 



The concept of neighborhood conserva¬ 
tion views the neighborhood as a precious 
resource for the city. It implies preserving 
the physical and social structure of an area 
in order to maintain it as a rewarding place 
for city life. Conservation involves people 
working together to main lain houses and 
neighborhood businesses and to form 
groups to pursue common interests. This 
can help create a revitalized neighborhood 
that benefits both existing and new resi¬ 
dents. 

However, neighborhood development is 
a complex process Each possible direction 
raises other important and often contra¬ 
dictory issues. It is important to recognize 
these issues before developing a strategy for 
the conservation of a neighborhood 

North Omaha as a neighborhood is at a 
critical stage in its history. The neighbor¬ 
hood has experienced both disinvestment 
and population decline. A majority of its 
residents have low or moderate incomes. 
Many homeowners in the neighborhood 
are elderly; most of the neighborhood 
building stock was built before 1940. How¬ 
ever, there arc also increasing signs of 
health. These include more investment in 
housing and business enterprises; a greater 
sense of community and neighborhood 
growth; and a greater concentration of City 
resources on the neighborhood’s develop¬ 
ment. In addition, North Omaha has im¬ 
portant assets — it K located relatively near 
Omaha’s reviving Central Business District; 
it possesses a beautiful and mature physical 
environment; and it is well served by major 
transportation facilities. 

These factor* produce an atmosphere of 
change — changing occupancy, a changing 
local economy, and a changing physical en¬ 
vironment, An appropriate neighborhood 
conservation strategy must channel this 
change toward self-sustaining improve¬ 
ment. fn developing such a strategy for 
North Omaha, the following issues must be 
considered: 

1. The stote of the neighborhood’s building 
stock 

2. The Questions of adapting this building 
sunk to the world of the 1980's 

3 The progress ve loss of build i ng$ and pop- 
ulanon through boih public and private 
actions 

4. Demographic changes in the neighbor¬ 
hood. 

5. Changing land uses and their effect on the 
neighborhood 


6 . The quality of neighborhood services and 
the area’s environment as North Omaha 
comjxict with other neighborhoods in the 
city. 

We will now consider these Issues In detail. 
The State of the Building Stock 
The overriding fact of North Omaha’s 
building stock is its age. About two-thirds 
of the neighborhood’s buildings were built 
before 1940. These buildings were con¬ 
structed to different standards for different 
markets. For example, many of the small 
houses in additions south of Lake Street 
served successive groups of new arrivals in 
North Omaha, Many of these homes were 
built modestly and have sometimes sur¬ 
passed their serviceable life. The preceding 
historical section has shown how these 
houses filtered from one group to another 
and were finally occupied by blacks. By the 
1960’s and !9?0‘s federal and local open 
housing laws provided more housing 
choices to the black community. With 
black population movement to the north 
and west, these small houses were either 
abandoned or occupied by people with pro¬ 
gressively lower incomes and fewer housing 
alternatives. As a result, this part of North 
Omaha has experienced large population 
losses and substantial demolition during 
the last fifteen years. On the other hand, 
houses in the Kountze Place neighborhood 
were originally built for middle and upper 
income residents. As a result, houses there 


had longer service lives and attracted new 
residents, particularly after this formerly 
all-white area was opened to black property 
owners in the 1950‘s. 

The issue of age of buildings in North 
Omaha is complicated by a variety of eco¬ 
nomic problems. Most of the neighbor¬ 
hood’s housing stock is of wood frame 
construction. This increases required main¬ 
tenance of the structure, because wood is 
more vulnerable to weather or insect infes¬ 
tation than masonry. However, many of 
North Omaha's homeowners have limited 
incomes, forcing them to defer major main¬ 
tenance on their houses. Deferred mainte¬ 
nance, in turn, can lead to major structural 
problems that can be corrected only by sub¬ 
stantial rehabilitation 

Related economic problems have also led 
to deterioration of rental housing In the 
neighborhood. Market rents In North 
Omaha arc considerably below average for 
the city of Omaha. This limits the income 
that an owner receives from his property. 
In these situations, landlords often choose 
to maximize their possible income by di¬ 
viding a building into as many units as pos¬ 
sible and to minimize operating costs by 
deferring repairs. This taxes buildings be¬ 
yond their capacity and hastens their de¬ 
terioration. 

A neighborhood conservation strategy 
must address the physical condition of the 
neighborhood’s building stock, to deter- 




mine those structures which can undergo 
feasible rehabi! Itat ton. It m usl also consider 
making financing available that makes 
home improvements affordable to home* 
owners and economically feasible to inves- 
tor owners 

Adapting the Building Stock to (he 1980'$ 

Housing styles, energy costs and family 
size have ail changed from the time that 
most of Nort h Omaha’s bu ildi ngs were con¬ 
structed Large houses with many windows 
and little insulation are not energy efficient, 
and high fuel costs have made the problems 
worse. Some efforts to make houses more 
energy efficient compromise their architec¬ 
tural character. Porches are enclosed or sid¬ 
ing added, although these actions are not 
as effective as other weatherization proce¬ 
dures. Porch columns and railings, or other 
details that made the building distinctive, 
are unnecessarily removed or covered over, 
greatly altering the appearance of the struc¬ 
ture. 

The rising energy costs of maintaining 
large, uninsulated houses have fallen on 
those least able to bear them. Low and 
moderate income residents, particularly the 
elderly who must meet their needs on fixed 
incomes, do not have funds available for 
weatherization of large homes. At the same 
ti me. fa m II ies are no longer as large as when 
these houses were built. The demand for 
smaller, more efficient homes can make the 
large houses less attractive in the real estate 
market. 

There are several ways to adapt budding 
stock to the needs of the 1980’s. One di¬ 
rection must focus on weatherization pro¬ 
grams, in order to make these larger homes 
more energy efficient for their current res¬ 
idents. and to attract new homebuyers. 
Such programs should emphasize insula¬ 
tion and repair or replacement of doors and 
windows to minimize heat loss and air in¬ 
filtration, These measures, properly done, 
can respect the character of the dwellings. 

A neighborhood conservation strategy in 
an historic neighborhood must balance the 
need for energy efficiency with maintaining 
the building's important features. Other al¬ 
ternatives, such as sympathetically con¬ 
verting large structures to two-family 
homes, or combining an office and resi¬ 
dential use, should also be considered 
The Progressive Loss of Buildings and 
Population Through Public and Private 
Actions 

The loss of housing stock in North 
Omaha is related to a decrease in popula- 
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tion in the area. Between I9?0 and 1980 
the population of North Omaha declined 
from 19,374 to 10,912. The loss of housing 
units has occurred because of disinvest¬ 
ment by owners and through public ac¬ 
tions. Disinvestment refers to an owner’s 
failure to maintain his property, which 
often results in a building (hat deteriorates 
until it is no longer useful and is aban¬ 
doned. Vacant buildings attract vandalism, 
and eventually condemnation and demo¬ 
lition are the final answers. This process 
usually leaves an unmaintaincd vacant lot 
which breaks up the streetscapc of houses 
and yards 

Public actions have also led to a loss of 
housing stock. The greatest number of 
demolitions have occurred through North 
Freeway acquisitions; other redevelopment 
projects by t he O ly and other organizations 
have also taken dwellings. In some cases the 
loss of housing has not had a negative ef¬ 
fect, but instead relocated residents from 
buildings that had reached the end of their 
serviceable life. However, these major pub¬ 
lic actions have an effect on social relation¬ 
ships within the neighborhood. Dislocated 
residents usually moved outside of North 
Omaha to find sound housing. 

1 n orde r to halt t h is loss of bu ild i ngs and 
people in North Omaha, a neighborhood 
conservation strategy must maintain sound 
housing units It Is important to rescue va¬ 
cant or abandoned buildings before they 
are allowed to deteriorate beyond the point 
of repair. Other strategics must address new 
construction that is compatible with the ex¬ 
isting neighborhood environment, and lo¬ 
cated on available vacant lots. 
Demographic Changes In the Neighbor¬ 
hood 

Although there arc many physical 
changes occurring in North Omaha related 
to revitalization, one social transition re¬ 
sults from the makeup of the population. 
Many of the residents in North Omaha are 


t. Rehabilitation of Historic Bay Residence, 
2024 Btnncy Street, 1931 
Removal of asteilo* aiding revealed llie orig¬ 
in*! clapboard underneath, which was repaired 
or replaced 

lOinolii Cny riaomnn frpolmcni) 

2. Children Playing if Kcllom Grecnbeli, 1984 
Attracting young families with children is one 
strategy to revitalise neighborhoods wnh an ag- 
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elderly. Therefore, the neighborhood is en¬ 
tering a critical juncture. Ihe healthiest di¬ 
rection rests in the ability of North Omaha 
to attract new homeowners, including 
younger families. Eventually the whole 
neighborhood would undergo a life-cycle 
change. a« young families with children 
purchase homes and help to rcvilali/.c (he 
neighborhood. In some cases, responsible 
investors may purchase the houses and 
maintain them as rental property, or, with 
very large homes, convert them to suitable 
multi-family dwellings. 

However, there arc also less favorable al¬ 
ternatives. Some property owners purchase 
dwellings and subdivide them into as many 
apartinents as possible in order to maxi¬ 
mize income. Another negative option oc¬ 
curs when a property fails to attract new 
purchasers, and is neglected and eventually 
abandoned. 

In some cities, as revitalization of older 
neighborhoods has occurred, rcdevelop- 
men l costs and nsing rents have cau sed <3 is- 
placement of low and moderate income 
residents. While revitalization is a desired 
result, it is also important to address the 
dilemma of how to encourage investment 
in North Omaha and attract new families 
without displacing the existing residents. 

In order to attract new homeowners, 
strategies should include marketing tech¬ 
niques which residents can use to sell their 
neighborhood. In addition, incentives for 
new owners could encourage young fami¬ 
lies to locate in older neighborhoods as a 
positive result of the lifc-cycle transition. A 
conservation strategy should address meth¬ 
ods of monitoring negative changes such as 
speculative buying of properties, and de¬ 
velop means to enable existing residents to 
remain in the neighborhood and benefit 
from improvements. 

Changing Land Uses and Their Effect on 
the Neighborhood 

Industrial encroachment and incompat- 



mg population 

(Omaha Otly I’tonmng Dcpanrwjv) 

X Area Near t8lh and Paul Streets, 1984 

Industrial expansion hasdrastically altered the 
diameter of the formerly reside filial neighbor¬ 
hoods totaled m I he southeast section of North 
Omaha. 

(Onuh- Oly Planuiii* fVcurimenil 
4. McDonald’*, 24ih and Cuming Streeu, 1984 

ible land uses disturb the continuity of a 
neighborhood and lower the value of ad* 
joining properties With industrial areas 
along the Belt Line Railroad on the north 
and along lAth Street and Cuming on the 
south. North Omalm's adjacent residential 
areas face pressures from industrial expan* 
sion. The southeastern corner of North 
Omaha has been particularly vulnerable to 
pressure from expanding warehouse and 
trucking businesses. 

incompatible land uses scattered about 
the neighborhood on one or two lots can 
also have a negative efleet on a residential 
area A comer commercial building that 
formerly housed a grocery store or a gas 
station becomes undesirable when rezon- 
ings allow fess controlled uses. Similarly, a 
vjeunt lot with several abandoned cars in 
the interior of a residential neighborhood 
is an illegal use that breaks up the conti¬ 
nuity of the residences and hinders neigh¬ 
borhood improvement efforts. Marginal or 
quasi*industrial uses in commercial dis¬ 
tricts contribute to the decline of such 
areas, as people*onented businesses move 
io more hospitable surroundings elsewhere. 

The end result of industrial encroach¬ 
ment and incompatible land use* is the 
spread of blight and deterioration. Prop* 
ertics adjacent to industrial and incompat¬ 
ible land uses arc no longer as desirable, 
and as their marketability declines, these 
buildings often deteriorate because there is 
little profit in maintaining them. Fortu* 
naicly, methods for dealing with land use 
problems are available through City Codes. 
Strategies for neighborhood conservation 
in regard to land use must call for afUrm* 
ativc zoning enforcement and prosecution 
by Cuy officials in order to help neighbor¬ 
hoods battle the blight caused by incom¬ 
patible land uses. At the same time. City 
officials should pay particular attention to 
rezoning requests io insure that such ac* 
tions will not have a negative effect on 
nearby residents and their property values. 

A strategy must also address the involve¬ 
ment of neighborhood groups and their 
need for vigilance in dealing with industrial 
encroachment as well as incompatible land 
uses. 

1716 Quality of Neighborhood Services 
and the Area's Environment 
Commercial development is important 
to the overall revitalization of North 
Omaha. Just as the deterioration of the 
24th Street business district after the dis¬ 
turbances of the I960‘s hastened the decay 


Commercial activity reinforces residential re¬ 
development and is vital m attracting reside ms 
lo older neighborhoods. This McDonald's is Io* 
caictl near a proposed commercial comer 
planned to serve the nearby Kcllom Knoll Apart¬ 
ments and Creighton University. 
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of the whole neighborhood, so will its re* 
bmh play an important role in revitaliza¬ 
tion. Without the commercial services. 
North Omaha cannot offer the conven¬ 
iences needed by residents, or attract shop¬ 
pers from surrounding neighborhoods. 
Small businesses are especially important 
because they strengthen the neighborhood 
economy by providing services and jobs for 
local residents. A sound local economy cre¬ 
ates jobs and encourages business reten¬ 
tion. expansion, and start-ups. Thus, 
commercial revitalization is central to 
neighborhood conservation, and will rein¬ 
force effort* to redevelop residential areas 
and attract newcomers and former resi¬ 
dents to the area. 

Strategics must encourage commercial 
revitalization through retail development 
in North Omaha. This encouragement 
should include investment of public money 
if necessary to provide support for revital¬ 
ization. Rublic/private partnerships are a 
major way to encourage revitalization. 
Such partnerships often provide additional 
jobs for architects, contractors, and build¬ 
ing trades workers from the community. 
They can increase the flow of private capital 
into North Omaha by decreasing the risk 
inherent in investments. 

The issues discussed here identify special 
concerns that must be addressed as neigh¬ 
borhood conservation occurs in North 
Omaha. The age of the dwellings, their size 
and energy performance, and their archi¬ 
tectural character all require special atten¬ 
tion as the buildings are rehabilitated. The 
residents of North Omaha play an impor¬ 
tant part in neighborhood conservation. As 
elderly homeowners leave their homes, it is 
important to insure that their places are 
taken by new homeowner? and responsible 



investors, rather than speculators who are 
not concerned about the neighborhood. 
New investment is needed in neighbor¬ 
hoods, but in such a way as to prevent the 
displacement of current low and moderate 
income residents. At the same time, the re¬ 
vitalization process is not yet complete in 
North Omaha as problems continue with 
industrial encroachment, incompatible 
land uses and vacant lots Additional com¬ 
mercial revitalization is also needed to 
make the area strong and to support the 
redevelopment of residential neighbor¬ 
hoods. 

In some cities, revitalization of inner city 
neighborhoods has had negative effects, 
particularly when it resulted in displace¬ 
ment of residents. While this has not yet 
happened in North Omaha, it is important 
to develop programs now to insure that the 
current residents benefit from revitalization 
in North Omaha. At the same time, neigh¬ 
borhood conservation efforts must protect 
and enhance the character of North Omaha 
t h rough conservation of housing stock, sen- 
sitivc rehabilitation and new construction 
and management of reinvestment. The fol¬ 
lowing goals and strategies provide an over¬ 
all framework to guide private and public 
actions as redevelopment proceeds. 




1. NOCD Painting Proji-cl, I9HI 
Neighborhood groups h^vc undertaken .1 

number of puint-up end dean-up projects 111 

North Omaha. 

(North Or>»hi ( omrounU* (Xvclopmcnl. |rw ) 

2 . 2?th and Dccalur Streets, Ix-oking K*«sl, I9S4 
I his well-maintained street inthc I ongSchool 

neighborhood *js a target area m 1980 Under 

the City's largct Area Rehabilitation Program. 

I. Goal: Insure that current residents play an important role m the redevel¬ 
opment of North Omaha. 

Strategy: 

A . Create and maintain partner \ hips be! mw pn vote investor 1 and public agenda \ 
in conjunction with community development piograms. 

In recent years, the City of Omaha has increasingly used Community De¬ 
velopment Block Grant funds to leverage private funds. Through leveraging, 
the Oty contributes a portion of the cost of a project while pnvate investors 
provide the remaining amount This makes the City’s money extend further 
— an important consideration which anticipates present and future funding 
cuts. In the past the City has leveraged funds in both neighborhood and eco¬ 
nomic development programs that resulted in residential and commercial re¬ 
habilitation In connection with this strategy, the City should strive to involve 
local banks, credit unions and development agencies as partner in revitalization 
projects, encouraging their further investment in the community. 

B. Employ local architects, contractors and the heal labor force ut community 
development work. 

Just as encouraging commercial revitalization will lead to the creation of jobs 
and help develop a sound local economy, the employment of professional, 
technical, and skilled persons from the community will also contribute to the 
area’s economic health. As these workers are paid, their wages arc tunneled 
back into the community when they purchase goods or services, which m turn 
supports local businessmen. By working on projectsin their own neighborhood, 
the workers develop a stake in the outcome of revitalization. The City provides 
some CDBG funding for agencies that provide assistance to minonty contrac¬ 
tors, in order to increase their full participation in revitalization efforts. 

C Explore the feasibility of a eating a community-wide, non-profit organization 
devoted to preservation in the black community 

The primary focus of such an organization would be to foster pride and 
awareness in the black community's history as re fleeted by the built environ¬ 
ment. This group could extend beyond the various neighborhood boundaries, 
and work with, or as a part of, existing community development agencies for 
preservation of important buildings. In addition, it would raise the awareness 
of residents and the general public of the architecture of North Omaha, and 
provide technical advice on sensitive rehabilitation of residential and com¬ 
mercial buildings. Such an organisation would be composed of activist vol¬ 
unteers; however, community support and funding could provide the assistance 
necessary for the group to become involved in implementation of preservation 
projects. 

D. Encourage neighborhood marketing to attract new construction and new resi¬ 
dents to North Omaha 

Neighborhood groups can play an important role in making their neighbor¬ 
hood attractive to new homebuyers and the general public by making them 
aware of it. As neighborhoods become organized, they often publish newsletters 
to focus on issues that affect them. Once they have articulated their concerns, 
they become more active and provide social activities which help develop a 
neighborhood feeling. Areas with special historic and architectural character¬ 
istics sometimes find it profitable to sponsor house tours, or publish guidebooks 
or walking lours to publicize the neighborhood. Another option is the formation 
of neighborhood development corporations Such a corporation may purchase 
and rehabilitate houses, and sell them to new owners. Because the corporation 
members often donate their time, these dwellings can be sold at a lower price. 
This enables low and moderate income persons, or young families who want 
to enter the housing market, to become homeowners. Proceeds from home sales 
are utilized by the corporation to purchase additional buildings for rehabili¬ 
tation and sale. 






homeowners receive direct rehabilitation financ¬ 
ing through low interest repayable and deferred 
payment loans. 
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II. Goal: Conserve housing units in a sensitive manner while recognizing the 

needs of individual residents. 

Strategy: 

A Continue Gty-sponstned pwgrtiim which rehabilitate houses for current rest- 
dents. 

The City already has several programs to rehabilitate housing for current 
residents in older neighborhoods (sec Appendix for a list of 1984 programs). 
Si nglc fam ii y rehabi li tation progra ms address t he need to preserve ex isti ng si ngle 
family, predominantly owner-occupied housing and to help low and moderate 
income persons linance home improvements Rehabilitation of rental prop¬ 
erties is aimed at improving vacant and occupied rental properties which serve 
low and moderate income residents. 

In all case« the objective of these programs is to provide sound housing for 
both homeowners and renters In single-family rehabilitation, the work is usu¬ 
ally concentrated into strategic portions of neighborhoods with greatest eco¬ 
nomic and housing needs, in an effort to provide visible concentrated 
improvement. Rental tehabiIllation frequently focuses on the reuse of vacant, 
but repairable, multi-family structures, returning such buildings to the tax rolls. 
Additional programs provide assistance to low income elderly and handicapped 
homeowners, enabling them to remain in their homes. The City also utilizes 
its funds to leverage low interest home improvement loans, making affordable 
financing available to low and moderate income homeowners throughout the 
North Omaha area. 

B. Develop programs aimed at increasing the energy efficiency oj existing struc¬ 
tures. 

The City has started a weathenzation loan program which provides loans at 
no interest to low and moderate income homeowners. These loans are used to 
finance weathcrization improvements such as addition of insulation, tight-fit¬ 
ting windows or doors, or weatherstripping and caulking. The Metropolitan 
Utilities District provides in-kind services to help carry out this program. Loan 
repayments will be used to establish a revolving fund for future weatherization 
loans 

Private organizations have also made efforts to inform the community about 
energy efficiency in housing. The Consumer Services Organization, a private 
non-profit housing counseling service, has remodeled a home in North Omaha 
to display wcatherization techniques. Similar private sector efforts should be 
encouraged as a mca ns of acq uai nti ng the public with weathenzation a nd energy 
efficiency in homes. The existing City loan program should continue to help 
low income residents increase the energy efficiency of their dwellings. 

C Encourage participants in public and private redevelopment and new const ruc¬ 
tion to follow the architectural guidelines in this plan 

The previous section of this plan discussed the architectural styles and types 
found in North Omaha and identified the important components of each style 
and type. These characteristics have sometimes been ignored in renovation, 
and distinctive details, such as porch railings or columns, window details or 
other exterior features, have been altered. Without these details, the building 
loses its disti net ive ness and an i mportant part of its character. New const ruction 
is sometimes out of character with the neighborhood. New buildings that are 
placed closer to or farther back from the street, or have a different height or 
roof line, do not match the streetscapc and break up its continuity. 

Both renovation and new construction can usually be designed to respect the 
character of the existing dwellings and the neighborhood. As more renovation 
and new construction occur in North Omaha, private developers, contractors, 
homeowners.and City officials and inspectors should consult the guidelines on 
architectural styles and types in the previous section. With greater awareness 
of these architectural features represented in North Omaha, new development 
can proceed without harming the neighborhood's special qualities. 



I. 24th and Ohio Streets, Looking South, 19W 
The 24th and Lake business area, the center 
or Omaha's black business district since the 
1920's, possesses the histone and cultural signif¬ 
icance to be a potential Landmark Heritage Dis¬ 
trict. in addition, the area contains several 
individual landmarks including St. John A.M.L. 
Church, the Great Plains Black Museum and the 
Jewell Building. 


D Maintain a flexible approach to rehabilitation, balancing the cur rent residents' 
need* and desires with cost effective sensitive rehabilitation. 

Sometimes rehabilitation needs for a dwelling extend beyond energy effi¬ 
ciency or the efforts to provide sound housing and are dictated by the needs 
of the residents. For example, elderly residents may opt for exterior siding to 
lessen the maintenance on their home. Other residents may need the living 
space offered by an enclosed porch. Energy conservation may dictate the re¬ 
placement of original windows or doors with new, more efficient models. The 
important point is to maintain a balance among these various concerns in 
rehabilitation. The resident's desires, the need for energy efficiency, and respect 
for the architectural integrity of the building (see Strategy H-C> must all be 
considered by homeowners, contractors and City officials as they undertake 
renovation of existing buildings in North Omaha. 

E. Explore ways to make large dwellings more suitable for today's smaller families 
and higher energy costs 

Although neighborhood revitalization sometimes results in subdivided dwell¬ 
ings being returned to a single-family residence, such a change is not desirable 
or practical in all cases. In neighborhoods with very large houses, it may be 
more reasonable to maintain them as two or three unit dwellings. These large 
homes were constructed for a time when families were large and domestic help 
was commonplace for the well-todo. Few Americans today live in that fashion, 
or desire such large homes. The cost of maintaining, heating and cooling these 
dwellings is often prohibitive as well. 

However, with two or three units contained in one large residence, cadi renter 
has a more reasonably sized apartment, and can contribute to the cost of 
upkeep. This option has been utilized not only in formerly single-family homes, 
but also in commercial buildings such as warehouses or abandoned school 
buildings which have been converted to apartments and condominiums. In an 
era when there arc increasing numbers of single persons and smaller families 
requiring housing, these large buildings can efficiently meet their needs. 

F. Nominate historically and architecturally significant structures and districts for 
local and national preservation designations, in order to protect their unique 
character and create public awareness of their contributions to the community 

The process involved in designation of buildings and districts was discussed 
in the introduction to this plan and in the City's Comprehensive Program for 
Historic Preservation Simply stated, designation is reserved for buildings, sites 
and districts which are important for historical, architectural, cultural, engi¬ 
neering, geographic or archaeological reasons. The Landmarks Heritage Pres¬ 
ervation Commission makes recommendations for designation of buildings and 
districts to the City Council, which confers the designation. 

The designation of important buildings as Landmark Heritage sites can be 
a starting point In neighborhood conservation. Often, the recognition of these 
buildings and sometimes entire districts not only provides recognition and 
honor, but creates community awareness and pride that enhances neighborhood 
identity and cohesion. Such recognition usually ensures that the buildings will 
continue to be used. 

Designation of important buildings also protects them from defacement and 
demolition, since any alterations to buildings receiving local designation must 
be approved by the Landmarks Heritage Preservation Com mission. In addition, 
listing as a local historic preservation site increases the chances that the building 
may be nominated to the National Register of Historic Places. National Register 
properties may qualify for federal tax benefits if the property is income pro¬ 
ducing, such as an apartment or commercial building. 

However, preservation designations have perhaps been most useful for cre¬ 
ating strong neighborhoods and civic pride. When neighborhoods receive com¬ 
munity recognition they work even harder to maintain the area and its special 
qualities. Designation also provides liaisons with local, state and federal pres¬ 
ervation organizations which can offer technical assistance in rehabilitation of 
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2, istli and Wirt Street*, J9B4 
The Vtclnn-tn and turn of the ccntuiy resi¬ 
dences of the Koiuurc Place subdivision qualify 
for histone district status because of their arclii- 
icciural and histone significance 
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structures It can provide increased opportunities for loans and grants in some 
instances, and usually increases the willingness of banks to issue loans, partic* 
ulaily in histone districts. Designation of buildings and districts ensures (hat 
the historic character of the area will be respected and providesprotcction from 
inappropriate new construction or insensitive rehabilitation. Dy maintaining 
an area’s character, historic district designation will help protect property values. 
Designation of historic sites and districts i« a useful toot to enhance buildings 
and neighborhoods with special qualities and to insure their survival as rede¬ 
velopment proceeds. 

III. Goal: Prevent loss of additional building stock and encourage new, com* 

patible construction in North Omaha. 

Strategy: 

A Recycle vitcnnt or oltandoner/ houunn bc/cne u deteriorate beyond repair. 

An effective mechanism for recycling vacant and abandoned dwellings is the 
City's Urban Homesteading Program The City acquires repairable, vacant 
residential properties, selects new owners for them, and provides low-interest 
loans for immediate repair costs. Residents are selected on the basis of need 
for housing, income, and ability of the individual to contribute to the actual 
rcstoration work. Residents must agree to remain in (hedwelling for three year?, 
i lie City acquires Urban Homesteading houses through the Land Rcutilization 
Authority, VA and HUD foreclosures, negotiations with owners and occasion¬ 
ally through condemnations. Through Urban Homesteading, existing structures 
are maintained and repaired, thus preserving neighborhoods. At the same time 
it encourages investment from both (lie public and private sectors and increases 
home owneiship in older neighborhoods. The program currently provides ap¬ 
proximately 20 dwellings a year and should be expanded, with a concentrated 
effort on homesteading in the area between 16th and 30th, Cuming to Ames. 
Although some homesteading has occurred in this area, most dwellings have 
been on us fringes. 

Omaha's Land Reutihzation Authority is a mechanism for transferring tax 
delinquent property to new owners and returning it to the tax rolls. When the 
county forecloses on tax delinquent property and auctions it at sheriffs sales, 
the LRA bids the minimum amount (the amount of back taxes up to the time 
of foreclosure) If no higher bids are received, the LRA is the successful bidder. 
However, the Authority does not pay for property until it finds another buyer 
for it, and thus is only in possession of the property during the period the title 
is being transferred. 

While the LRA is a useful mechanism to facilitate resale of tax delinquent 
property, its efficiency would be increased if the period of delinquency before 
foreclosure were shortened. Currently, property must be delinquent for at least 
two years before the LRA can bid on it The owner is given an additional two 
years to pay the taxes before any action can be taken. This period, a minimum 
of four years under optimal circumstances, is a long time for a structure to be 
vacant, especially since these buildings are often exposed to vandalism and will 
deteriorate further. A state constitutional amendment is required to shorten 
the length of time before foreclosure on tax delinquent property. A decrease 
in this penod would allow the LRA to bid on appropriate dwellings before they 
arc threatened with vandalism or deterioration and return them to the tax rolls 
more quickly. A shortened waiting period before tax foreclosure proceedings 
would rescue vacant buildings before destruction and maintain them as useful 
contributors to the neighborhood. 

A neighborhood development corporation (see Strategy l*D) can also be 
active in recycling vacant or abandoned housing. Such a corporation could 
purchase a vacant dwelling and repair it or sell it as is to a new owner. When 
it is on a neighborhood level, the corporation may rely on volunteers to repair 
dwellings and thus can ask a lower pnee for a rehabilitated house. This process 
not only saves dwellings, but also engenders a neighborhood spirit which rein* 


I. Omaha Housing Authority I>upfe*e$, 28th 
Auoue aixl Pinkney Streets, 1984 
I he Omjhs HoMMng Authority has con¬ 
structed a number of duplex residences cm va- 
can! North Omaha fo<^ in recent ycjrs rlicse 
units arc one efTort to provide replacement hous* 
ing in a iwigliWhotid that has lost many older 
homes. 
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fortes const rvalion efforts. 

fi. provide replacement fontsmg tn the neighborhood when housing n* hist to re* 
development projects 

Until recently, little new housing has been built m North Omaha. Residenis 
displaced by freeway construction or other projects had few housing options if 
they wanted to stay in their neighborhood. Only (he recent Kellom Heights 
apartment construction has provided new housing in the area. However, Kellom 
Heights provides only apartment units, forcing residents who want singlc-family 
houses to move away from North Omaha. There is a need for new single-family 
homes in the neighborhood to attract new residents and provide dwellings for 
former residents who may be interested in moving back. However, in order to 
provide replacement housing there must be incentives which will encourage 
developers to build in North Omaha, 

C Explore the me of incentives to encourage compatible, new construe!ton on 
vacant lots 

The City’s Urban Development Policy offers a variety of incentives to further 
central city development. The subdivision application fee and sewer connection 
fees have been waived, and a waiver for residential building permits is being 
considered. In addition, the City will repair and replace public facilities, upgrade 
City services and install and/or redevelop public improvements such as streets, 
sewers and parks and recreation facilities The area east of 42nd Street also 
receives special assistance through economic development programs, land ac¬ 
quisition and packaging cost write-down and site preparation and improvement 
assistance 

The City can play a strong role in this process by supporting projects which 
demonstrate the marketability of housing In North Omaha. It is important that 
development projects be located in areas with strong surroundings, areas which 
can contribute to the success of a project rather than detract from it. Once the 
site is identified, the City can assist in land acquisition and site preparation. 
Lastly, the City may help reduce the financial risk for builders by providing 
partial funds for construction This support can, in turn, lower costs for home- 
buyers and keep monthly payments low. 


2. Kdtom Kilull Apartments, 25lh Avenue and 
C urning Streets, 1984 

Completed in 1983. Hie Kellom Knoll Apart¬ 
ments wgre fmanu'd by a comply* jrr.iiiguincni 
of public and private investment Kellom Knoll 
is the Ijrgeil privately owned bousing develop- 
mcni «r> (he history of North Omaha. 
lOm:iU:i <‘iiy Phoning Dcjirtricncml 


IV. Goal: Provide guidance for reinvestment in North Omaha in order to bal¬ 
ance new development and investment with the housing and community 
concerns of current residents. 

Strategy: 

A. Provide programs that make it possible for existing residents to remain tn their 
neighborhoods and benefit from improvements. 

The bulk of current City programs arc aimed at owner-occupants, and thus 
attempt to help residents remain in their homes. The City provides low interest 
loans to homeowners to repair their houses. These loans are administered 
through various programs which meet the needs of targeted audiences such as 
specific neighborhoods, the elderly and handicapped, and very low income 
homeowners. However, persons who rent are more vulnerable to displacement 
if rents rise as a result of redevelopment or sale of a building. As a result, there 
is also a need for assistance to owners in rental rehabilitation, and later financial 
assistance to insure that rents in the redeveloped building are not too high for 
neighborhood residents. The City has instituted a Rental Rehabilitation Dem¬ 
onstration Program to address this problem Under this program, the City 
provides partial low cost rehabilitation financing designed to make a project 
feasible at moderate rents. It then provides, through the Omaha Housing Au¬ 
thority, Section 8 rental assistance to eligible existing residents of the building. 
Such a two-tiered program of rehabilitation and rental assistance may be nec¬ 
essary to prevent displacement of present tenants. 


3. Duplex Kenp'alion, 1608 and 161U Ixjcust 
Street. 1983 
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U. Utilize u vunety of techniques io encourage homcowncrship tn North Omaha 
by existing i cadent f and to attract new homebuyers. 

North Omaha is viewed as a risky and unproven market by the Homebuilding 
industry. In this climate, it becomes necessary to develop innovative financing 
strategies to make new housing available to current residents and to attract new 
construction and new buyers on vacant lots. Such financial assistance must 
lower construction costs and risks to builders, who can then pass along lower 
costs to purchasers. At the same time, the homebuyers need assistance to lower 
the initial down payment and to keep monthly payments at a reasonable level. 
A mixture of public and private financing to guarantee low interest loans to 
builders, or partial financing for developers, spreads any risk among a variety 
of agencies and encourages wide participation in redevelopment activity. 

Tax exempt revenue bonds, combined with federal monies and private grants, 
may also support projects in a specially defined area. By virtue of their tax 
exempt status, such bonds may lower the interest rate on home mortgages and 
project financing. North Omaha has been certified as a "targeted area' 1 by the 
U S Treasury. This removes some of the most restrictive provisions covering 
tax exempt housing revenue bonds. 

Vacant houses can also provide opportunities for moderate cost homcown* 
ership through Urban Homesteading (see Strategy IH-A) The revitalized homes 
within North Omaha can assist in the conservation of neighborhoods within 
those boundaries. Neighborhood development corporations can also work to 
attract new residents. Such groups can not only market their area and promote 
it, but may also purchase and rehabilitate homes for resale. Their use of vol¬ 
unteer labor and contributions can be passed on to eventual buyers, thus low* 
cring the costs of housing. 

C. Investigate the possibility offorming a neighborhood based land and housing 
trust which could purchase property for later redevelopment and keep ownership 
within the community 

The formation of a neighborhood based group to purchase and hold property 
has been an effective mechanism for neighborhood redevelopment tn many 
cities. It is particularly effective m neighborhoods with absentee landlords, or 
in areas where displacement may occur. A functioning land trust in North 
Omaha could provide some control over possible future speculative investment 
that could lead to displacement, 

A land trust would be created as a non-profit organization with a revolving 
fund to finance purchases In some cases the trust would purchase vacant prop¬ 
erty which it could hold for later redevelopment. The trust could also purchase 
houses which it would rehabilitate and sell to homebuyers. In some cities, these 
organizations have rehabilitated multi-family buildings which they then sold to 
residents to operate as cooperatives. 

Land trusts must develop mechanisms for acquiring land at low cost. As non¬ 
profit corporations, they can accept real properly contributions. This provides 
a tax deduction for the contributor. Land trusts, however, must be careful not 
to inherit large liabilities of back taxes and special assessments. The Land Re¬ 
utilization Authority can assist in this area. 

This organization could function as a neighborhood redevelopment corpo- 
ration as discussed in Strategy J-D. At the same time> it might be a useful 
umbrella organization to assume the functions of a neighborhood based pres¬ 
ervation organization as well. A neighborhood based organization could provide 
guidance for reinvestment in North Omaha by insuring that neighborhood 
residents have opportunities to purchase homes. 

D Develop an early warning system to monitor negative land ownership changes 
in North Omaha. 

Numerous studies have pointed out that the time to worry about displacement 
is before the revitalization process begins. Although displacement has occurred 
in North Omaha through public actions, it has not resulted to a great degree 
from neighborhood revitalization activity However, as pan of an effort to guide 






I. Area Near Jftlli and Burdrttc Streets, 1984 
Neglected vaciinl lots quickly become neigb- 
buihood eyesores winch can create health proh* 
lems when (hgy jitiact rodents arul msec! ix^ts 
Ai the same nine, vacant lots offer (lie land 
nvwlcd for new construttion in North Omaha 
(Omjhi City I'linnnn fXp.i<tm<»t) 

2 Neighborhood Meeting* 1984 
Neighborhood organization* work with the 


reinvestment in North Omaha so (hat it besi benefits (he current residents of 
lhe area, i( is necessary (0 establish a system to monitor neighborhood change. 
No method is foolproof when dealing with such an elusive societal change. As 
a result, any neighborhood monitoring system should rely on efforts in several 
different areas. 

Both the City and neighborhoods themselves should watch for such changes. 
Observation is an excellent monitoring tool. By carefully watching what happens 
to property m their neighborhood and examining real estate ads, residents may 
be able to solve some problems before they occur. 

However, by the time real estate changes hands, n may be too late for the 
neighborhood to react. The City should establish an ongoing system to monitor 
»ts in*city neighborhoods. There arc a variety of ways to (ic the system into an 
existing framework. The City’s annual Urban Development Policy Evaluation 
already groups information on housing into sectors, based on major east-west 
streets. The m-city housing data should be similarly broken down Into more 
comparable neighborhood areas, rather than imposed zone areas which cover 
large dissimilar portions of the City. Median selling price for these neighborhood 
areas could be gathered from (he sales transaction file in order to show the 
increase in sales price each year. The policy evaluation also analyzes building 
permit activity by zone, which could be broken down into neighborhood areas. 

Another opportunity to monitor neighborhood change Is ihe Planning De* 
partment’s biannual Intcrcensal Estimating System (ICES) report. The ICES 
contains data on mean sales value and mean rent, along with population and 
housing data. The housing information identifies the number of owner and 
renter occupied units as well as vacancies, all of which can be analyzed back 
to the mid-J9?0‘s. Although the ICES has broken down information into census 
tracts, the data could be aggregated into neighborhoods for anatysis of change. 

Another potential method for monitoring change in specifie areas is through 
overlay zoning (see Strategy V*D). Such zones provide special review of projects 
within a specified area. Once the City establishes an overlay zone in an area 
that needs special protection, it can be used to provide additional controls over 
building permits or rezoning in that area. An Historic Preservation District is 
one example of an overlay zone; similar zones could be established for other 
areas with special needs. The City’s zoning code is currently being rewritten, 
and overlay zones must be added to the City Code before they could be utilized. 

V. Goak Utilize and enforce zoning laws as a tool for neighborhood conser* 
vation. 

Strategy: 

A. Enforce current zoning laws to pi event illegal lire? and zoning violations in 
neighborhoods. 

The enforcement of 2oning laws is often difficult in older urban areas. What 
was acceptable when these areas were built up may now be considered a non* 
conforming use Although these uses are legal through grandfather rights, it 
becomes difficult to distinguish between nonconforming uses and actual zoning 
violations. Zoning problems in older areas have often been going on for a long 
time, exerting a long-term negative effect on the area. 

The City should make a concentrated effort to methodically enforce zoning 
and municipal codes A special enforcement program, targeted in sections of 
the City with particular needs, could provide a systematic analysis of code and 
zoning violations, and identify health*relatcd concerns dealing with rodents, 
pests, weeds and litter. Only such an overall, systematic analysis will enable the 
City to deal with older neighborhoods that have not had a careful assessment 
in recent years. 

in addition, more consistent prosecution of violators is necessary to insure 
that systematic code and zoning analysis achieve their desired result. Through 
systematic code and zoning enforcement and consistent prosecution the City 
will be better able to utilize zoning laws as an effective tool for neighborhood 


Oly'i Community Developers to establish target 
areas and shnrt-icrm programs for their neigh¬ 
borhoods 
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conservation. 

However, systematic code and zoning enforcement may reveal violations that 
can threaten the use of buildings. Particularly in the use of historic buildings, 
violations that are expensive to repair may, in effect, end the use of such build¬ 
ings. Some cities have established guidelines which determine when historic 
buildings may be granted waivers from zoning regulations regarding matters 
such as parking, yard requirements, fencing and building height. As Omaha’s 
zoning code is revised, these problems with identified historic buildingsshould 
be considered and appropriate guidelines developed. The use of simitar guide¬ 
lines for the building code should also be studied and added to the code If 
appropriate. 

B. Encourage greater participation by neighborhood group* in monitoring rezoning 
cases and zoning enforcement. 

Neighborhood organizations can be more effective in dealing with zoning 
problems through observation and active participation in Gly processes. Res¬ 
idents must be willing to notify City inspectors if they see violations occurring. 
Neighborhood organizations must educate themselves about zoning — how it 
works and can be used to help their neighborhood. Once they become familiar 
with the law, they can stay aware of activity in their area by scanning the agendas 
of the Cit y Zoni ng Boa rd of Appeals and Plan ni ng Board, both of wh ich appear 
in newspapers or arc available through the City Planning Department. The City 
notifies properly owners within 300 feet of the site of any zoning change, but 
a regular reading of board activity can ensure that the entire neighborhood 1 $ 
informed. 

Neighborhood groups have power to influence boards when they take the 
time to prepare their case and present reasons why they support or oppose any 
zoning activity. Some neighborhood organizations have initiated down zoning, 
in which they petitioned for more restrictive zoning in order to prevent further 
conversion of homes into multi-family units, in other cases, neighborhood 
support of zoning changes necessary for m^jor, desirable development projects 
can help bring those projects to reality. 

In general, neighborhood organizations need to be vigilant, maintaining a 
continual watchdog effort to identify violations and to follow up on prosecution. 
By keeping inspectors informed of problems in their area, neighborhood or¬ 
ganizations can work with the City to use zoning to their best advantage. 

C City officials and boards should continue to perform a careful review of rezoning 
requests in order to consider the impact of such requests on the surrounding 
neighborhood 

The City staff subdivision review committee examines zoning and platting 
cases for each month's planning board agenda. This committee includes rep¬ 
resentatives from the Planning Department's planning implementation divi¬ 
sion, comprehensive planning, housing and community development, as well 
as the preservation administrator. Because this meeting occur? early in the 
monthly review process, there is adequate time for an analysis of neighborhood 
impact from each area of the Planning Department, Other comments are so¬ 
licited from agencies which monitor health and environmental concerns. These 
comments are then utilized in the department recommendations for each case 
presented to the Planning Board. 

In addition, the City Planning Board, which bears major responsibility for 
examining zoning and subdivision activity, is generally balanced to include 
persons more familiar with the in-city areas as well as others more attentive to 
suburban development. The Planning Board inspects each case on location 
before its monthly meeting and should have adequate knowledge for a careful 
review of any rezonings. 

Rezonings must be approved by the City Council. Council members are now 
elected by district, insuring that at least one council member should be aware 
of the special problems presented in any part of the Gty. 

However, despite all these opportunities for careful review, it is important to 


I 22nd and Miami Slrncls, 1984 
I tku strcci in die OIC neighborhood lias il«* 
tolK'Sivcucsi and quality of housing sinek that 
make M a potcniial area Tor conservation. 
(Omaha Cm> Planning Department) 

2. Jewell Building, 2221 North 24th Street, 
1980 

The ic*dl Building.a Oily I antlmark.will he 
rehabilitated Tor office use After rehabilitation. 


insure that both City officials and boards are aware of problems in rezomitgs. 
This role is best played by neighborhood residents, who will suffer (he greatest 
harm, or reap the greatest benefits from zoning changes. 

D. Explore (he use of zoning overlay districts to augment existing zoning in arcus 
which requne protection of special characteristics 

Zoning overlay districts offer controls beyond those provided under tradi¬ 
tional zoning regulations. These districts derive their name from being overlayed 
on traditional zoning in a given area. Once in place, (he overlay district can 
modify zoning and provide special review of any actions within areas so des¬ 
ignated Although the City does not currently have zoning overlay districts, 
they could be included in the revision of the zoning code. 

Overlay districts may focus on a variety of concerns. Some communities have 
overlay districts for design review, and provide guidelines on the types of build¬ 
ings that will be constructed in a particular area. This approach is frequently 
used to provide controls for downtown business districts, but can also be used 
by neighborhood groups to influence new construction design. 

Other overlay districts are used to guard environmental considerations. These 
districts can be applied to areas where there are particular topographical or 
vegetation problems. Typical reasons for such overlays are to protect hillsides 
and steep terrain, or mature vegetation from development that will destroy it 
or cause severe erosion. 

Environmental districts have included areas of high public investment. An 
overlay may be established to protect a revitalized area and insure that there 
is no recurrence of blight. In this manner, the City can provide additional review 
of other work in the revitalized area and make certain that it enhances and 
contributes to the major investment already in the district. 

Neighborhood housing retention overlays have also been used to halt resi¬ 
dential demolitions, particularly in low/moderate income neighborhoods where 
sound, available housing may be in short supply. Such regulations require a 
special review before a demolition permit can be used for a structure In the 
retention area, 

interim development controls provide a temporary overlay which allows for 
special analysis of a district during a fixed period of time. During the six months 
or year that these controls are in effect, no demolitions, alterations or new 
construction is allowed. The City utilizes the time to carry out analysis on land 
use and development in the area in an effort to promote orderly growth. 

Overlay districts can be an effective mechanism to provide protection for 
inner city neighborhoods. They can also be implemented throughout the City 
without adding special geographically based districts to the zoning code itself. 
However, overlay districts, or any other innovative regulatory tool, should in¬ 
crease the chances of good development and decrease the chances of bad de¬ 
velopment. They should not place undue obstacles in the way of desirable 
investments. 

VI. Goals Encourage business revitalization as an integral part of the conser¬ 
vation of North Omaha, 

Strategy: 

A. Promote the creation and growth ofsmall bttsines tes through technical assistance 
and scetl capital programs. 

Small businesses are the source of the vast majority of new jobs created each 
year in this country. At the same time, the survival rate of new small businesses 
is relatively low. This is usually attributable to a lack of management experience 
or available capital. A number of public and private sources exist for technical 
assistance and for venture capital. The City has compiled information on ex¬ 
isting programs and has prepared a videotape and pamphlet to advertise the 
available assistance However, a need still exists for an outreach program to 
seek out potential entrepreneurs within the community and advise them on 


tlic building will provide an anchor Tom he south¬ 
ern end of the iimjxiHtl histone district jum ;ts 
the Blue Lion C enter anchors the 24ih and Lake 
intersection 
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how (o start a business at the very early conceptual stage of development. 
Similarly, a need exists for seed capital specifically for new business start-up. 
The C«>, the private sector, and the existing service providers are planning the 
creation of a Seed Capital Fund and Entrepreneurial Advisory Office to meet 
these needs. 

H Develop partnerships bet ween public and private in vestors to develop commercial 
and industrial facilities 

Business revaluation in North Omaha requires a partnership between busi¬ 
ness owner-operators or developers and the public sector. Public funds and 
assistance can leverage private investment for renovation or new construction 
by providing a financial incentive or by reducing the risk of development. The 
pan net ship benefits the public by creating a better physical environment, cm* 
ployment opportunities, access to goods and services, and added tax base The 
private sector benefits from the new opportunity fora return on its investment 
and from the increased economic activity. The City should continue to involve 
local financial institutions, private developers, and entrepreneurs in the revi¬ 
talization process. 



C. Provide new small businesses with sound, low overhead physical facilities. 

The cost of facilities can be a mqjor expense for a new small business and 
can hamper the business’ opportunity for growth. The cost of a facility includes 
the cost of utilities, maintenance and repairs, and inefficiencies in design or 
layout. Sound, low overhead physical facilities often have a lower "real" cost 
than do deteriorated facilities. Additionally, good facilities permit the entre¬ 
preneur to concentrate on the growth of his/her business and to attract greater 
numbers of customers. A business incubator is a building that provides sound, 
low overhead space and services to multiple small business tenants. The de¬ 
velopment of an incubator should be pursued by the City and the private sector. 

D. Encourage the re use of histone buildings for commercial revitalization. 

Histone structures are an asset to a business district for attracting customers. 
The preservation of sound historic structures and the sensitive renovation of 
adjacent structures should be a priority ofthe City and the merchants Through 
marketing of the tax benefits of historic properties and design control over the 
City-financed renovation, together with the support ofthe neighborhood busi¬ 
ness organization, (he City can encourage (he re-use of historic buildings 

E. Encourage the development of new businesses which provide goods and services 
currently not available in North Omaha. 

Opportunities exist for the development of new businesses meeting needs in 
the marketplace in North Omaha. The conservation ofthe neighborhood re¬ 
quires that residents have access to goods and services. A proposed Entrepre¬ 
neurial Advisory Office would seek out potential entrepreneurs within the 
community and advise them on how to start a business that will fill voids in 
the marketplace. 
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I Im. bouse eualil'n'% lor lamlmurl Designa¬ 
tion Ikxuusc ttf 11 % unus'iul mu of Gothic arul 
Queen Anno architectural dements and concrete 
l*lock coiistruiiinn Requests for Lindmark Du*- 
isiiaiion. usually made by (lie piopcriy owner, 
arc fonvjidcil u» ihe I jn<l marks Heritage Pres¬ 
ervation Com mi s'ion and the ( ity Coum.il for 
consideration. 
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lirst apartment tomplex wiili .micnutcs sad* as 


recreational l.iuluies and an anloinoti'e garage 
CVmsirticU'd Ik iw ven I'Jnj .hmI 1900. ilie build¬ 
ings retire I art uimsir.il mi' of dements liom ihe 
Arts ami Crjfis movi'incnk Japanese construe* 
(nut and ihe f’r.itric sivlc of ate hucdurc 
lOiu.il.i CM' I’limunt Ik (miIiimiiII 


A primary goal of (his report, as stated 
in I lie Introduction. js the identification of 
important buildings and ncigJtboi hoods tor 
conservation in Noi th Omaha. These areas 
are identified and mapped on the following 
pages As the final result of this study, the 
.Survey Map uni lies (he various sections 
(ha i have pres eded n The Histoiy of North 
Omaha provided a Irainework for estab¬ 
lishing .significance of areas and potential 
landmarks. As the basis for the architec- 
tinai analysis, the survey identified build* 
in&sof'irchiiceiumi importance. Lastly, (he 
Goals and Strategies can be carried out in 
the various aicas where they are most ap¬ 
plicable 

Based on historical and architectural sig¬ 
nified nee. four categories ol h midi rigs and 
neighborhoods have been identified as foJ« 
lows: 

1 Individual structures of Landmark qual- 

uy 

2 . Landmark Heritage Districts 

3. Conservation Neighborhoods 

4 . Areas of potential 

I he inventory of an area s significant 
buddings, sites and districts is the founda¬ 
tion for future public and pnvalc actions 
in North Omaha. This information will be 
integrated with eiiy*wide coin pie hen si ve 
plan elements, capital spending programs 
and community development activities, to 
provide guidance for conserving the heri¬ 
tage ol North Omaha. 

Individual Structures of Landmark 
Quality 

Individual Landmark structures may 
qualify for designation on the basis of his¬ 
torical, architectural, culluial. engineering, 
geographic or archaeological nnporlancc 
The building ownci generally applies for 
designation, although Landmarks Heritage 
Preservation Commission and City Council 
members may also request designation of 
st met ures A ppl i cations for dcsigoat ion a re 
made to the Landmarks Heritage Preser¬ 
vation Commission and (lien forwarded to 
the Planning Board and City Council for 
approval I and mark status provides that a 
building cannot be demolished, or its ex¬ 
terior altered or modified without review 
by the Landmarks Commission, a process 
designed lo prevent any alterations which 
could harm the character of the building 
Among the individually designated Land¬ 
marks • n N ortli Oma ha arc St J ohn A. M. H. 
Church, Webster Telephone (.^change 
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I. 2-Jlh ji»I Ink* Mrms.i<JK4 
I he ?Jth :• ikI I .lie Ihimucss/uiIIumI :irv.i u>n* 

I.. HIJlK Ol llK' «I)MI|U|«0<>5 <11111 buildings nn- 

ItaiMini l«> ilii' Insiois (>< N;icl Om.ihuns Along 
vilh tniitJings lli<il are m<1i\ulnal I .nultii.nks 
llicre .1 iv .i mimlxr itiul «>niiibutc lo (he dial* 

<Mer ol ihcilMtKi ik;i "hole AHhouuh n.\ 

-arm lures l»j>e ufHh'igaiic <i licui ions. the area 
soil eomC'> n$ iihiwi.iikc js .i cchut ol black 


community life. 

tOnutij ('i^ I’Ijaiuoj DcwnmciU) 

2. \ 8th and Win Streets, Kuurtlre Place NcikIi- 
Iwhuuii, IW4 

A |H>ici>Ii.il rCMilciiliiilhistoric district ism IUc 
Kount/c Place neighborhood. With houses ihul 
dale to the 1 XXOs j n<l i ci>iesen 11 lie work of most 
of Omaha's major architects of tlial era. Koum/e 
Place represents a guicious life ihit began to lade 



{Great Plains Black Museum), Sacred 
Heart Cluirch, and the Jewell Building (sec 
Survey Map) Other structures which arc 
eligible for designation arc listed on page 
104. 



Landmark Heritage Districts 

Landmark Heritage Districts arc spe¬ 
cially designated areas that are of particular 
histone, cultural m aichitocunal value to 
t he o n ti re s i ty. The a ppl icat i o n for a I and- 
mark Heritage District, which is initialed 
upon petition of a majority of ilte property 
owners, must be picscntcd to flic land- 
marks Heritage Preservation Commission 
and passed l>y City Council oultnance 
Only ureas that meet the specific criteria 
outlined in the Landmark Heritage Pres¬ 
ervation Ordinance qualify for district sta¬ 
tus Once established, however, district 
status provides the strongest controls for 
maintaining a neighborhood's charactci 
through Landmarks C om mission ieview of 
all new construction, demolitions, and sig¬ 
nificant exterior alteration of buildings 
within the district 

Three areas within the North Omaha 
,irea, as indicated on the Survey Map, are 
eligible lor consideration as Landmark 
Heritage Districts They are the 24th and 
Lake busmcss/caltural area, a residential 
district centered in the Kount/c Place sub¬ 
division. and an apai invent district that 
lines North 16th Street 

flic 24lh and Lakobusiness/culturnl area 
is the histone heart of Omaha's black com¬ 
munity As the center ol* the black business 
district since the I920's. the area contains 
many of the most important culltual insti¬ 
tutions including chinches, as well as busi¬ 
ness and eommcicial buildings winch are 
already Landmarks or eligible for individ¬ 
ual Landmark status. 

The Kount/.c Place residential area is im¬ 
portant because ofitslinc Victorian houses, 
many ot which were designed by notable 
Omaha architects. It was also the suburban 
home of many of the city's using business 
and professional leaders at the tarn ol the 
century. 

The North Ifilh Street apartment area is 
significant lor both histone and aichilec- 
tural reasons The concentration of multi- 
family buildings reflects the change of 
North 16th btieet from a country drive into 
an urban thorough fore as apartments re¬ 
placed the country estates that previously 
lined the street. These structures arc an¬ 
chored by tire 189? Sherman Apaiimcnts 



a s I1 fesi ylus < hanged by 1910. As an uppc r midd k 
d«tss s«ilmr?i a< the turn of ihc ccntuiy. Kounir*: 
Place ai traded the rising business and proles- 
sjonul leaders of the day who twill their homes 
lo retted tlicir comimmny status 

lOnulia Ciu rijnniiky IKimiIiib'ivI 

T I9tli and Sprague SircoK Poirctfijl Oonser- 
valium iNcietilHjrhoo-d, 1984 
CoTiscrviMion neighborhoods idled jo overall 

find (lie 1905-09 Si re ii low Terrace Apart* 
incuts. and represent a range of arelulcc* 
lural styles from Neo-Classical Revival to 

I’rame Style. 

Neighborhood Conservation Areas 
Conservation neigh bos hoods possess a 
quuliiy of housing Mock, mature landscap¬ 
ing major public improvements or in Mi* 
(utional buildings that establish 
cohesiveocss and sontitnnly in an area Al¬ 
though such neighborhoods may not qual¬ 
ify for. or desire, the eonlroIs established 
through Landmark Men (age Hist riels, (he 
conscivanon aicas arc distinctive because 
of (heir overall quality of environment 
Physically, these areas are generally well 
maintained and frequently display good ex¬ 
amples of vernacular architecture. Reside n* 
rial structures arc consistent with one 
another in scale, detail, mjserial, spacing 
and setback. The overall continuity of the 
areas identified for neighborhood conser¬ 
vation contributes lo (heir positive identity 
and their unique "sense of place." 

Arm of Potential 
Located throughout the North Omaha 
area arc small groups of houses that show 
note n i ia I as sta n i ng pm n is foi fu l u re neigh • 
hrnhood development .Such areas possess 
sonic ol the physical characteristics that 
provide neighborhood tohcsivcncss, such 
as consistency of building type, scale, ma¬ 
terial, siting or landscaping and oilier ele¬ 
ments that contribute to a "sense of place." 
I>u( lack the sire or overall continuity of a 
conservation neighborhood These areas 
are positive elements in a neighborhood, 
and the effects of any proposed work near 
them should be considered before new con¬ 
struction. redevelopment or demolition 
proceeds. 


qu.ilii) of I'n'iroiinH'ivi lliul should Ik in.im- 

(.11 ihM. I rtew arc.is mm luck Ok' historic di .ir- 
chiUiiur.il Mgn»li< .nK<* of mi historic diuni t. or 
they m;iy Ik* areas ilijl <|o not vvjoi jn tusiam 
disinci .iiul ihi summer ioni nils n offers ton* 
sen .inon uoip.iHvorlinoik have an o'Ciall eonu- 
nuity of a reiniconic. Iambi aping or public 
i mprm erne ni\ ilia I on if' live ns ,nul gne ihuu :i 
sense Of iK'ighlHii hood fur I my 


(Oin.ih.i ( u> I’ljimmy IKimOoo.ui 
4 201111 Block of Humiu Boulevard. Aren or 
iNuvuiial. 1984 

Areas of |micnUal arc sm.illu uronpums of 
liouws ih.ii have some nciuhborlmod cohesive* 
nvss hut |j<k Hu* overall coiUnvuiu and si/c of 
;i conservation uughlvorhuod I hew area* arc 
positive elements to nucgraic nilo fuiuie oi’inli- 
Itorhood rcdesclopiiicni uelmlies 
lOni,ilu ( il. Pi.nnmt I V|'irii"C"ll 
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Survey Map Key 


29 


Individual Structures of Landmark Quality 

These structures arc either designated Landmarks or appear to meet the criteria for 
designation as individual I andnuirks I lie list is based on the historical and architectural 
analysis of North Omaha. Some strnames other Ilian those listed may also qualify lor 
individual designation based on further research. Additionally, some buildings dial are 
located wiihm areas shown as potential Landmark Heritage Dishicts might also qualify 
as individual landmarks Those structures arc noi listed here, however, because they arc 
primarily imi>nrtan( for their contribution to the significance of an area rather than being 
particularly significant individually An "/ ' following the listing indicates that the build* 
ing has been locally designated as a i.andmaik. An "A 1 H ‘'indicates National Register of 
Histone (’laces status 


1. 4301 Norlti 28lh Street 

2. Isaac Saitcy House, 2816 Risk Street 

3. Site of Trans-Mississippi and International 
Exposition, Pinkney to Pratl Street, 16th to 
24th Street 0 ) 

4. Former Cteir Memorial United Methodist 
Church. 2443 L*an* Street 

5. 2413 Emmet Street 

6. Faith 'temple Church ol Cod in Christ, 2108 
Emmet Street 

?, Second Baptist Church, 1802 Emmet Street 

8. Paradise Baptist Church, 2124 I.othrop 
Street 

9. Rising Star Baptist Church, 1823 Ixithrnp 
Street 

10. Cabin Memorial PresbyterianChurch, 3105 
North 24th Street 

11. Ccorgc Shepard House, 1802 Wirt Street 

(U 

12. Charles .Slorr Kmue. 1901 Wirt Slrcet 

13. Saered Heart Calhottc Church. 22U6 Binney 
Street (l . Nk) 

14. Saered Henri Catholic Church Complex, 
22lfi Binney Street (NR) 

15. John Bay House, 2024 Binney Street 0 ) 

16. George Kelly House, 1924 Binney Street (i 
NR) 

17. Hope Lutheran Church. 2723 North 30ih 
Street 

IK. Omaha and Council Bluffs Street Railway 
Carbarn, 26th and take Street 

19. G. Wade Obee House, 2518 take Street 

20. Broomfield Apartments. 2SU2-10 Lake 
Street 

21. Great Plains Black Museum, 2213 take 
.Street (L NR} 


22. I lie Sherman Apartments. 16th and take 
Street 

23. St. John A.M.h. Church, 2402 Norlh 22nd 
Street (>.. NR) 

24. Jewel! Building. 2221*25 North 24th Street 
(1 . SR) 

25. /inn Baptist Church. 2215 Grant Street 

26. Hawkins Block. 2120 North 24th Si reel 

27. MorningMar Baptist Church, 2053 North 
20th Street 

2K. 2060 Rnrcnec Buutevard 

29. ITte Strehlow 'I'crracc Apartment Complex. 
2024 Nortti I6ih Street 

30. Sion Brewing Company Smokestack, 16th 
aud Clark Street 

\ 1 Harry Buford House, 1804 North 3(1 ih 
Street (U 

32. Cicics Temple C.M.K. Church, 2431 De¬ 
catur Street 

33. Bethel AM. 1 C. Church, 2428 Pmoktin 
Slrcet 

34. 'laberoaele Church of Christ Holiness, 1521 
North 25th Street 

35. I*oor Claires Monastery. 29th and Hamilton 
Si reel 

36. Pilgrim Baptist Church. 2501 Hamilton 
Slrcet 

37. Holy Family Church, 18th and |/jrd Street 

38. 929 North 16th Street 

39. .J.K. Bloom C ompany Building, 1702 Cuming 
Sired 

40 Kord Motor Company Building, 901 North 
I6(h Sired 

41. Grace Tabernacle Church of God in Chml, 
and parsonage, 1801 Cuming Sired and 818 
Norlh 18th Street 



Landmark Heritage Districts 

These areas possess sufficient historical, architectural or cultural value lo be consid¬ 
ered for designation as historic districts 



Neighborhood Conservation Areas 

These neighborhoods reftcc i a high quality of environment because of their continuity 
of architecture, landscaping or public improvements Although they may lack the his¬ 
torical or architectural significance of an historic district, they arc important areas to 
maintain and enhance. 


Areas of Potential 

These arc small groups ol houses that show potential as starting points for future 
neighborhood development. 


Ames A»c 
Taylor <3! 


Ames Av« 


Sahicr 
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VI. Appendix Description of Block Grant Programs 

The following list describes Community 
Development Block Gram programs for 
neighborhood and economic development. 
Each year some programs may be concern 
(rated in specific neighborhoods, while 
other special, limited programs arc estab¬ 
lished to meet various residential and com¬ 
mercial needs. This list shows only 
programs that arc likely to be repeated each 
year and omits onetime special programs 
The proposed Community Development 
Block Grant program is presented in late 
January each year with a public hearing al¬ 
lowing adequate opportunity for public 
comment. For further information on the 
Community Development Block Grant 
program, sec the Planning Department's 
Slaiemenl of Objectives and Proposed Use 
of Fund*. 

Neighborhood Development 

Single Family Rehabilitation 

1 Target Aren Rehabilitation Program 

a. Direct rehabilitation financing in small 
target areas through low interest repay¬ 
able and deferred payment loans. 

b. Supporting public improvements in tar¬ 
get areas. 

2 Reinvestment Area Program (RAP) 

Low interest loans for rehabilitation, home 
improvements and energy conservation. 
Funding provided by a mixture of public 
and private monies 

S Neighborhood Housing Svniees (NHS) 
Contribution to a high-risk revolving loan 
fund in specified NHS neighborhood. 

4 Emergency Repai r Program 

Grants to very low income homeowners to 
repair critical housing emergencies 
$ Eldcrly/Handieoptwd and Handyman Pro- 
gram 

Low interest loans to make houses acces¬ 
sible to elderly and disabled owner. Minor 
repairs for elderly residents through Hand¬ 
yman Program 
6. Weathemation 

Zero interest, short term energy conserva¬ 
tion loans to low and moderate income 
homeowners for weathenunoii 

Rental Rehabilitation 
! Rental Rehabilitation 

Construction and long-term financing in 
specific neighborhoods for projects envolv- 
i ng the rehabilitation of multi - fami I y strut- 
tores. Projects include both occupied utiiis 
and vacant buildings 


Huu->ii)K Development 
t Urban Homeacadmg 

Acquisition and homesteading of vacant 
house' to new owners. Rehab l«wns for 
move-in costs will be provided 
2 Infill Development 

I-and acquisition, utility hookups and |>ar- 
tial financing lo encourage moderate cost 
housing development in rev natation 
areas Development will consist of new con¬ 
struction ol owner-occupied housing 

Economic Development 
/. Economu Dwtopment fund 

Flexible fund for economic development 
and job creating projects, including 

* Commcrcial/rcstdcnlial re-use projects in 
inner city business districts 

* Leveraged commercial rehabilitation 
loan and shop-stetuting programs 

* Public improvements in inner city busi¬ 
ness areas 
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Building Timeline Summary 


This composite chart, made up of the in* 
dividual gruphs shown in Section HI, can 
be used to compjro the relative popularity 
of each vernacular type for the years 18 S 6 
to 1930 Conslruchon dates were lakcn 
from original hu tiding permit in forma (ton, 
when available. 
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VII. Endnotes II. A History of North Omaha 

Urbani/atioii and the l ; irst Wave of Settlement 

1 Alisicr (. linlnyson. "the Mysterious DisapiKarancc of Saiatoga," unpublished paper. 
Western lleritjge Muvjuiii files 
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